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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER S70WE. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tar next morning rose calm and bright, with 
that wonderful and mystica) stillness and sereni‘y 
which glerifies autumn days. It was impossible 
that such skies could smile, and such gentle airs 
blow the sea into one great waving floor of spark- 
Rng sepphires, without bringing cheerfulness to 
human hearts. You must be very despairing in- 
deed, when Nature is doing her best, to look her in 
the face sullen and defiant, so long as there is a 
drop of geod in your cup, a penny in your ex- 
chequer ef happiness. A bright day reminds you to 
look at it, and feel that all is not gone yet. 

So fett Moses when he stood in the door of the 
trown house, while Mrs. Pennel was clinking 
plates and spoons, setting the breakfast-table, and 
Zephaniah Pennel, in his shirt-sleeves, was wash- 
img in the back-room, while Miss Roxy came down 
stairs in a businesslike fashion, bringing sundry 
bowls, plates, dishes, and mysterious pitchers from 
the sick-room. 

“Well, Aunt Roxy, you a’n’t one that lets the 
grass grow under your feet,” said Mrs. Pennel. 
** How is the dear child this morning ?” 

“Well, she had a bettér night than one could 
have expected,” said Miss Roxy, “ and by the time 
she’s had her breakfast she expects to sit up a little 
and see her friends.” Miss Roxy said this ina 
eheerful tone, flooking encouragingly at Moses, 
whom she began to pity and patronize, now she 
saw how real was his affliction. 

After breakfast, Moses went to see her. She 
was sitting up in her white dressing-gown, looking 
so thin and podrly, and everything in the room was 
fragrant with the spicy smell of the monthly roses, 
whose late buds and blossoms Miss Roxy had 
gathered for the vases. She seemed so natural, so 
ealm and cheerful, so interested in all that went on 
around her, that one almost forgot that the time of 
her stay must be so short. She called Moses to 
eome and look at her drawings, and paintings of 
flowers and birds—full of reminders they were of 
eld times ; and then she would have her pencils 
and colors, and work a little on a bunch of red 
roek-columbine that she had begun to do for him ; 
and she chatted of all the old familiar places where 
flowers grew, and of the old talks they had had 
there, till Moses quite forgot himself—forgot that 
he was in a sick-room—till Aunt Roxy, warned by 
the deepening color on Mara’s cheeks, interposed 
her “nussing” authority. She must do no more 
that day. 

Then Moses laid her down, and arranged her 
pillows so that she could look out on the sea, and 
sat and read to her till it was time for her after- 
moon nap; and when the evening shadows drew 
en he marveled with himself how the day had 
gone. 

Many such there were all that pleasant month 
ef September, 'and he was with her all the time, 
watching her wants and doing her bidding; read- 
img over and over, with a softened modulation, her 
favorite hymns and ehapters, arranging her flow- 
ers, and bringing her home wild bouquets from all 
her favorite wood-haunts, which made her siek- 
room seem like some sylvan bower. Sally Kit- 
tridge was there, too, almost every day, with 
always some friendly offering or some helpful deed 
ef kindness; and sometimes they two together 
would keep guard over the invalid while Miss 
Roxy went home to attend to some of her own 
more peculiar concerns. Mara seemed to rule all 
around her with calm sweetness and wisdom, 
speaking unconsciously only the speech of heaven, 
talking of spiritual things, not in an excited rap- 
ture or wild ecstacy, but with the sober certainty 
of waking bliss. She* seemed like one of the 
sweet friendly angels one reads of in the Old Tes- 
tament, so lovingly companionable, walking and 
talking, eating and drinking with mortals, yet ready 
at any unknown moment to ascend*with the flame 
of some sacrifice,and be gone. There are those 
(a few at least) whose blessing it has been to have 
kept for many days in bonds of earthly fellowship 
a perfected spirit in whom the work of purifying 
love was wholly done, who lived in calm victory 
over sin and sorrow and death, ready at any mo- 
ment to be called to the final mystery of joy. 

Yet it must come at last, the moment when 
heaven claims its own, and it came at last in the 
eottage on Orr’s Island. There came a day when 
the room so sacredly cheerful was hushed to a 
breathless stillness ; the bed was then all snowy 
white ; and that soft still sealed face, the parted 
waves of golden hair, the little hands folded over 
the white robe, all had a sacred and wonderful 
oalm, a rapture of repose that seemed to say, “ It is 
done.” 

They who looked on her wondered; it was a 
look that sunk deep into every heart; it hushed 
down the commen cant of those who, according to 
eeuntry custom, went to stare blindly at the great 
mystery of death; for every one that came out of 
that chamber smote upon their breast and went 
away in silence, revolving, strangely, whence might 
eome that unearthly beauty, that celestial joy. 

Once more, in that very room where James and 
Mary Lincoln had lain side by side in their coflins, 
sleeping restfully, there was laid another form, 
shrouded and coffined, but with such a fairness and 
tender purity, such a mysterious fullness of joy in 
its expression, that it seemed more natural to speak 
of that rest as some higher form of life than of 
death. 

Once more were gathered the neighborhood ; all 
the faces known in this history shone out in one 
solemn picture, of which that sweet restful form 
was the center—Zephaniah Pennel, and Mary his 
wife, Moses and Sally, the dry form of Captain 
Kittridge and the solemn face of his wife, Aunt 
Roxy and Aunt Ruey, Miss Emily and Mr. Sewell ; 
but their faces all wore a tender brightness, such 
as we see falling like a thin celestial vail over all 
the faces in an old Vlorentine painting. The room 
was full of sweet memories, of words of cheer, 
words of assuranee, words of triumph, and the 
mysterious brightness of that young face forbade 
them to weep. Solemnly Mr. Sewell read— . 

“He shall swallow up death in victory, and the 
Lerd God shall wipe away all tears from all faces, 
and the rebuke of his people shall he take away 
from all the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it. And 
it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is ourGod; we 
have waited for him and he shall save us; this is 
the Lord, we have waited for him, we will be glad 
and rejoice in his salvation.” 

' Then the prayer trembled up to heaven with 
thanksgiving for the early entrance of that fair 
young saint into glory; and then the same old 
funeral hymn, with its mournful triumph— 1 


‘Why should we 
Or Shalt Yameur departed fends 








Then in @ few words Mr. Sewell reminded them 
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how that hymn had been sU7,g in this room so many 
years ago, when that fra’’,, fluttering orphan soul 
had been baptized into ¢he love and care of Jesus, 
and how her whole ‘fe, passing before them in its 
simplicity and beauty, had come to so holy and 
beautiful a cl¢se; and when, pointing to the calm 
sleeping fae, he asked, Would we call her back? 
there Was not a heart at that moment that dared 
answer Yes. Even he that should have been her 
bridegroom could not at that moment have unsealed 
the holy charm ; and so they bore her away, and 
laid the calm smiling face beneath the soil, by, the 
side of poor Dolores. 

* * * 





* * * 


“T had a beautiful dream last night,” said Zeph- 
aniah Pennel, the next morning after the funeral, 
as he opened his Bible to conduct family worship. 

“What was it?” said Miss Roxy. 

“Well, ye see, I thought, was out a-walkin’ up 
and down and lookin’ and lookin’ for something 
that I'd lost. What it was I couldn’t quite make 
eut, but my heart felt heavy as if it would break, 
and I was lookin’ all up and down the sands by 
the sea-shore, and somebody said I was like the 
merchantman, seeking goodly pearls. I said I had 
lost my pearl—my pear! of great price—and then I 
leoked up, and far off on the beach, shining softly 
on the wet sands, lay my pearl. I thought it was 
Mara, but it seemed a great pearl with a soft moon- 
light in it; and I was running for it, when some 
one said ‘ Hush,’ and I looked andI saw Him a- 
coming—Jesus of Nazareth, jist as he walked by the 
Sea of Galilee. It was all dark night around Him, 
but I could see Him by the light that eame from his 
face, and the long hair was hanging down on his 
shoulders. He came and took up my pearl and put 
it on his forehead, and it shone out like a star, and 
shone inte my heart, and I felt happy ;—and he 
looked at me steadily, and rose and rose in the air, 
and melted in the clouds, and I awoke so happy, 
and so calm !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was a splendid evening in July, and the sky 
was filled high with gorgeous tabernacles of purple 
and gold, the remains of a grand thunder-shower 
which had freshened the air, and set a separate 
jewel on every needle-leaf of the old pines. 

Four years had passed sinee the fair Pearl of 
Orr’s Island had been laid beneath the gentle soil, 
which every year sent monthly tributes of flowers 
to adorn her rest, great blue violets and starry 
flocks of etherial eye-brights in spring, and fringy 
asters and golden-rodin autumn. In those days 
the tender sentiment which now makes the burial- 
place a cultivated garden, was excluded by the 
rigid spiritualism of the Puritan life, which, ever 
jealous of that which concerned the body lest it 
should claim what belonged to the immortal alone, 
had frowned on all watching of graves as an earth- 
ward tendency, and enjoined the flight of faith 
with the spirit,rather than the yearning for its cast- 
off garments. 

But Sally Kittridge, being lonely, found some- 
thing in her heart which could only be comforted 
by visits to that grave. So she had planted there 
roses and trailing myrtle, and tended and watered 
them ; a proceeding which was much commented 
on Sunday noons, when people were eating their 
dinners, and discussing their neighbors. 

It is possible good Mrs. Kittridge might have been 
muck scandalized By it, had she been in a condi- 
tion to think on the matter at all; but a very short 
time after the funeral, she was seized with a para- 
lytic shock, which left her for a while as helpless 
as an infant; and then she sank away into the 
grave, leaving Sally the sole care of the old Cap- 
tain. 

A cheerful home she made too for his old age, 
adorning the house with many little tasteful fancies 
unknown in her mother’s days; reading the Bible 
to him,"and singing Mara’s favorite hymns with a 
voice as sweet as the spring blue-bird. 

The spirit of the departed friend seemed to hallow 
the dwelling where these two worshiped her 
memory in simple-hearted love. Her paintings, 
fixed in quaint woodland frames of moss and 
pine-cones by Sally’s own ingenuity, adorned the 
walls. Her books were on the table, and among 
them many that she had given to Moses. 

“Tam geing to be a wanderer for many years,” 
he my in parting ; “ keep these for me until I come 
back.” 

And so from time to time passed long letters 
between the two friends—each telling the other 
the same story—that they were lonely, and that 
their hearts yearned for the communion of one who 
could no longer be manifest to the senses. And 
each spoke to the other of a world of hopes and 
memories buried with her, which each so con- 
stantly said, ‘‘ No one could understand but you.” 
Every one was firm in the faith that buried love 
must have no earthly resurrection. Every letter 
always strenuously insisted upon that: they called 
each other brother and sister, and under cover of 
that name the letters grew longer and more fre- 
quent, and with every chance opportunity came 
presents from the absent brother, which made the 
little old cottage quaintly suggestive with smell of 
spice and sandal-wood. 

But, as we said, this is a glorious July evening 
—and you may discern two figures picking their 
way over those low sunken rocks, yellowed with 
sea-weed, of which we have often spoken. They 
are Moses and Sally, going on an evening walk to 
that favorite grotto retreat which has so often been 
spoken of in the course of this history. 

Moses has come home from long wanderings. 
It is four years since they parted ; and now they 
meet and have looked into each other’s eyes, not 
as of old, when they met,in the first giddy flush of 
youth; but as fully developed man and woman. 
Moses and Sally had just risen from the tea-table, 
where she had presided with a thoughtful house- 
wifely gravity, just pleasantly dashed with quaint 
streaks of her old merry willfulness ; while the 
old Captain warmed up like a rheumatic grass- 
hopper in a fine autumn day, chirruped feebly, and 
told some of his old stories, which now he told 
every day, forgetting that they had ever been heard 
before. Somehow all three had been very happy ; 
the more so, from a shadowy sense of some sympa- 
thizing presence which was rejoicing to see them 
together again, and which, stealing soft-footed and 
noiseless everywhere, touched and lighted up 
every old familiar object with sweet memories. 

And so they had gone out together to walk; 

toward the grotto where Sally had caused to 
be made a seat, and where she declared she had 
passed hours and hours, knitting, sewing, or read- 
ing. 
“Sally,” said Moses, “do you know I am tired 
of wandering? Iam coming home now. I begin 
to want a home of my own.” This he said as they 
sat together on the rustic seat and looked off on the 
blue sea. . 

“Yes, you must,” said Sally. “How lovely that 
ship looks just there coming in.” 

“Yes, they are beautiful,” said Moses, abstract- 
edly; and Sally rattled on about the difference 

tween sloops and brigs, seeming determined that 
there should be no silence such as often comes in 
ominous gaps between two friends who have long 
been separated, and have each many things to say 
with which the other is not familiar. 

“Sally '” said Moses, breaking in with a deep 
voice on one of these monologues, “do you remem- 
ber some presumptuous things I once said to you, 
in this place? 

Sally did not answer, and there was a dead 
silence,.in which they could hear the tide gently 
dashing on the weedy rocks. 

“You and I are neither of us what we were 
then, Sally,” said Moses. “We are different as if 
we were each another person. We have been 
trained in another life—educated by a great sor- 
row; is it not so?” 

“T know it,” said Sally. 





“And why should not we two, who have a 
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world of thoughts and memories which no one can 
understand but the other—why should we, each 
of us, go on together alone? If we must, why 
then, Sally, I must leave you, and I must write 
and receive no more letters, for I have found that 
you are becoming so wholly necessary to me, that 
if any other should claim you, I could not feel as I 
gught. MustI go?” 

Sally’s answer is not on record, but one infers 
what it is from the fact that they sat there very 
late, and before they knew it the tide rose up and 
shut them in, and the moon rose up in full glory 
out of the water, aud still they sat and talked, 
leaning on each other, till a cracked, feeble voice 
ealled down through the pine-trees above, like a 
hoarse old cricket, 

“ Children, be you there ?” 

“Yes, father,” said Sally, blushing and con- 
scious. 

“ Yes, all right,” said the deep bass of Moses. 
“T’ll bring her back when I’ve done with her, 
Captain.” 

“Wal’, wal’; I was gettin’ consarned, but I see 
I don’t need te. I hope you won’t get no colds nor 
nothin’.” n 

They did not; but in the course of a month 
there was a wedding at the brown house of the old 
Captain, which everybody in the parish was glad 
of, and was voted, without dissent, to be just the 
thing. 

Miss Roxy, grimly approbative, presided over 
the preparations, and all the characters of our 
story appeared, and more, each having on their 
wedding garment. Nor was the wedding less joy- 
ful that all felt the presence of a heavenly guest, 
silent and loving, seeing and blessing all, whose 
voice seemed to say in every heart, 

“ He turneth the shadow of death into morning.” 


Tue Enp. 





OUT FROM THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Atone a frontier of some two thousand miles, 
where the soldiers of the Republic are facing the 
dupes and victims of Slaveholding Treason, the 
angel of Liberty has for the first time opened the 
door of many a poor man’s prison. Men who 
have worn out their lives in unrequited toil on 
some taskmaster’s farm or plantation are astonish- 
ed, on waking some morning, to find the oppressor 
fled in conscious guilt before the advancing, tri- 
umphant legions of the Nation, and no one left 
behind to counsel their further labor or dole ont 
the coarse and scanty food whereby their lives 
have been thus far sustained. Practically, inevi- 
tably, by the operation of causes which he did not 
incite and could not control, each of these late 
bondmen finds himself suddenly freed—not merely 
enabled but compelled to act as though “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” were as 
truly and indisputably his birthright as though he 
had been born white, sent to school in due season, 
and paid for his labor. It is a strange and sudden 
transition: the freedman is constrained to rub his 
eyes and convince himself that this is not one of 
the dreams by which he has aforetime been cheat- 
ed: his next impulse is to take to his heels. 

Yes, he must flee ; for he cannot abide in free- 
dom and security on the soil which he has so long 
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moistened with his sweat and which has ofteA- 


been redeemed from the wilderness by his toi 
To-morrow the Union forces may be driven 
drawn back and the Rebels return in force: nay, 
to-morrow he may be betrayed by some epauletted 
slave-hound in the Federal service into a new and 
bitterer bondage, in defiance of every dictate of 
humanity, policy, and good faith. Im vain has 
Congress enacted and the President approved that 
the National forces shall no longer act as slave- 
catchers ; the law is evaded or defied and slaves 
are still handed over, even to rebels, in nearly or 
quite every State where the war is now in prog- 
réss, South Carolina and Georgia probably ex- 
cepted. The base will act out their nature, any 
law of God or man to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The freedman must fly: but whither? To 
whom can he look for hospitality and protection, 
for food and shelter, if the Christian charity of the 
Free North does not proffer him a welcome? The 
Free West is in goed part closed against him by 
proscriptive, inhuman laws, impelled by the blind 
hate and bitter prejudice of the uneducated Whites 
whom Slavery has exiled from the Southgand who 
know no better than to attribute their poverty and 
degradation to the innocent Blacks. The slave of 
a Tennessee or Missouri rebel who flees across the 
Ohio or Mississippi into [llinois violates thereby 
the law of the latter Free State and subjects him- 
self to dreaded penalties—penalties to be rendered 
more stringent by the New Constitution about to 
be accepted or rejected by her People. The laws 
of the Middle and Eastern Free States are general- 
ly harsh enough toward the colored man, but they 
do not deny him a right to exist. So, if the choice 
be open to him, the slave deserted by his rebel 
master and thus virtually enfranchised, turns his 
face in this direction. Thousands have already 
made their way somehow across Maryland into 
Pennsylvania ; thousands more will doubtless fol- 
low in their footsteps. What shall be their recep- 
tion ? 

These poor fugitives, with scarcely an exception, 
have always earned all they had, and a good deal 
that was stolen from them, by the hardest, coarsest 
labor ; and they have no idea of gaining it without 
labor hereafter. Unlearned as they doubtless are, 
stupid as they are generally supposed to be, they 
understand that every one’s livelihood must be 
fairly earned by himself or by others ; and they are 
quite aware that they lack the power and the wit to 
compel others towork for their profit. Ninety-nine 
in every hundred of these fugitives are trained to 
manual labor, mainly agricultural, expect to work 
for all they receive, are perfectly willing to work, 
and only ask a fair chance. Shall it not be ac- 
corded ? 

Two distinct perils stretch across their path : the 
first that of the blind and brutal negro-hate which 
would deny them any chance to work at all, under 
the plea that whatever wages they may receive 
must be abstracted from the aggregate earnings of 
White laborers. This assumption is as mistaken 
as the spirit which impels it is base. No country 
was ever impoverished, nor were the wages of its 
laborers ever reduced, by an increase of its laboring, 
producing population. An influx of gamblers, 
grog-sellers, lottery, or policy-office keepers, and 
the like, does tend to diminish earnings and in- 
crease pauperism : not so the immigration of honest, 
useful workers. If One Hundred Thousand of the 
Laboring Class were to flock into the Free States 
per month for the next twenty years, those States 
would be more prosperous and their labor better 
employed and rewarded during that whole time 
than if their immigration were reduced to an incon- 
siderable fraction. Every immigrant family would 
need a shelter, and this would create and main- 
tain a healthy and constant demand for new habi- 
tations; they would need clothing, bedding, tools, 
household implements, and a thousand conveni- 
ences, stimulating trade, keeping up a demand for 
real estate, and in every way creating a market for 
more and better rewarded labor than the immi- 
grants would supply. In a stagnant, decaying 
country, where population is stationary or declin- 
ing, Labor seeks employment in vain : not so in one 
which is rapidly growing, and where new farms, 
new houses, new shops, new factories, are con- 
stantly required and provided. 

The outery against the influx of Southern fugi- 
tives at the North is as dishonest as it is cruel. It 
is the cant of base political self-seckers who would 
mainly be partisans of the Rebellion if they dare; 
but who, not being sufficiently brave to stand 
for the slaveholding traitors, gratify their disl 
inelinations more safely by exciting j 
against their most defenseless visti Than 
who sought to excite a riot in Philadelphia against 


a couple of car-loads of fugitives from slavery to 
rebels who recently reached that city, were of the 
very breed that insisted, until after the uprising of 
the People at the bombardment of Fort Sumter, that 
we ought to avert civil war and preserve the Union 
by acceptingthe Montgomery Constitution and rec- 
ognizing Jeff. Davis as our President, vice Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ignominiously kicked oat. The very 
presses that urged that notable expedient for 
“Peace,” “ Compromise,” and “ Reconstruction,” 
are now doing their utmost to excite mobs ‘against 
these poor fugitives and deny them any chance to 
earn aliving. Let them succeed in this, and they 
will point to our alms-houses and other refuges for 
destitution crowded with negroes, and exultingly 
ask, “ Did we not tell you that negroes would only 
“work while enslaved—that to free them is to 
“compel the Whites to support them in idleness 
“and vagrancy ? Now won't you be satisfied to 
“let Slavery alone ?” etc., etc. . 

. The other class of oppressors of the poor fugitives 
from the house of bondage is less ruffianly than 
that already portrayed; but not a whit less despica- 
ble. It consists of smooth, sharp, cunning, grasp- 
ing men who, seeing them ignorant, needy, friend- 
less, and helpless, will take advantage of their 
necessities to wrench from them the largest possible 
quantum of labor for the least conceivable recom- 
pense—playing the slaveholder in everything but 
the name—laying aside the cowhide and trusting 
to the potent lash of Necessity. Now it is clear 
enough that the unlettered slave of forty or fifty 
‘years who is accustomed only to doing rude work 
in the rudest way can hardly earn the wages of a 
white American whose early years were in good 
pertspent in sehool, who has traveled and observed, 
and whose efficiency in all the various processes of 
the farm and garden is hardly equaled on earth. 
It would be no more just to pay the rude laborer 
for skill he does not possess than to deny him pay- 
ment for the strength he actually exerts. But it is 
greatly desirable that humane, generous citizens 
should give emphyment to these poor fagitives— 
should seek them out for that purpose—should 
advise them how to expend their earnings to the 
best advantage—should afford them comfortable 
shelter at the lowest rates—should trust them with 
the requisite clothing and bedding till they can 
realize the amount from their earnings—and in 
every way treat them as unfortunates to be 
befriended rather than as helpless subjects out of 
whom the last possible cent may by hard bargains 
be extorted. Let good men everywhere, but espe- 
cially in the Free States which border on the Slave, 
take prompt and concerted action on this subject— 
let them see that no fugitive stands idle at this 
busy season for lack of an employer—that none is 
compelled to work for less than he honestly earns 
—that each has good advice as to the disposal of 
his wages so as to secure his family the largest 
amount of necessaries and comforts—so that each 
shall feel that Freedom and Slavery differ in some- 
thing more than name, and be encouraged to labor 
with an energy and assiduity for which Bondage 
supplies no motive, and to endeavor constantly to 
acquire that knowledge and skill which will 
insure him a larger recompense. Many things, in 
these eventful days, press upon the attention of 
those who would mitigate the miseries which follow 
in the track of this desolating war; but none of 
them is more urgent than the duty of seeing that 
the fugitives from Slavery to rebels are afforded a 
fair opportunity to earn their livelihood by useful 
labor in this land of Freedom. 





QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ir a party of Aretic explorers—after a long, 
perilous march through driving snow-storms— 
were to find themselves under the lee of a rock or 
an ice-hummock for the night, how carefully 
would they draw forth the single match or bit of 
tinder that was to keep them from perishing. All 
depends on that one match. How they hover 
round it to protect the first faint flicker from 
the gale. “Be eareful, be c-a-r-e-f-u-l,” says the 
anxious leader, with suspended breath, as he 
watches the spark light into a little blaze, and the 
blaze slowly creep up until it takes hold of a dry 
faggot, and begins to ignite the heap of drift-wood. 
To put out that flame is suicide. To fan it is the 
first instinct of self-preservation. And when the 
seed of fire has grown into a crackling flame— 
illuminating rock and ice and fur-clad men with a 
ruddy glow—they all thank God that no careless 
hand was permitted to quench the fire on which 
their lives depended. 

This scene illustrates the graphic simile of 
Paul, “Quench not the Spirit.” It is equivalent 
to his saying to the sinner, put not out the fire 
which God’s Spirit is kindling in thy heart. The 
figure will bear study. In whatever way we look 
at it we find it full of suggestion and most solemn 
admonition. Why are inquiring souls to take heed 
not to “ quench the Spirit?” 

1. Because the Holy Spirit is the soul’s enlight- 
ener. Put not cut the light, is the apostle’s tender 
caution. A sinner’s heart is by nature enveloped 
in darkness. As absence of light makes darkness, 
so absence of spiritual knowledge makes ignorance, 
and absence of godliness makes depravity. This 
midnight of the heart can only be illuminated by 
the incoming of the Spirit. It is one of the blesse 
offices of him whom “ the Father sends to teach 
you all things,” and to “guide you into all truth.’ 
It is his work to reveal the iniquity of the heat. 
It is his to show the sinner his besetting sin, and 
to make known its exceeding heinousness. It i 
his, too, to reveal the way of.salvation. As th 
Alpine traveler at night needs the lantern at his 
waist to find his way to the hospice, so does th 
inquirer for salvation need the Divine Enlightener 
to guide his trembling footsteps to Calvary. Put 
not out the light. 

2. The Spirit resembles fire, in the second place, 
because it melts the flinty heart. A “heart of 
stone” is the Bible’s description of the stubborn 
sinner. There is no contrition, no tenderness, no 
godly love in it. It needs melting. Go into a 
vast iron-foundry, and witness the extraordinary 
processes by which fire conquers the solid metal 
until it consents to be cast or stamped or rolled 
into the form which the artificer desires. This is 
a type of God’s moral foundry, (as seen in a revival 
of religion,) where an obdurate heart is first so» 
softened as to feel the truth; then to weep over 
sin; then to be ductile and malleable ; then so 
flexible as to be “formed anew” into a shape that 
pleases the Lord Jesus Christ. This melting pro- 
cess is Wrought by the Holy Ghost. Just what the 
fire accomplishes in the foundry the infinite Spirit 
of love accomplishes in a convicted soul. As the 
Holy Spirit alone can melt you into penitence, alone 
ean subdue your stubborness, and mold you into 
obedience to God, as he alone can transform your 
bard, ungrateful deformity into the “ beauty of 
holiness,” Weentreat you, awakened friend, guench 
not the fire. 

3. The third office of the Spiritis that of a purifier. 
Have you ever witnessed the smelting process by 
which the dross is burnt away and the pure metal 
is made to flow into the clay receptacle? Then 
you have witnessed a vivid illustration of the 
Spirit’s work in sanctification. How the co i 
runs away under the blessed action of divine love! 
How the dross goes off! How the burnish 
into brightness! How the pure gold is eliminated ! 
Oh ye who yearn for a better life, for conquests 
over indwelling sin, for the incoming of holiness, 


4. O; er agency of God’s Spirit we glance 
at ; it is the heating, soul-propelling power. Every 


is accomplished in the engi of. 
an ocean-steamer when a ath to Mndled sind 
the dead mass of coal in the furnace, is accom- 
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to Christ. The mass kindles. The soul moves. 
The powers begin their play. The whole man 
gets in motion—and as long as the fire of holy love 
burns on in the depths of the soul, so long do men 
see the steady, triumphant march of a life of radi- 
ant zeal and Christlike philanthropy. This was 
the fire from heaven that descended at Pentecost. 
It was the young church’s inspiration that propelled 
it to the spiritual conquest of the globe. Here is 
the one greatest, sorest, saddest want of our 
modern churches. Pulpit and pew need alike the 
blessed propulsion which God’s Spirit alone can 
kindle. 

Do you not see by this time, my unconverted 
friend, how much your very life depends on the 
Spirit’s influence? Already have you felt his 
power. In all your compunctions for past wasted 
houss of selfishness and sin—in all your aspirings 
for a better life, you felt that power. He it was 
who thrilled you under that solemn discourse in 
God’s house, until your conscience smote as the 
reed is smitten under a mighty wind. He startled 
you on that bed of sickness, when eternity came 
near and looked you in the face. He melted your 
heart under the pleading appeal and the touching 
prayer of that faithful friend, who yearned for your 
salvation. He came with that affectionate pastor 
to your fireside, and warned you to flee from the 
wrath toeome. He spake to you out of that hollow 
tomb that opened for your departed, and bade you 
prepare to meet yourGod. A Monitor has he been 
to you: he waits to be a Comforter, a Purifier, a 
Teacher, a Sanctifier of your soul. Bare you 
grieve him away? Oh! as you value your present 
peace, and your hope of future salvation; as you 
‘desire life, and joy, and glory everlasting ; as you 
would shun the agonies of hell and secure the 
blessedness of heaven, we entreat you—quench not 
the Spirit. 

Said an old man once to his pastor: 


“When I was seventeen, I began to feel deeply at times, and 
this continued for two or three years; but I determined to put it 
off till I should be settled in life. After I was married, I reflected 
that the time had come when I had promised to attend to relig- 
ion; but I had bought this farm, and I thought it would not suit 
me to become religious till it was paid for, as some time would 
have to be devoted to attend church, and also some expense. I 
then resolved to put it off ten years ; but whenthe ten years came 
round, I thought no more about it. I often try te think, but I 
cannot keep my mind on the subject one moment.” I urged him 
by all the terrors of dying an enemy of God, to set about the work 
of repentatce. “It is too late,” said he, “I believe my doom is 
sealed ; and it-is just that it should be se, for the Spirit strove 
long with me, but I refused.” I then turned to his children, young 
men and young women, who were around him, and entreated them 
pot to put off the subject of religion, or grieve the Spirit of Gedin 
their youthful days. The old man added, ‘‘ Mind that, IfI had 








now it is too late.” 

Alas for him! He had quenched the Spirit. The 
last ray of light was extinguished, and through the 
darkness of a spiritual midnight he groped his way 
down to his hopeless grave. 


General els. 


CONGRESS. 


The Legislation actually Completed by Congress 
during the week has not been of great extent or im- 
portance. Debates have consumed most of the time, 








man thinks it safest to define it. 


prominent. 


efforts, and intentions. 


lumbia was signed by President Lincoln on the 16th ; 


he signed it. This step is without precedent, and this 
is no reason against it. The purpose of the commun- 
ication was to recommend that Congress provide in 
the usual manner for compensation claims made in 
behalf of minors, femes covert, and insane and absent 
persons, which was omitted in the bill. Chaplain 
Stockton, in his prayer in the House on the 17th, gave 
thanks to God for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the first anti-slavery thanks, we 
believe, that God has ever received from a Congres- 
sional chaplain. 

—Census Superintendent Kennedy was directed to 
furnish to the Senate a list, which will be interesting 
and useful, of the names of all slave-owners in the 
District, with the ages and other particulars of their 
slaves. 

—Mr. Lane presented a petition frgm some free 
colored men for their colonization somewhere abroad, 
Central America being suggested. 

—The system of Democratico-Secessionist annoy- 
ance of the Government, a sort of political guerrilla 
fighting, was continued by Mr. Cex of Ohio in the 
House, on the 21st, by a resolution requiring from the 
Secretary of War a vast amount of detailed statistics 
about slaves freed in consequence of the war in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, for no particular purpese. Ta- 
bled, 65 to 31. 


The Confiscation Bill was most prominent among 
war affairs, though in debate only. 

—This bill came up in the Senate on the 16th, when 

Mr. Powell argued against it on legal grounds at great 
length, as being a bill ef attainder, as inhuman, and 
an attack on slavery. This last is the real difficulty, 
of course. The Border-state phalanx can smell afar 
off any approach of a danger to their black idol. Mr. 
Powell further stated his views in opposition to all the 
arrests under martial law. We cannot see what 
measure in opposition to the slaveholders’ rebellion he 
would like. 
—Mr. Howard spoke in favor of the bin on the 18th, 
tracing the foreign and home history of the practice, 
and showing that all the revolutionary states, and the 
Federal Government, too, had made use of it. 

—Senator Davis of Ky. argued at length against 
the bill on the 22d; trying te make it out a bill of 
attainder, unfair, etc. Mr. Davis will free his mind 
but will scarcely modify the course of legislation. 

—In the House, on the 17th, sixteen confiscation 
bills, the plans of as many different members, were 
on the 16th sent in by the Judiciary Committee, with 
a recommendation that none of them pass. About 
half of them were read, under the motion to table 
them, and the affair was postponed forthe time. On 
the 22d, a somewhat complicated debate, with motions 
to amend, substitute, lay on the table, etc., took place 
on the bills; mest of which must be addled by this 
time. No conclusion was reached. 


— Of Other War Business :—The House, on the 16th, 
passed the bill for an army signal corps ; this organ- 
ization having been thoroughly tried, and found 
remarkably useful. 

—The censorship of the press was delicately 
alluded to in a somewhat feeble resolution passed by 
the House on the 16th, to the effect that Goverament 
ought not to interfere with telegraphing news—except 
when it thinks proper ! 

—Secessionist Vallandigham exhibited his animus 
again on the 16th, when a bill came up from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to appropriate $30,000,000 
for paying volunteers enlisted over and above the 
number of half a millien. Vallandigham ‘impudently 





This is a horrible ; and the will expect 
prompt action by the in of such 
@ fearful crime. The resolution was adopted. 


attended to it then, it would have been well with me to-day; but 


affording the constituent the inestimable privilege of 
knowing—not, necessarily, what his representative’s 
or senator’s position is, on the great questions of the 
day, but—how that able legislator and profound states- 


Questions invelving Slavery have been somewhat 


~The African slave-trade “~ppression treaty with 
Great Britain, now before the Senate for ratification, 
will constitute another important step in the establish- 
ment of our country on the side of freedom. This 
treaty may, we fully believe, be expected to bring 
about a sincere and energetic effort by the United 
States to end that cursed trade, instead ot the hypo- 
critical and feeble pretenses which the pro-slavery 
administrations have hitherto sent out, of squadrons, 


—The bill to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 


and he sent in a message explaining to Congress why 
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—The Work of In seems te 
extend into “ fresh aslas tot rautiren ono . 

—Mr. McDougall brought up Gen. Stone’s case 
again on the 16th, speaking of the committee which 
caused his arrest as an “ inquisition,” and in on 
the 21st, when Mr. McD., and Mr. Wade in reply, went 
over nearly the old ground of attack and defense, but 
with rather more circumstantiality on the part of Mr. 
Wade; and Mr. Sumner took occasion to explicitly 
deny that he had anything whatever to do with the 
arrest of Stone, either directly or indirectly. 
Chandler of the War committee, so roundly attac 
by McDougall, said that he was “ tired of these’mean 
and false imputatiens on the committee ;” and when 
McDougall wanted to know who he meant was 
false, very properly repeated the remark, and would 
do no more. There was considerable excitement, 
but the debate ended with no particular result except 
the repeated explanation that Stone cannot be tried 
now, because the judges and witnesses. are in the 
field 


—Mr. Hale, from the select Senate committee, ap- 
pointed in July, to investigate the losses of Govern- 
ment property at Pensacola, Norfolk, and Harpeér’s 
Ferry, presented a long and interesting report, which 
was ordered printed. The report leaves the Pensa- 
cola affair to the Navy Department, which has under- 
taken to examine it; convicts Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration of neglecting to secure the $9,760,000 worth 
of property at Norfolk, after its danger became evi- 
dent, and blames the present Government for not 
moving in the business for thirty-seven days; cen- 
sures the imbeciles McCauley, Paulding, and Pender- 
grast, for not doing their duty in saving the same 
property when in their power, MeCauley not even 
obeying orders. It leaves the public to estimate the 
facts that McCauley has merely been left on half-pay, 
and the other two imbeciles put in charge of two 
more great navy yards, Brooklyn and Philadelphia! 
And it finds that while Capt. Jones did his duty at 
Harper’s Ferry, the Government were to blame in not 
re-enforcing the command. 

—Mr. Diven, the somewhat uaregulated member 
from N. Y., called up his resolution directing the 
Attorney-General to sue Gen. Fremont and contractor 
Beard for the expense of the St. Louis fortifications ; 
and a quite warm debate ensued, Diven repeating 
the old charges of extravagance, and Blair of Mo. 
saying some ill-tempered things about Fremont, con- 
tractor Woods, etc. Mr. Colfax ably answered them, 
very forcibly exposing the evident malignity and 
meanness ef these assaults, always timed so as to 
correspond with Gen. Fremont’s actual employment, 
so as to cripple his activity and ruin his reputation. 
Messrs. Phelps of Cal. and Stevens of Pa. also op- 
posed this attack ; and the resolution was tabled. 

Senator Starke, it will be remembered, met with 
some rubs in his entrance to his seat, and a special 
committee of six was appointed at his own demand 
to report on his loyalty. Five of them reported on 
the 22d that Starke had been an ardent advoeate of 
the rebellious states long before Nov. 21, #61, and 
was then such; that after the Confederate eonstitu- 
tion was formed, he openly admired it, and desired 
that the other states should come in under it; and 
lastly, that he is disloyal. A pretty clear case. 


—Internal Improvements and Affairs have occupied 
much of the time and talk, of the week. 

—The Pacific Railroad bill was debated in com- 
mittee of the Whole on the 17th. Lovejoy (Ill.) 
opposed Sit as being “logrolled” to benefit sundry 
railroad companies :—as if any suck road could be 
built without connecting with some Eastern ones and 
benefiting them! Pike (Me.) wanted the matter 
postponed to next session, when we should know how 
our money matters stood. Dunn (Ind.) wanted the 

enterprise left to capitalists. Kelly (Pa.) and Fes- 
senden (Me.) urged the building of the road for civil 
and military reasons. Morrill (Vt.) said no money 
could be raised for it now. Blair (Mo.) attacked the 
motives of the opponents of the bill, and Campbell 
(Pa.) showed that a beginning is necessary, if we are 
ever to finish, that we may as well begin now, end 
that the Government is paying yearly $7,800,000 for 
transportation to the Pacific—twice as much as the 
bill calls for in the way of interest on bonds. The 
debate was continued on the 18th; White (Ind.) 
claiming to be in favor of a road, but against this 
plan ; and Sheffield (R. I.) opposing it. There seems 
no prospect of the passage of any bill for a Pacific 
railroad at this session. Aside from the violent 
clashes and struggles of opposing selfish interests 
which would naturally impede any bill, the pressure 
on the strength and finances of the country is felt to 
be too great for venturing upon the enterprise just 
now. 

—An armed mail steam-ship line between San 
Francisco and Shanghai is contemplated by a bill 
before the Senate, and Mr. Latham of Oal., whose 
constituents wish it, spoke in its favor on the 18th. 
There are many reasons for such a line, ifthe country 
can afford it; but Messrs. Fessenden and Sumner 
argued that it cannot. No vote was taken. 

—Mr. Pomeroy of Ketsas introduced into the 
Senate, on the 16th, a bill to org#nize the Territory of 
Lanniwa, to include the present Indian Territory 
south of Kansas, Proper provisions are to be made 
for the tribes. 

—Electors in the District of Columbia are required 
by a bill passed in the Senate on the 17th, to take the 
oath of allegiance, and swear that they have always 
been loyal. — 

—The House bill for an agricultural bureau came 
up in the Sengte on the 17th, but was not disposed of. 
Mr. Wright offered a substitute, providing for the 
collection and diffusion of statistics on agriculture 
and commerce ; very desirable objects, and urged by 
Mr. Wright in a sensible and forcible manner. 

—The House bill for a branch mint at Denver, 
Colorado, passed the Senate on the 17th, after Mr. 
Fessenden had shown that gold enough is produced 
in that Territory to justify its establishment. 

—Quite a number of petitions have been, presented 
during the week for a bankrupt law, and for emanci- 
pation. 

—Of the considerable number of other petitions, 
resolutions, etc., presented, but not disposed of, none 
require special notice. 


FOREIGN. 


The Foreign News is to the 10th. It contains 
nothing of remarkable importance or interest. 

—A New Steamer, the Ovieto, of 750 tuns, said to 
be a fast vessel, and fit for a man. of-war, sailed from 
Liverpool on March 22, as is suspected, with the in- 
tention of becoming a rebel privateer. Hers would 
be a solitary lot, as the Sumter is still “ corked up” in 
Gibraltar by the attentive Tuscarora. 

—One Bentinck, not much renowned for wisdom, 
a member of Parliament, attributed whatever distress 
there is in England to the “ inconsistent and inhuman 
policy of its Government in refusing to recognize 
the Confederate States.” 

—Mr. Peabody is to receive the “freedom of the 
city of London”—whatever that is—in a gold box; 
it is more evident what that is. 

—The English are claiming that their Captain 
Cole invented the principle of the Monitor. Yes; 
but Ericsson invented it first. The Bulls are as 
vexed as De Quincey’s old philosopher, and seem to 
be saying, like him, “ Pereant gut ante nos nostra— 
invenerunt !” 

—The Emperor Napoleon has reduced his arnay by 
32,000, besides directing two infantry regiments to be 
disbanded, and 2,200 horses tobe sold, 

—The Italian ve Department is building some 
iron-plated ships of war. 
see The Clergy of Bologna are said to have been de- 
tected in an extensive conspiracy. 

—The Modenese Army, which, it will be remem- 
bered, its Austrian monarch transferred into hands 
of Francis Joseph, is to be partly 
the Austrian forces, partly to be made missionaries 
of brigandage in behalf of Bomba, in Naples. The 
men thus provided for are dissatisfied. 

—Prussia, which has not the usual nny oa 
vantage of a deficit, is to have its taxes lowered. 


Happy land! 

a aherinidaien isha taeiuas iron-plated ship. 
—The Greek Insurrection now seems to draw 
toward its end, as a French and an E 
before Nauplia, to save such rebels as 
amnesty does not reach 
cantly recommend the others to give it up. 

—Balla Rao, 
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Serman 
Henry Ward Beecher.* 


“So the king of the south shall come into his kingdom, and 
ghall return into his own land. But his sons shall be stirred up, 
and shall assemble a multitude of great forces: and one shall cer- 
tainly come, and overflow, and pass through: then shall he re- 
turn, and be stirred up even to his fortress, And the king of the 
‘eouth shall be moved with choler, and shall come forth and fight 
with him, even with the king of the north: and he shall set forth 
a@ great multitude ; but the multitude shall be given into his hand. 
And when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart shall be 
lifted up; and he shall cast down many ten thousands; but he 
shall not be strengthened by it. For the king of the north shall 
return, and shall set forth a multitude greater than the former, 
sad shall certainly come after certain years with a greatarmy and 
With much riches. And in those times there shall many stand up 
‘egainst the king of the south : also the robbers of thy people shal! 
exalt themselves to establish the visions: but they shall fall. So 
the king of the north shall come, and cast up a mount, and take 
She most fenced cities: and the arms of the south shall not with- 
Stand, neither his chosen people, neither shall there be any 
@trength to withstand. But he that cometh against him shall do 
. &Ceording to his own will, and none shall stand before him; ani 
hhe shal! stand in the glorious land, which by his hand shall be 
@ongumed. He shall also set his face to enter with the strength of 
his whole kingdom. And equality ”—or conditions of equality— 
“shall be with him ; thus shall he do.”—Dan, xi. 9—17. 


IT do not use these words in any close historical 
sense. They are a very poetic and glowing de- 
scription of a conflict in which, with a singular fit- 
ness to our times, both the terms north and south, 
and the events which were predicted, are strikingly 
suggestive. And although a sharp exegesis might 
destroy some parts of the seeming analogy, | shall 
eonsider them asa splendid poetic imagery. As 
such, I think you will agree with me that it is a 
remarkable passage, and that it not only describes 
the past with great accuracy, but throws a blazing 
light upon the times that are to come. We arein 
the midst of times the most exciting ; times that de- 
mand faith; times in which the teachings and 
prophecies of Scripture come with peculiar empha- 
sis. 

You will remember the scenes of one year ago. 
it was just such a bright and beautiful day as this 
has been. The air was fullof news. These great 
cities boiled like caldrons. The people had learned 
that the guns had opened upon Fort Sumter. 
Treason was consummated! Our hearts yearned 
toward the brave garrison. We hoped that*the 
leaders and their companions in arms would sus- 
tain the stronghold. Our hearts felt the cold 
breath of horror, when at last it was known that 
the flag ofthe Union had been assaulted. The forts 
that had belched their fire upon that flag, had been 
built underneath its protection. They had carried 
it for years upon: their flag-staff. The very guns 
that were flaming upon it, had been founded and 
forged under its flowing folds. The menthat aimed 
them, had been born and reared under its protection. 
That flag had been the honored ensign of our people 
in their memorable struggle for independence. It 
had seen the British arms laid down before it. It 
had been honored in every land. Our men-of-war 
had borne it, without disgrace, to every part of the 
‘world. Nor was there a port upon the globe where 
men chose or dared to insult that national emblem. 
That inglorious wickedness was reserved to our 
own people! It was by American hands that it 
pt dishonored, slit with balls, and trailed in the 

ust! ‘ 

That a crime so unnatural and monstrous was 
then going on, made the anniversary of this day 
memorable above all Sabbaths of our history. It 
was an infernal insurrection against liberty, good 
government, and civilization, on the most sacred 
day of the week! We shall not soon experience a 
like excitement again. Although but a year ago, 
it seems ten years. And in ordinary history, ten 
years are not so full of matter as has been this 
single year. It is full of events visible, but yet 
more full of those things that do not come by ob- 
servation. 

Such has been the intensity of public feeling, 
that it has seemed as if nothing was doing. We 
have chidden those in authority, and felt that due 
speed had not beenmade. But within one twelve- 
month a gigantic army has been raised; drilled; 
all its equipments created ; all the material of war 
produced and collected together. The cannon that 
now reverberate across the continent, a twelve- 
month ago were sleeping ore in the mountains. 
The clothing of thousands was fleece upon the 
backs of sheep. As we look back, we can scarcely 
“believe our own senses, that so much has been 
done ; although at every single hour ot it, it seemed 
as if little was being done—for all the speed and all 
the power of this great Government were not so 
fast and eager as our thoughts and desires were. 

A navy has sprung forth, almost at a word; and; 
stranger still, by the skill of our inventors and 
naval constructors, a new era has been inaugurated 
in naval warfare. It is probable that forts and 
ships have come to end of one dispensation, and 
that the old is to give place, hereafter, to the new. 

Let me tell you, at once, that I regard the history 
of this year as nothing less than the history of the 
common people of America. It is memorable on 
account of the light that it throws upon them. 
We are fond of talking ot American ideas. There 
are such things as American ideas, distinctive, 
peculiar, national. Not that they were first dis- 
covered here, or that they are only entertained 
here ; but because moré than anywhere else they 
lie at the root of the institutions, and are working 
out the laws and the policies of this people. 

The root idea is this : that man is the most sacred 
trust of God to the world ; that his value is derived 
from his moral relations, from his divinity. 
Looked at in his relations to God and the eternal 
world, every man is so valuable that you cannot 
make distinction between one and another. If you 
measure a man by the fruit and skill that he can 
exhibit, there is great distinction between one and 
another. Men are not worth the same thing to 
society.” All men cannot think with a like value, 
nor work with a like product. And if you meas- 
ure man as a producing creature—that is, in his 
secular relations—men are not alike valuable. 


and in their affectional relations to God and the 
eternal world, the lowest man is so immeasurable 
in value that you cannot make any practical differ- 
ence between one man and enother. Although, 
doubtless, some are vastly above others, the lowest 
and least goes beyond your power of conceiving, 
and your power of measuring. This is the root 
idea, which, if not recognized, is yet operative. It 
is the fundamental principle of our American 
scheme, that man is above nature. Man, by virtue 
ef his original endowment and afliliation to the 
eternal Father, is superior to every other created 
thing. There is nothing to be compared with man. 
All governments are from him and for him, and 
notover himand upon him. Allinstitutions are not 
his masters, but his servants. All days, all ordi- 
nances, all usages, come to minister to the chief 
and the king, God’s son, man; and he only his 
master. Therefore he isto be thoroughly enlarged, 


thoroughly empowered by development, and then | maintenance of the great national trust, and for the 
| establishment of American ideas over the whole 
ad in v , American continent. 
and teaching it: that men, having been once | that they could lean back on the brave heart $f 
, the great intelligent le. 
The education of the common people follows, | : A sag 


thoroughly trusted. This is the American idea— 
for we stand in contrast with the world in holding 


thoroughly educated, are to be absolutely trusted. 


then, as a necessity. They are to be fitted to 
govern. Since all things are from them and for 
them, they must be educated to their function, to 
their destiny. No pains are spared, we know, in 
Europe, to educate princes and nobles who are to 

vern. No expense is counted too great, in 

urope, to prepare the governing classes for their 
function. America has her governing class, too; 
and that governing class is the whole people. It is 
a slower work, because it is so much larger. It is 
never carried so high, because there is so much 
more of it. It is easy to lift up a crowned class. 
It is not easy to lift up society from the very foun- 
dation. That is the work of centuries. And 
therefore, though we have not education so deep 
nor so high as it is in some ether places, we have 
it broader than it is anywhere else in the world; 
and we have learned that for ordi affairs intel- 
ligence among the common people is better than 
treasures of knowledge among particular classes of 
the people. School-books do more for this country 
than encyclopedias. - 

And se there comes up the American conception 
of a common people as an order of nobility, or as 
standing in the same place to us that orders of 
a 
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: bra t , ergetic, to take courage, and to rescue the land. 
But when you measure men on their spiritual side, | 






nobility stand to other’ peoples. Not that after our 
men, and men of genius, are counted 
out, we call all that remain the commen poor 
The whole community, top and bottom and inter- 
mediate, the strong and the weak, the rich and the 
poor, the leaders and the followers, constitute with 
us the commonwealth in which laws spring from 
the people, administration conforms to theif Wishes, 
and they are made the final judges of every interest 
of the State. . 

In America there is not one single element of 
civilization that is not made to depend, in the end, 
upon public opinion. Art, law, adminstration, 
policy, reformations of morals, religious teaching, 
all derive, in our form of society, the most potent 
influence from the common people. For although 
the common people are educated in preconceived 
notions of religion, the great intuitions and in- 
stincts of the heart of man rise up afterwards, and 
in their turn influence back. So there is action 
and reaction. 

It is this very thing that has led men that are 
educated, in Europe, to doubt the stability of our 
nation. Owing to a strange ignorance on their 
part, our glory has seemed to them our shame, 
and our strength has seemed to them our weakness, 
and our invincibility has seemed to them our dis- 
aster and defeat. This impression of Europeans 
has been expressed in England in language that 
has surprised us, and that one day will surprise 
them. We know more of it in England because 
the English language is our mother tongue, and we 
are more concerned to know what England thinks 
of us than any other nation. 

But it is impossible that nations educated into 
sympathy with strong governments, and with the 
side of those that govern, should sympathize with 
the governed. In this country the sympathy goes 
with the governed, and not with the governing, 
as much as in other countries it goes with the 
governing, and not with the governed. And 
abroad they are measuring by a false rule, and by 
a home-bred sympathy. 

It is impossible for men who have not seen it to 
understand that there is no society possible that 
will bear such expansion and contraction, such 
strains and burdens, as asociety made up of free 
educated common people, with democratic insfitu- 
tions. It has been supposed that such a society 
was the most unsafe, and the least capable of con- 
trol, of any. But I declare that, whether tested by 
external pressure, or, as now, by the most wondrous 
internal evils, an educated democracy, or gemo- 
cratic people, are the strongest government that 
can be made on the face of the earth. In no other 
form of society is it so safe to set discussion at large. 
Nowhere else is there such safety in the midst of 
apparent conflagration. Nowhere else is there 
such entire rule when there seems to be such entire 
anarchy. A foreigner would think, pending a 
Presidential election, that the end of the world had 
come. The people roar and dash like an ocean. 
“ No government,” he would say, “ was ever strong 
enough to hold such wild and tumultuous enthu- 
siasm, and zeal, and rage.” There is not agovern- 
ment strong enough to hold them. Nothing but 
self-government will do it: that will. Educate 
men to take care of themselves, individually and in 
masses, and then let the winds blow; then let the 
storms fall; then let excitements burn, and men 
will learn to move freely upon each other, as do 
drops of water in the ocean. Our experience from 
generation to generation has shown that, though we 
may have fantastic excitements; though the whole 
land may seem to have swung from its moorings on 
a sea of the wildest agitation, we have only to let 
the silent dropping paper go into the box, and that 
is the end of the commotion. To-day, the flames 
mount to heaven ; and on every side you hear the 
most extravagant prophecies and the fiercest objur- 
gations ; and both sides know that if they do not 
succeed, the end of the world will havecome. But 
to-morrow the vote is declared, and each side go 
home laughing, to take hold of the plow and the 
spade ; and they are satisfied that the nation is safe 

after all. 

And we have come to ridicule the idea of dan- | 
ger from excitements. Where else was there ever 
a nation that could bear to have every question, no 
matter how fiery or how fierce, let loose, to go up | 
and down, over hill and through valley, without 
police of watching government to restrain the ab- 
solute liberty of the common people? Where else 
was ever a government that could bear to allow 
entire free discussion? We grow strong under it. 
Voting is the cure of evil with us. Talking cures 
the individual. A great many laugh at talkers, 
and praise doers. [ love doers; but do not let us 
undervalue talking—for the benefit of talking is 
not altogether what men say: it is that having 
said, they feel better. And so there is a safety- 
valve. When the steam of zeal and passion and 
feeling rises, if they can but blow off, they wili not 
explode; but if you stop the vent, woe be to the 
people that feel too much! Talking is a safety- 
valve. Do not let us stop talking. Liberty that 
is dangerous abroad, is our very safety. And as 
our whole future depends upon our rightly under- 
standing this matter—the liberty of the common 
people, and the glory of the common people ; and 
as this Government of our educated common peo- 
ple is to be the death of slavery, and to spread over 
this continent an order of things for which in past 
experience there is no parallel, and for which 
men’s ideas are not prepared, we do well to take 
heed of this memorable year of the common peo- 
ple. Let histories register this year of 1461-2, as 
thelyear of the common people of America. 

I. One year ago there fell a storm upon the | 
great heart of the common people, which swayed 
it as the oceanisswayed. It has not calmed itself 
yet. It was that shot at the American flag that 
touched the national heart. No one knew before 
what a depth of feeling was there. We did not 
know how our people had clustered about that 
banner all their ideas of honor, and patriotism, and 
glory. We did not know how the past and future 
met and stood upon that flag in the imagination of 
every American. In an hour all this was dis- 
closed. And what was the manifestation of that 
hour? All things that separated the common 
people of America were at once forgotten. There 
rose up, with appalling majesty, the multitude of 
the common people. The schemes of treachery, 
the political webs that had been framed, went , 
down in 2 moment; and the voice of the common } 
people it was that called the Government to be en- 


But I would not have you suppose that the com- 
mon people gave forth merely an unreasoning 
zeal—a furious burst of patriotic emotion. The 
common people of the North had, and they still 
have, a clear, comprehensive, and true idea of 
American nationality, such as we looked for in 
vain in many of the leaders of past times. They 











had taken in the right view of national unity. 
They had a right view of the trust of territory held | 
in common by all, for all, on this continent. They, 
felt, more than any others, that divine Providence 
had given to this people, not a northern part, not a 
middle ridge, not a southern section, but an undi- 
vided continent. They held it, not for pride, not 
for national vanity, not to be cut and split into 
warring sections, but as a sacred trust held for 
sublimest ends of human happiness, in human lib- 
erty. And the instincts and intuitions of the com- 
mon people it was that made this, not a struggle 
for sectional precedency, but a struggle for the 


And our Government felt 


While, then, men of our own blood are ignorant | 
and blind ; while even to this hour the ablest states- 
men in the British Parliament are declaring, though 
in a friendly spirit in most respects, that it were 
better that an amicable settlement and separation 
should take place, and that they should live apart 
who cannot live peaceably together, our common 
people are greater than parliaments or than minis- 
ters ; and they see, and feel, and know, that God has 
rolled upon them a duty, not of present peace, but 
of future stability, national grandeur, and conti- 
nental liberty. This is the doctrine of the common 
people, and it will stand. 

For-that idea our common people are giving their 
sons, their blood, and their treasure, and they will 
continue to the uttermost to give them, 

For this sake see what a common people can do. 
One of the most difficult things for any people to do, 
for any reason, is to lay aside their animosities and 
malignant feelings. . But this great common people 
have laid aside every animosity, every party feel- 
ing, and all political disagreements; and for one 
year they have maintained an honest unity. I am 
more proud of the substantial unity that has been 
wrought out in the North, than of any battle that 
has been fought. It is the noblest evidence of the 
strength of our Government. ; 

The common people have given without stint 
their sons, their substance, and their ingenuity ; 
and they are not weary of giving. Such a parallel 
is not to be found in history, as the fact that after 











twelve months there has not only been no re-ac- 
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tion, but the Chairman of the Military Committee 
rose in his place in the Senate and declared that 
there were already one hundred and fifty thousand 
more men in the army than knew what to do 
with ; and that an order has gone out to stop re- 
cruiting. After twelve months, men desirous of 
fighting for their country are so numerous that the 
authorities are obliged to decline to take any more. 

The common people have consented patiently to 
the interruption of their industries, and to all the 
burdens which taxes bring. Taxes touch men in 
a very tender place; for human nature resides very 
strongly in the cular neighborhood where taxes 
anchor. And if anything takes hold of men and 
brings them to their bearings, it is the imposition 
of burdens that are felt in the 
think that men can carry burdens on their hearts 
easier than on their exchequer. But they have 
taken both the burdens of taxation and bereave- 
ments, they have given both blood and money ; and 
they are willing to bear the load as long as it is 
necessary to secure this continent to liberty. 

They have demanded of this administration 
which they themselves ordained, that it should not 
spare them. The only thing that the people have 
ever been disposed to blame the Government for, 
has been that it has not moved fast enough ; 
that it has not done enough. “Take more; call 
for more ; do more!” is the demand of the- people 
upon the Government. 

They have accepted the most unwonted and 
dangerous violations of the fundamental usages of 
this land with implicit submission. A proud 
people, jealous of their rights ; a proud people, the 
flash of whose eye is like blood- when they are 
wronged in their fundamental rights; and yet, the 
precious writ of habeas corpus has been suspended, 
and they have consented. They have beon re- 
stricted in their intercourse to a degree to which 
they have‘not been wonted, and they have judged 
it expedient to submit. 

They have submitted to the limitation of speech 
and discussion—a thing most foreign to American 
ideas. The arrest of men without charge, and 
their imprisonment and long duress without trial— 
these are new in our times, and in thisland. And 
yet, under all these interruptions of our most grave 
and important principles and rights, the people 
have been calm; they have trusted their Govern- 
ment; and they have been willing to wait. 

These are dangerous things, even in extremity ; 
but for their sakes who control the affairs of this 
nation, and that they might have the most unlim- 
ited power to crush the rebellion, and establish lib- 
erty, the common people, with magnanimous 
generosity, have yielded up these imperishable 
rights. 

When the whole national heart beat with grati- 
fication at the arrest of men who had been at the 
root of this grand treachery, mark, I beseech of 
you, the bearing of the common people of America. 
If there was one thing about which they were 
expected to rage like wolves, it was this. Nothing 
in external circumstances could be more irritating 
and aggravating than those exhibitions of foreign 
feeling which came to our knowledge. I know 
that the diplomatic language of the two Govern- 
ments was very smooth and unexceptionable ; and 
I am informed that the tone of many of the local 
papers of England was kind; but all the English 
papers that I saw, with one or two exceptions, were 
of such a spirit that I will characterize them only 
by saying that good breeding was not common 
where the editors of them lived. If there was one 
single missile more offensive than another, it was 
eagerly sought out. Tried on the side of revenge; 
tried on the side of national animosities ; tried by 
foreign impertinence and unkindness; tried at 
home in the midst of treachery, in the midst of 
war, in the midst of troubles and burdens, and in 
the midst of an interrupted commerce, mark the 
heroic conduct of this great American people. 

Government pronounced its judgment against the 
feelings and expectations of the common people. 
The men were to be given up. There was silence 
instantly, and thoughtfulness, throughout this land. 
Then came acquiescence, full, cheerful, uncom- 

plaining. I have yet to see a single paper that 
seriously, after the appearance of the letter of the 
Secretary of State, made one complaint or ill- 
natured remark. Such a thing was never before 
seen in the history of the world. Mason and 
Slidell might have been taken from Washington to 
Boston Harbor under the care of a single ofiicer 
without molestation from the common people of 
America. These are the people that they are 
pleased to call the mob of America; but I declare 
that not among crowned heads and privileged 
classes, not among any other people on the earth, is 
there such stability, such order, such self-restraint, 
such dignity, and, I will say it, such sublime 
nobility, as there is among the educated common 
people of America. God bless them! Under the 
terrible inflictions of battle, under gricis innumer- 
able, in the midst of desolations that go to the very 
heart of tamilies, there is the same noble, patient, 
uncompleining cheerfulness and devotion to this 
great cause. Let these things be pondered. 

II. The history of this year has silently developed 
many convictions based upon great truths. It has, 
in the first place, revolutionized the whole opinion 
of men as to the relative military power of the free 
states and slave states of America. We approach 
the more external features of this history, then. It 
was an almost undisputed judgment that the habits 
of the South bred prowess ; that they were chival- 
ric ; that their educated men were better officers 
than ours ; and that their common people, in the 
hour of battle. would be better soldiers than the 
laboring classes of the North. It never was our 
faith, it never was our belief, but that the laboring 
and educated common people were just as much 
better for military development, when the time 
came, as for ordinary industrial purposes. Events 
have justified our impressions in this regard. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the line of battle. 
Passing by the earlier conflicts prematurely brought 
on, in which the advantage was, without good con- 
duct on either side, in favor of Southern men, let us 
take that line of conflicts that subsequently fol- 
lowed each other almost without interruption. 

We will commence with the taking. of Hilton 
Head and Beaufort. I will not speak of their con- 
duct there. It may not have been inglorious; but 
there was nothing specially heroic in it. The last 
ditch was not on Hilton Head, and they became 
pilgrims in search of it—for it is in that ditch that 
they are determined to die, and in no other! 

At Roanoke Island there was a conflict. I am 
ashamed of the men that defended that place. 
They are Americans. They are yet almost every 
one of them to be voting citizens. There were not 
enough killed to make any particular difference 
with the vote in their precincts! Some three thou- 
sand men, with seme six batteries, with such a dif- 
ficult ground of approach, and with such field- 
works—it is simply shameful and ignominious, the 
manner in which they ran away and gave victory 
to our arms. It is no proof that the Yankees fight 
well, that they took Roanoke Island. They had 
no chance to try ! 

Newbern lies not far from there. There is no 
stronger line of defenses than that which their en- 
gineering skill had built at that place. And it is 
another shame and disgrace, the way in which 
Newbern was taken by our arms. For although 
our men were fighting bravely, and were willing 
to face danger and difficulty, and showed pluck 
enough, I cannet say that there is any credit to the 
Southern name, and so to American arms, in the 
conflict there. They fled ignominiously. They 
made not a ten-thousanth part of the use that they 
should have made of their advantages. If South- 
ern courage is more eminent than Northern, we 
must go somewhere else than to Beaufort, Roanoke 
Islond, Newbern, Edenton, or Warrenton, to find it 
out! 

Fort Henry reflects no great credit upon them ; 
and Fort Donelson is another everlasting shame 
and disgrace. Weshall never boast much about 
it. After three days’ fighting, after comparatively 
a few hours’ fighting, two out of three generals 
sneaked and ran away, with a whole division of 
men, leaving the third on purpose to surrender the 
remainder! Our men fought bravely ; but it was 
no great credit to them to take Fort Donelson, that 
had only such men in it! 

Straightway Bowling Green was evacuated. 
Before this, there had been fighting at Somerset, 
where, with superiority of arms, and with im- 
mense advantages in their own jntrenchments, 
they did nothing that they will be apt to read with 
any great pleasure in times to come. They be- 
haved shamefully ! 

Nashville surrendered next. And then came 
the scenes of Island No. 10. If there is one thing 
that is counted difficult in the history of warfare, 
it is to cross a river in the face of a brave enemy; 
if there is one river on the face of the globe that is 
more difficult to cross thar another, it is the Mis- 
sissippi ; and if there is one period when it is more 
difficult to cross that river than another, that period 
is now. And yet, though there was a current of 
more than five miles an hour, though the stream 
was filled with trees and obstructions which were 
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sweeping down at 8 furious rate, and though there 
cwere six or seven batteries of heavy guns on the 
Opposite shore, General Pope moved across in the. 
face of these batteries, and, 1 am ashamed to say 

it, our forces took ion of the other side 

without losing a singie man! | did not want a man 

to be lost, but I wanted Americans to fight better. 

For they are our citizens, and it is an everlasting 

shame and disgrace to them. Why, they were 

swept up, five or six thousand of them, and bagged 

like so many partridges! That is Southern 

chivalry! That is Southern courage! 

Almost the only redeeming feature is this last, 
and as yet imperfectly reported, conflict at Pitts- 
burg Landing. I thank the Mississippi men, the 
Texas men, and the Louisianians. The Virginians 
have not done much. Neither have the North 
Carolinians. The South Carolinians are as fleet as 
gazelles! The Southwestern men are the only 
rebels that have shown any pluck; and they didit 
when confronted with Northern men, and, what is 
better yet, with Yankees. For while we hear of 
the heroism of the men of Iowa, and Illinois, and 
Indiana, (and it is peculiarly grateful to my feel- 
ings to hear such good accounts of those among 
whom I lived so long, and whom I learned to 
love go well,) it must be remembered that hund- 
reds and thousands of those who have settled 
in these Western states were born and bred in New 
England, and are Hebrews of the Hebrews, Yankees 
of Yankee stock, born of New England parents. 
And if their fighting at the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing does not reverse the opinion of the South in 
respect to Yankee courage, then they saust wait a 
little while longer. 

But what are the general results of this conflict ? 
The rebels are swept out of the upper and eastern 
mee of Virginia. They have lost one portion of 

orth Carolina. Their seaboard is almost taken 
fromthem. They have been driven from kentucky 
and Missouri, and in Tennessee they are close 
pressed on Memphis itself. They are on the eve, 
apparently, of losing the great metropolis of the 
Southwest. And has there been one single field in 
which Northern endurance and courage has not 
been made to appear eminent over Southern? In 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing what a disparity 
there was in generalship between the North and 
the South! I think that battle was won by the 
soldiers. I think that the southwestern men had 
every advantage in military skill, and that on our 
side the advaniage was that we had men who 
would not be whipped. That was about our only 
advantage. 1 know not what laier accounts may 
show, but judging from the accounts that we have 
already had, it seems to me that our men had little 
help of generalship. It was hands, and not brains, 
that conquered there. 

This matter, then, will, from this time forth, stand 
on different ground. It is not for the sake of vain- 
glorying that I make these recapitulations. If it 
were not that I have a moral end in view, I should 
think it unworthy for me to say the things that I 
have said at this time, and in this place; but you 
will never have peace until you have respect, and 
you will never have respect so long as a boasting 
Southern effete population think that they can 
overmaster Northern sturdy yeomen. When they 


know what Northern muscle and blows mean, they . 


will respect them; and when they respect them, 
we shall be able to live in harmony with them: 
and not till then. 

But there are many other things that have been 
evolved in the history of the year. There have 
been convictions wrought in the minds of the 
thinking common people that will not be easily 
worn out. There is coming to be a general con- 
viction that men brought up under the influence of 
slavery are contaminated to the very root, and that 
they cannot make good citizens of arepublic. The 
radical nature of slavery issuch as to destroy the 
possibility of good citizenship in the masses of men. 
Exceptions there are, because even in the slave 
states there are large neighborhoods where slavery 
does not exist, and where many men are superior 
to their circumstances. But the average tendency 
of slave influences is to narrow men; to make 
them selfish ; to unfit them for public spirit; to 
destroy that large patriotism from which comes the 
feeling of nationality. 

I think there is a widening conviction that 
slavery and its laws, and liberty and its institu- 
tions, cannot exist under one government. And I 
think that if it were not for the impediment of 
supposed Constitutional restrictions, there would 
be an almost universal disposition to sweep, as 
with a deluge, this gigantic evil out of our 
land. The feeling of the people in this matter is 
unmistakable. The recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of these United States, which has been corrob- 
orated by the resolution of Congress, is one of the 
most memorable events of our history. The fact 
that a policy of emancipation has been recom- 
mended by the Chief Magistrate, and respected by 
Congress, cannot be over-estimated in importance. 
Old John Quincy Adams lifted his head in the 
grave, methinks, when that resolution was carried. 
He that was almost condemned for treason because 
he dared to introduce in Congress asubject that 
looked toward emancipation—do you suppose that 
he lay quiet when the President proposed, and 
Congress passed, a resolution in favor of offering 
help to those states which might consent to the 
gradual emancipation of slavery within their bor- 
ders? Last Friday—a day not henceforth to be 
counted inauspicious—was passed the memorable 
bill giving liberty to the slave in the District of 
Columbia. One might almost say, if the President 
had signed it, “ Lord, now let thy servant depart in 
peacg, according to thy word ; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” Itis worth living for a life- 
time to see the Capital of our Governmen##edeem- 
ed from the ‘stigma and shame of being a slave * 
mart. I cannot doubt that the President of the 
United States will sign that bill. It shail not shake 
my confidence in him, but it certainly will not 
change my judgment that it should be signed, if he 
does not sign it. It would have been beiter if it 
had been signed the moment that it was received ; 
but we have found out by experience that though 
Abraham Lincoln is sure, he is slow; and that 
though he is slow, he is sure! 

I think that it is beginning to be seen that the 
North, for its own sake, must exert every proper 
Constitutional influence, and every moral influence, 
to cleanse the South from the contamination of 
slavery. What gambling houses and drinking 
saloons are to the young men of a neighborhood, 
taking hold of their animal passions, and corrupting 
them where human nature is the most temptable, 
undermining their character, and wasting their 
stamina, that Southern marts are to our common 
people. The animal parts of our nature come 
naturally into sympathy ,with the South. The 
Southern institution is an academy of education 
and corruption to the animal feelings ef the whole 
people, and it will continue to be throwing back 
into our system elements of inflammation and 
trouble, as long as it exists. I dread the settlement 
of this controversy when all malignant passions and 
political machinations shall have swept the bad men 
of the North and of the South together again for 
future legislation. 

We have begun, also, to suspect another thing, 
which we shall learn more and more thoroughly ; 
and that is that hereafter, in this nation, the North 
must prevail. ForI declare, without hesitation, 
that the North is the nation, and the South is but 
the fringe. The heart is here ; the trunk is here; 
the brain is here. The most exquisite compliment 
ever paid to New England was inthe secret scheme 
and machination of the leaders of the rebellion, 
which it was supposed would be successful. They 
meant to threaten secessfon and war, and arouse a 
party in the North that would unite with them, and 
then reconstruct in such a way as to leave New 
England out, and take all the rest of the nation in. 
Had they succeeded, they would have been in the 
condition of a man that should go to bed whole at 
night, and wake up in the morning without his head ! 
For the brain of this nation is New England. 
There is not a part that does not derive its stimulus 
and supply from that fountain of laws aad ideas. 
Well may they wish to exclude from their corrupt 
Constitution and laws that part of this nation which 
has been the throne of God. Well may they de- 
sire to separate themselves from that portion of our 
country which has been the source of all that is god- 
like in American history. But I do not think that 
they will cut off our head. And hereafter I think 
it will be felt more and more that the North is the 
nation : not New England, but the whole North 
from ocean to occan—all that is comprised in the 
northern loyal free states. Itis the foundation of 
industry ; it is the school of intelligence ; it is the 
home of civilized institutions ; it is the repository 
of those principles which are the foundation of our 
political fabric ; and if we hope to save the Gov- 
ernment and our peculiar ideas, it is the North that 
must save them, and not the South. We may just 
as well say it as to disguise it. Whatever may be 
wise or unwise, expedient or inexpedient, in times 
of party management, I do not hesitate to say, and 
I repeat it again and in, that the North is this 
nation, and that the North must govern it: not 








against the Constitution, but by the Constitution ; 
not against law, but through law ; not for selfish- 
ness, but for the well-being of the whole ; not to 
aggrandize itself, but to enrich every state in the 
Union, from the North to the South, and from the 
East to the West. The South are prodigal sons ; 
they are wasters ; they are destroyers. The North 
has conservative forces; and now that she has 
come to govern, she will be derelict, she will for- 
feit every claim to respect, and she will bring the 
judgment of God on her head if she hesitates to take 
the Government, and maintain it till she has car- 
ried the principles of the American people of this 
continent triumphantly through. 

Since, then, her ascendancy means liberty, the 
thrift of the common people, and the progress of 
civilization, the North owes it to the nation itself 
not to yield up that ascendancy. One side or the 
other must prevail, Let it be that side that carries 
forward to the future the precious legacies of the 
past. There go two principles looking to the 
future. One is represented by our flag, and all its 
starry folds. Liberty ; democratic equality ; Chris- 
tianity ; God, the only king ; right, the only barrier 
and restraint; and then, God and right being re- 
spected, liberty to all, from top to bottom, and the 
more liberty the stronger and safer—that is the 
Northern conception. And that is the precious 
seed that shail pierce to state after state, rolling 
westward herempire. Whathas the North done? 
Look at Michigan ; look at Ohio; look at Indiana ; 
look at Illinofs ; look at Wisconsin ; look at lowa. 
These are the fruits of Northern ideas. And 
where is the South? Look at Missouri; look at 
Texas. See what states she rears. And which 
of these shall be the seed-planter of the future ? 
Which shall carry the victorious banner? Shall 
the South carry her bastard bunting bearing the 
pestiferous seed of slavery, degradation, and na- 
tional rottenness? or shall the North, advancing 
her banner, carry with her stars and stripes all that 
they symbolize—God’s glory in man’s liberty? [| 
think—and I thank God for it—that the great heart 
of this people is beginning to accept this destiny, 
and that it is becoming the pride of their future. 

There is but one other thing that I will say, not 
wishing to weary you with too long a discussion of 
that which is dear to my own heart as life itself. 
While there have been many incidental ills and 
evils occasioned by the present conflict, it has had 
one good effect in amalgamating this heterogenious 
people. Since we have received millions from 
foreign lands, there have been some political 
jealousies toward those belonging to other nations. 
I think you have seen the end of that most un- 
American Native-Americanism. There is not one 
nation that has not contributed its quota to fight 
the battles of liberty. The blood of the Yankee 
has met the blood of the Irishman. Right along- 
side of our Curtis was the noble Sigel. Right by 
the side of the wounded American lay the wounded 
German. Two tongues met when they spoke the 
common words, Country, Liberty, God, and Free- 
dom. And now there is no foreign blood among 
us. They areours. They haveearned their birth 
here. Their nativity is as if our mothers bore 
them and nursed them. America has received all 
her foreign population, now, with a more glorious 
adoption, and they are our kindred. God be 
thanked for this substantial benefit. War, with all 
its horrors, is not without its incidental advantages. 

Is the year, then, that is just past, to have a par- 
allel and sequence in the year that is to come? 
What is to be the future? What are our prospects 
and hopes? Iam nota prophet. I cannot lift the 
vail from what is before us. I can only express 
my own judgment. Perhaps you think I am san- 
guine. I think I am not sanguine, though | am 
hopeful. And yet,1 have no other thought than 
that victory awaits us at every step. We are able 
to bear our share of defeat. If the blessing of lib- 
erty is too great to be purchased at so cheap a price, 
let God tell us the price, and we are ready to pay 
it. We have more sons to give. We can live 
lower,and on less. Our patience is scarcely drawn 
upon. The sources of our prosperity are hardly 
touched. And I think I may say for you, and the 
great American common people, “We will give 
every dollar that we are worth, every child that 
we have, and our own selves; we will bring all 
that we are, and all that we have, and offer them 
up freely ; but this country shall be one, and undi- 
vided. We will have one Constitution, and one 
liberty, and that universal.” The Atlantic shall 
sound it, and the Pacific shall echo it back, deep 
answering to deep, and it shall reverberate from the 
Lakes on the North to the unfrozen Gulf on the 
South—“ One nation ; one Constitution; one starry 
banner!” Hear it, England'!—one country, and 
indivisible. Hear it Euvrope!—one people, and 
inseparable. One God; one hope; one baptism; one 
Constitution ; one Government; one nation: one 
country ; one people—cost what it may, we will 
have it! ‘ 








THE GREAT QUESTION 
GREAT PERIL. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
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He that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin. Surely this condemnation will rest 
upon us as a government and people if we do not 
now liberate the millions of slaves in the rebellious 
states. By the action of the rebels they are free 
as to any obligation or right in us to keep them in 
slavery, or*to sanction their being so kept ; and now 
they are suddenly and entirely in our power in 
consequence of the rebellion, to deal with them at 
our pleasure. We re-enslave them if we do not 
acknowledge and treat them as free. God has 
given us the ability and opportunity to secure 
to them the boon of freedom, and to elevate them 
from the condition of chattels to the dignity and 
happiness of men under the care and protection of 
a powerful Government, able, if it were only will- 
ing, to deliver and defend them to the end. 

A Government that can overrun the whole South 
with its armies; a Government that can conquer 
the whole of a rebellious state, such as Tennessee, 
for example, almost at a blow ; a Government that, 
on striking that blow, can instantly follow it up by 
establishing a new government as over a territory, 
has also the power, at its pleasure, to sweep from 
existence the whole slaveholding code of the rebel- 
lious state: has the power and the right to strike 
the fetters from every slave, and to declare every 
inhabitant of the state a citizen of the United 
States, under protection of and in allegiance to the 
United States Government. It has not only the 
power and the right to do this, but it cannot right- 
fully, without a frightful usurpation and military 
despotism, do anything else. 

The President of the United States, in appointing 
what is called a milstary governor over the state of 
Tennessee, assumes that for the present that state 
is a territorial domain subject to the United States 
jurisdiction, and that the whole of the laws and 
legislative organization of that state are null and 
void, and that all rightful authority over it vests in 
the United States. 

This being the case, the United States authority 
is the only authority and the only sovereignty, and 
if any slave-code is recognized, its recognition by 
the United States is its deliberate re-establishment 
by the United States, and the United States take to 
themselves, as a part of their governmental legisla- 
tion, the promulgation and execution of a system of 
slavery and-a slave-code, just as directly, and of 
their own motion, prerogative, and power, as if it 
had never existed before, but was just now first 
created and established, and the breath of diabolical 
life and energy breathed into it. 

And is this to be the work of our Government, 
this the first grand exercise of official executive 
authority, by virtue of the claim of military neces- 
sity and power ? 

But if the power of the President could rightfully 
make such an appointment, conferring sovereign 
authority in it,under the declaration and form of 
military necessity and supremacy, the same power 
could much more rightfully declare the slaves 
delivered from the rebels and from all claim of 
obedience or allegiance to the rebels, and brought 
under the authority and protection of the United 
States. How can the President appoint a governor, 
except on the assumption that the United States are 
now the sole rightful governing power? But if so, 
then likewi8e the sole rightful governing authority 
over the slaves, whom it cannot recognize as such, 
without absolutely holding them as such, enslav- 
ing them anew, and reconstructing the system of 
slavery. 

Was this contemplated in such an appointment, 
and has this movement been made in order to pte- 
serve the system of slavery from being attacked by 
“Congress, or overruled and annulled by any Con- 
gressional Territorial Bill? If so, then the Presi- 
dent will have gained a march upon Congress, for 
the reconstruction of slavery in Tennessee, and the 





reorganization of a slave-state government there, 
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before the authority of Congress could be exerciseg 
in the matter. Is this the method, and are these 
the principles, by which the other rebellious states 
are to be reset in the Unjon by military power, 
governed, and reorganized, as well as conquered, 
by military power, in the hands of pro-slavery 
generals? ‘The prospect is ominous. : 
The question arises, Can the President, by virtue 
of being the Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
the United States, take upon himself the govern- 
ment of any state, or assume the governmental 
functions? Under the assumption of martial law, 
can the civil and legislative capacities and preroga- 
tives of our Government be swallowed up in the 
Executive, and the governmental sovereignty 
merged and overridden in the military ?_ 

This seems to be the process going on in Tennes- 
see and Florida, and we have the spectacle of mili- 
tary men governing provinces ; not conquering them 
for the supreme Government to govern, and as sim- 
ply its instruments to subdue them, but governing 
them by assumed supreme military sovereignty. 
And under such government proclamations are 
made in behalf of slavery, recognizing it as @ su- 
preme power, and speeches are made in its support, 
and inducements are held out of a return to the 
Union because there will be a greater security for 
slavery in the Union than out of it. 7 

Singular spectacle in a republic! Military mem 
taking possession of whole states and governing them 
and prescribing their legislative organization by 
military power! To this extent, and by this pro- 
cess, the Government of our country is entirely im 
the hands of the army. Is there in this country 
supreme governing Government, and a governing 
branch separate from the Executive and the milita- 
ry ; or has the Executive and military the governing 
prerogative also, without the necessity of any au- 
thorization for that purpose from the Supreme Leg- 
islature ? In that case, which department really w 
the supreme ? 

In such a juncture as that of the conquest of a 
rebellious state, Tennessee, for example, it lrad beom 
supposed that the theory of our Government aad 
the law of our Constitution would require the Pres- 
ident to send a message to Congress, apprising them 
that in consequence of the success of our arms, the 
state of Tennessee had been: reduced by military 
power under the authority of the United States, and 
that it now devolves upon the legislative branch ef 
the Government to assume the territorial Jurisdic- 
tion of that state accordingly, and te provide for it 
a temporary government by United States sover- 
eignty and jaw. ; 

But in taking the responsibility, and assunfing 
the authority, while Congress is in session, of gov- 
erning that province himself, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, (which he does in appointing a 
military governor,) the President has in fact taken 
possession of the legislative power and authority of 
the Government in the exercise of mere military 
and Executive authority. Without consulting Con- 
gress in the maiter, and without the passage of 
any bill giving him such power, he has takem 
into his hands the whole governmental author- 
ity of the subjugated province of Tennessee. 
If this be constitutional, what becomes of the au- 
thority or functions of the Corigress? If this pro- 
cess goes on through the rebel states, Congress are 
suddenly reduced from the a of a co-ordinate 
branch of the United States GoveTnment to the con- 
dition of a mere parliamentary machine for record- 
ing the decrees of the President and the military 
power. 

Perhaps the Congress are glad to have the per- 
plexity of the slave question taken out of their 
hands, and peremptorily settled by successive state 
organizations by military power, embracing fhe 
slave-codes and the supreme rights of slavery, just 
as before, and thus reconstructing the Union with- 
out the necessity of any intervention of Congress 
whatever. If so, the precedent will work its 
fruits, and in consequence of our despising, ignor- 
ing, and abandoning the rights of the poor slaves, 
and consenting to their re-enslavement, we shall 
pass completely and entirely under the grasp of a 
military despotism. And this would be in perfect 
accordance with that principle in the divine govern- 
ment: If ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another man’s, who shall give you that which is 
your own? 
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* Prosas.y no clergyman in the Episcopal Church 


SM. George’s chapel in this city. Owing to the 
plainly avowed Low-Churchism of Dr. Tyng, he 
has been for the disciples of an opposite school a 
target, while by the adherents of the doctrinal poli- 
ey of which he is a chief expounder, he is regarded 
as all that is great and good. 

It is not, however, as the impersonation of ex- 
treme Low Church sentiments that | propose to 
discuss or present him, but rather as a representa- 
tive preacher, a platformist, and a Cliristian gentle- 
man. 

Dr. Tyng was not always as he is now. He 
was not born great, though he seems from youth to 
have been good. Ilis early years were devoted to 
most careful study. so much so as to warrant the 
Faculty of Harvard University in accepting him as 
a student at the early age of thirteen. During his 
college life he was remarkable for his economic and 
hygienic habits, and at no time did he receive either 
demerit mark or public reprimand. 

It is curidbus to contrast his modes of communi- 
eating with the public—then and now. At that time 
he was recognized as a sound, clear-headed, 
thought-writer: his subject-matter was rich and 
pungent, and his mental productions, as wrought 
out upon paper, were full of theught, clear in ex- 
pression, specific in statement of fact, logical, and 
admirable in analysis. But as a speaker he was 
below mediocrity. On several occasions he at- 
tempted, while yet a young man, to speak extem- 
poraneously before an audience of his fellow-stu- 
dents, and signaliy failed. Words were not at his 
command ; ideas receded from his mind; and his 


Now, however, his elocution is peculiarly free 
and flowing; his descriptive powers are rarely 
equaled, while he is gifted with a fluency of dic- 
tion beyond that of any co-laborer in the ministry 
of which he is so honored a member. 

Dr. Tyng has a large parish, a large church, and 
a large salary, but, better far, he has a large heart. 
He has done more for the children of New York, 
and, looking back several years, I may add, for the 
children of Philadelphia, than any other one man. 
He has gathered them into Sunday-schools by the 
score and the hundred. He has brought the poor 
up and the rich down, both sitting on the same 
seat, each listening to his entertaining and none 
the less godly message, and all benefited by the 
frequent intercourse suggested, directed, and im- 
proved by the self-denying pastor. It would net 
be particularly appropriate here for me to intro- 
duce an account of the labors involved in the min- 
istration to his large church, and the oversight of 
his far-famed Sabbath-school, but a brief mention 
of certain peculiarities of duty may not be ill 
placed. 

Asa 

Representative Preacher, 

Dr. Tyng ranks among’ the first in the world. 
He is not a writer nor yet a speaker alone, but com- 
bines with peculiar felicity the advantage of ex- 
cessive elaboration with that of extemporaneous 
illustration. He is of fine physique—tall, large 
framed, well knit together, well shaped, strong 
limbed, of remarkable frontal development, indi- 
cating a rare combination and happy balancing of 
strong faculties, of a keen bright eye, of quick per- 
ception and greatcommon sense. Physically, then, 
he is more than ordinarily gifted, and doubtless 
finds as a result of good digestion that earnestness 
in pulpit ministration which many weak-lunged 
and feeble-stomached brethren pray and fast for 
in vain. Dr. Tyng has not only a mind, but a 
controlled mind ; he rarely wanders when extem- 
porizing from logical order, but moves on with 
precision, completeness, force, and without objec- 
tionable superfluity of language. Earnestness in 
well-doing is his characteristic trait ; “ persever- 
ance to the end and never say die,” are doubtless 
capitalized on the tablet of his brain memorandum- 
book ; and “hold fast all that is good” is 2 motto to 
which, with boldness, independence, and dignity, 
he mostly adheres. ; 

None know better than the attendants at his 
church how constant and laborious his duties @re- 
From year to year, always with the “good of ma® 
and the glory of God” injview, he perseveres; fight- 
ing the good fight, which in the end will sweeP 
away his cross and furnish him his crow. 





The good Doctor has been for very many;years & 


has been more freely discussed than the rector of 


consequent rank as an orator was inconsiderable. . 
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“popular preacher”—a position which has turned 
the heads of many, and made hard the hearts of 
more—withoutin any apparent way detracting from 
kis simpleness of nature or his fervor of strife. _ 

His pulpit work is but a small portion of his 
reutine labor. He was always fond of missionary- 
img, and while in his earlier years spent many 
deys and nights in traveling about the country, 

reaching, teaching, comforting, and guiding. The 

day-school cause is one to which he hes de- 
voted a vast amount of energy and intellect. His 
mature is magnetic; children love him from the 
start; young people confide in him; his genial 
manner attracts, his kindly eye encourages, and 
his patience gratifies them. He regards children as 
the seedlings of the coming generation and, unlike 
many preachers, cultivates, develops, and matures 
them, that he may be sure of his fruit in due sea- 
yi many people insist that Dr. Tyng is a 
methodical, polished, refined, and forcible writer, 
and that only ; in other words, thai he never trusts 
himself to speak until he has prepared himself, and 
that when he is apparently extemporizing he is in 
yeality exercising his wonderful faculty of memory. 
This | know to be unfair, and I have only to refer 
te a score of public speeches made by the Doctor, 
at times when he was unexpectedly called upon to 
take the place of some delinquent speaker ; speeches 
which proclaini discipline of mind, command of 
language, and points of excellence equal to any 
that can be found in his confessedly written and 
published sermons. 

The independence and charity of feeling mani- 
fested by Dr. Tyng during his extended career, 
have won for him thousands of friends belonging to 
other churches. It matters not to him whether a 
man has a long or a short face ; whether he wears 
a sufplice or a black coat; whether he is High or 
ew church ; whether he prays from a book, or 
expresses desire in his own way—in fact, he is a 
believer in man’s individual responsibility to the 
Supreme, and will work side by side with Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, provided the said individuals are 
striving for the same end as he. : 

That Dr. Tyng is at times brusque, none will 
deny. Who is not thathasany “go” inhim? He 
has a strong will, and strong wills are made to 
gevern; he has a clear head, and clear heads 
always lead ; he has been eminently successful, and 
success in the best of men breeds self-ésteem ; he 
i gifted with eloquence, and with wondertul pro- 
fessional talent, perfeeted by great culture, and 
such gifts receive homage naturally ;—therefore 
we should expect he would have enviers, enemies, 
admirers, and friends; but when, in addition, | 
remind you that he has a good heart, which has 
been tried in the fiery furnace of afiliction, and 
seothed by the comfortings of the Holy Spirit, 
making him gentle, loving, and tender-hearted, 
none need be surprised that his enviers are silent ; 
his enemies hide their heads, and his friends mani- 
fest their love for him by working at his side for 
the good of mankind. 


As a Piatformist, 


Dr. Tyng is great. He is fond of public speaking : 
he delights to come before the people on topics not 
immediately connected with church duty, and at 
such times, untrammeled by robe and unbounded 
by narrow desk, he gives loose rein to his affluence 
of illustration, his command of language, his fire of 
expression, his force of gesticulation, and his cli-, 
maxes of clocution. He always interests, never 
wearies his audience; keeps in view the desired 
point, and brings to bear upon the audience-jury 
all that commanding presence, dignity of appear- 
ahee, earnestness of manner, honesty of purpose, 
discipline ef mind, and perfection of address can 
furnish, so that the hearer is disappointed only in 


P this, that the speaker stops too soon. 


The Doctor is overwhelmed annually with invi- 
tations to lecture here, there, and everywhere, but, 
with oecasional exceptions, he declines all such, 
preferring to fillwell his place as pastor, teacher, 
and guide in the parish where he has done and is 
doimg so much for the cause of his Master. He 
has now reached the mature age of sixty-two. His 
ferm is yet erect: his oft-described head is well 
frosted by the touch of time; his eye is as pene- 
trating and as kindly as ever; his physical energy 
and vitality, though severely taxed, are well pre- 
served; his voice is compact, of .wide range, and 
ef singular winsomeness, or robust with denuncia- 
tery power, as the case may be; his prejudices are 
few, while his nature is most loving; and though 
as a preacher he is eloquent, persuasive, and suc- 
eessful, and as a popular speaker he is most effec- 
tive, it is as a man that I like most to regard him. 

With unaffected goodness of heart, without mor- 
bidity, filled with good nature, overflowing with 
kindness, exuberant with sincere regard for man- 
kind’s welfare, simple in habit, unostentatious in 
manner, pure in speech, correct in living, and 
happy in his home, he wins from all who know 
him unfeigned love and most desirable esteem. 

It would hardly be fair to pray that Dr. Tyng 
might ‘live a thoiisand years,” but I can at least 
join the oft-sent heavenward petition that his life 
and services may for many years be granted to this 
eity, and recall, as peculiarly applicable to the 
subject of this sketch, a sentence from the Sermon 
en the Mount, which reads: “The pure in heart 
shall see God.” 

A Reat Map or Virer1a.—John H. Colton, the. 
veteran map publisher, No. 172 William street, has 
jast issued a new, elaborate, and finely engraved 
map of Old Virginia, about three fect by four in 
size, and containing nearly every stream, moun- 
tain, and village that can be named or hunted for. 
lm reading fhe papers of the day, however, we 
looked in vain for the name of Monterey, in High- 
land county, the place taken possession of last 
week by Gen. Milroy. It is the county-seat, with 
ene hundred inhabitants. 








Brooxtyn Hients Femate Seminary.—This 
popular institution, under the personal supervision 
ef Professor West, one of the most thorough and 
successful teachers in the country, has just com- 
meneed its spring term. Parents in the city or 
eountry who desire their daughters to have an 
aecomplished education, embracing both head and 
heart, moral as well as intellectual culture, should 
net hess#ate a moment in regard to this institution. 
kt is worthy of all praise. 





To mux Enitors oF Tae INDEPENDENT : 

I observe that the idea of our Government employ- 
ing dlack troops against the enemies of the country 
seems to strike many of our editors and other political 
partisans with a chill of horror, as if sucha thing was 
wnheard of in civilized warfare. Every intelligent 
reader of the history of the United States, however, 
ought to know that élaek troops were employed, and 
rendered essential service, during the war of the Revo- 
tation ; and also that Gen. Jackson, a native of South 
Carolina, employed them at the defense of New Or- 
feanus, in 1815, and after the victory he issued a special 
proelamation, thanking them for their bravery, patri- 
etism, and efficiency on that memorable occasion, 
addressing them as “ fellow-citizens.” 

Mr. Madison, President of the United States, a 
native of Virginia, in the war of 1812, adopted the 
pelicy of employing flack troops in all parts of the 
eeuntry. And I distinctly remember that a recruit- 
img office for blacks was opened in Boston, and a 
stalwart negro, named Peter Gus, or Gust, was em- 
ployed, probably on account of his activity and influ- 
ence over his brethren, as a recruiting oflicer, and a 
very successful one he was. 

Iwas dratted from Boston in J814, among those 
whe were placed under the command of the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of manning the forts in Boston 
harbor. The company to which I belonged was sta- 
tioned at Fort Independence. At that time there was 
a company of light artillery in that fort, composed ex- 
clusively of blacks, under command of a Lieut. Mor- 
tis, (white,) but the subalterns were all blacks. They 
appeared to be as good soldiers as any on the island. 

It would be wellif those who would appear to think 
the employment of black men in the military service 
ef the Government unconstitutional, and who improve 
every opportunity to alarm timid and ignorant per- 
sens on this subject, would at lea%t inform them- 
selves of the historical facts in the case. In this 
way, they would show more regard for truth, more 
diseretion, and patriotism, and humanity, than they 
new do; and in addition, would confer positive ben- 
efits on the country, instead of doing muschief by 
spreading evil reports’and d ing principles. 

. W. Tuarer. 

Northampton, Mass., April 14, 1862. 





THE VOTE IN WESTERN VIRGINIA, 


ever a greater j t than has 
than Weoushe Pa eae in public sentimen 


during the last very few months on this subject ? The 
Jate election tells the tale. In counties where, 








eighteen months ago, the venerable Ruffacr was 
treated with contumely and insult for having years 
before been the author ofa pamphlet advocating grad- 
ual emancipation, the people, after one year’s tuition 
in the rough school of war, indorse his views by @ 
vote that is wonderful for its unanimity. In counties 
where, a few months ago, to question the divinity of 
slavery was to court at least political martyrdom, the 
sovereigns have voted one hundred to one to get rid 
of the institution. In sections where a horse-thief 
was held to be a more respectable person than a free- 
sojler, and a Northerner was an Abolitionist and 
prima facie an outlaw, that could be robbed and mal- 
treated with impunity by the scum and dregs of the 
slaveholding oligarchy, they have voted themselves 
free-soilers by tremendous majorities. When the of- 
ficial vote of last Thursday comes to be published, 
those who have doubted the liberalizing effect of the 
war upon the minds of the people on the subject, will 
be astounded. Preston rolls up her 1,500 majori 
for a free state ; Wood her 1,300 to 13; Monongalia, 
Marshall, Wetzel, Tyler, Harrison, the home of Carlile, 
and Marion, the den of the Haymonds, the Neesons, 
and of more traitors than any other county of equal 
population can boast, all uniformly gave tremendous 
majorities for the new constitution, and where a vote 
was taken, for gradual emancipation. Verily, slavery 
is doomed in West- Virginia from the date of that 
vote ; and unless the educationary process be quickly 
stopped, it will net be long before the Valley, Pied- 
mont, and Tide-Water will experience the same start- 
Jing phenomena.” 


FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 











CentraL Evroprr, March 17, 1862, 
To rae Enrrors or Tae Inperenvent: 

I have, perhaps, already expressed the same senti- 
ment in one of my previous letters. The position of a 
persen who writes to America is pretty difficult now- 
adays. For it is among you that the greatest events 
in the world are taking place; consequently, one is 
afraid of not finding anything to say that can interest 
your American readers. There is always, it is true, 
the temptation to speak of your own affairs, but what 
can be told that you do not beforehand know better 
than ourselves ? 

However, I cannot help telling you a few words 
about the excellent impression the last news from the 
United States produced in Europe. At the time I am 
writing, the telegraph alone has yet acquainted us 
with the capture of Nashville, but the satisfaction is 
general: what particularly strikes us, is the rapidity 
with which the events are breaking forth. We hope 
that the rebels will be vigorously aad promptly pur- 
sued, so that they be not able to make anywhere a 
permanent stand. ‘Those thunderlike successes did 
not, however, take us by surprise. An excellent arti- 
ele, attributed te the Prince de Joinville, and published 
by the Journal des Débais a few weeks since, caused 
us to foresee them. In that communication, which 
made a sensation, the author sets himself to demon- 
strate that the effect of the unfortunate battle of Bull 
Run was to deceive both North and South about their 
respective strength, as well as Europe, who head no 
correct idea of the valor of each of the contending 
parties. With a profound knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the war and of the position of the two 
armies, the author predicted prompt and decisive suc- 
cesses for the North, which facts were not long to 
confirm. Ali those that had been too hasty in tolling 
loudly for the funeral of the American democracy 
begin now to be confused. Your friends, per contra, 
are rejoicing and proud of not having despaired of the 
cause vt the North when it wore the most somber ap- 
pearance. 

Nevertheless, to remain a faithful reporter, I must 
add that they still are uneasy; not that they doubt 
your definitive and early success, but, in their point of 
view, the material advantages you are winning must 
necessarily give rise to still graver moral and social 
difficulties. On what footing is the Union going to be 
re-established? Will there be a modification of the 
Constitution? Will slavery still be respected as here- 
tofore? Will the rebels be permitted to re-enter the 
Union they have bloodstained, with the afterthought 
of recommencing their crazy deeds whenever circum- 
stances seem tothem favorable? There is a division 
of opinion on those questions, even among those that 
love the United States and her institutions. 

Thus, some people would be satisfied with a sepa- 
ration that would leave the Gulf states to the South, 
after the reincorporation of the Border states and 
Louisiana into the Union. The reasons they give 
are that the North would be freer in her movements, 
would have no further solidarity in the slavery ques- 
tion, and that she could develop herself more promptly 
in every respect when returned to the liberty of her 
actions, Some people are inclined to share that 
opinion, because that arrangement appears to them 
the mgst sure to promptly put an end to slavery. 
They fear, on the other hand, that if the Union is re-es- 
tablished on its former footing, it will be at the expense 
of the real supremacy of the North, whom they dread 
to see again engaging herself in the fatal course of 
compromisers for the sake of 2 dreary and illusory 
peace. The partisans of that solution would like 
that, after having established her supremacy and 
revenged her honor, the North should give up to the 
fate of the prodigal son the states that would still be 
tempted to run the adventure. They are persuaded 
that after having tasted a few years the precarious 
life of the South American republics, the rebels would 
return humiliated and repenting, begging asylum from 
that grand Union whose blessings they are unable to 
appreciate to-day. . 

Others among your friends no less strongly pro- 
nounce themselves in favor of a complete restoration 
of the Union. They cannot renounce the magnificent 
social and political future they had dreamed of for you. 
They esteem that fifty years hence you will be the 
first power of the world: and any separation, how- 
ever limited, would in their opinion endanger and 
check your great development. Divided, the United 
States would no longer have in the world the influ- 


.ence they are entitled to. The representatives of that 


opinion—and your correspondent is one of them— 
quote as vouchers for it—Europe’s undertaking 
against Mexico ; what Spain allowed herself to do in 
St. Domingo; and iast, England’s ill-will authorizes 
them to believe that the separation of the South being 
once consummated, she would fain take advantage of 
it in her own interests. For all those reasons they 
earnestly desire the complete restoration of the Union. 
But people are asking themselves whether the natural 
desire of seeing the accomplishment of that happy 
event will not perhaps make you too accommodating 
toward the rebels. It cannot be for nothing that the 
United States have gone through the crisis which is 
shaking them for a year; you cannot purely and 
simply return to the status ante bellum; the teach- 
ings of the last month cannot be lost; the country 
must come out stronger and rejuvenated from the pres- 
ent difficulties. On that account itis rather fortunate 
that the war was not ended last summer. You could 
then have been inclined to lightly truss the wound ; 
whereas, now that it has been sounded, you will better 
feel the need of extirpating the evil. It is impossible 
that so many people should have suffered from your 


‘troubles, and that slavery, the cause of all the evil, 


should not have lost an inch of ground. Those who 
among us desire such a restoration of the Union, 
welcome with joy the thought of Mr. Sumner, when 
he asks that the rebel states be treated like simple 
territories. That proposition seems to them ingen- 
ious as well as moderate and legal. 

But that is enough about your own affairs. Tae 
only object of those few words was to show your 
readers with what lively sympathy and interest we 
are following you. May God grant you a prompt and 
complete victory, with the indispensable wisdom and 
prudence to enable you to take advantage of it, for 
the triumph of the holy cause of Christianity and 
Liberty. * * * 

I was speaking to you of Russia in one of my last 
letters. That country continues to attract the unquiet 
attention of Europe. She is going through an 
extremely complicated crisis, which may become a 
very grave one. The emancipation of the serfs is the 
cause, or the pretext, of the uneasiness. That 
measure had a twofold consequence. It has, on ene 
side, made the nobility exacting. ‘They ask for polit- 
ical concessions, in return for the sacrifices they had 
to impose upon themselves to liberate the serfs ; on the 
other side, these do not yet appreciate the great moral 
advantages of the measure, because it imposes upon 
them certain material charges which remind them of 
the ancient corvees and servitude. Whilst the nobles 
claim having yielded much, the ci-devant serfs think 
they have been deceived, and have obtained nothing. 

In presence of such pretensions, the position of the 
Government, though possessed of the best intentions, 
is peculiarly difficult. Jt knows neither what to do, 
nor on whom to lean itself. It is in presence of a 
chaos, the consequence ot several past errors. Thus 
the nobility, which ought to be its natural help, are 
powerless. Their power was annihilated by the 
iron hand of Nicholas, who caused them to 
experience the ‘same fate imposed by Louis the 
XIVth upon the nobility Of France. It is no 
more but a merely privileged caste, most of the 
members of which have only a varnish of civiliza- 
tion without its serious stamina; they are possessed 
with @ passion for pleasure, equaled only by that 
pos anwar renee, whose end was so sad. 

s w espotism, by destroying the 
aristocracy as @ politic body, deprived itself of a help 
for the day of danger. It is the fault of all tyrannies. 
Early or late, they find themselves in the greatest iso- 
lation. As for the Property speaking—i.c., the 
tiers-etat—it does not yet exist ; itis hardly in a state 
of formation ; it is only when the yesterday serfs 
shall have become free, independent, educated, and 
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’ * 
enlightened men, that they will, at their turn, be able 
to ae help for the Government. a 
very ponent concurs to the weakeni 
authority. Leake from its apathy by the oo 
fices d upon it, the nobility is strong to 
clog the Government wheels, but not to found itself 
anything permanent to draw the confidence of the 
nation. It can only complain and amuse itself. 

Meantime the evil spreads. The crisis is being 
still aggravated by the great financial difficulties in 
which Russia was plunged ever since the Crimean 
war, consequent upon the enormous mass of paper cur- 
rency she had to emit. The uneasiness is every day 
increasing. There does not actually exist a single 
class of persong or interests that is not wronged, and 
malcontent in proportion. The land-owners say 
they are ruined ; the Government employés begin te 
be ashamed of the malversations for which they used 
to be renowned ; commerce and industry are checked 
and suffer the rebound of the general financial crisis ; 
the late serfs wish for immediate freedom, which they 
understand after their own fashion, and which would 
be nothing but anarchy. The imprudent manner in 
which emancipation was proclaimed has suspended 
its effects for several years, has produced a deep dis- 
content that vents itself in several localities by revolts 
of the peasants, which call a little to mind the trou- 
bles that were taking place years ago in those coun- 
ties of the state of New York primitively settled by 
the Hollanders. 

The situation of that great country can be resuméd 
in one word, as it was said in a letter received quite 
lately from St. Petersburg: Formerly the Govern- 
ment ‘was boldly at the head of the nation; it is now 
behind it. A state of things the more perilous, as, 
mastering everything through its functionaries, it had 
aecustomed the people to look to it only ; and that the 
people, deprived to-day of that powerful direction, have 
commenced to despise it, and are a prey to that pro- 
found anarchy of ideas which usually precedes the 
one of deeds. Some comfort in that critical position 
is found in the confiding belief that the Emperor is ac- 
tuated by the best intentions. It remains to be seen 
whether he will find around him competent men to 
aid and assist him. The facts might very well get 
ahead of the reforms and of the ideas, and then, ail 
the persons acquainted with Russia agree upon it, the 
consequences of a revolution would be incalculable. 
They speak already ofa very-considerable number of 
persons that have emigrated, and are propagating 
their principles of opposition in the various cities of 
Europe where they have settled. Dresden, for in- 
stance, would count no less than seven or eigtit thou- 
sand Russians in the attitude of the French emigrants 
who established themselves at Coblentz and on the 
shores of the Rhine during the French Revolution. It 
is pretended that next summer, the anniversary day 
of the foundation of Russia will be the occasion taken 
fur great changes; and that the Emperor, they say, is 
waiting for that day to grant a Constitution to Russia, 
and set her under 2 more or less parliamentary 
regime. O1-MEME. 


Leligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—The Maine Evangelist.—One number more 
will close the publication of The [vangelist, and 
those now receiving that paper will be furnished with 
The Lewiston Journal, or Bosten Congregationalist, 
as they may prefer. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston.—We are informed that 
the Salem-street church in this city have voted to 
sell their church, and unite with the Bowdoin-street 
society. Rev. Mr. Field, of the former society, will, 
probably, be pastor of the united societies. 


Plymouth.—Rev. P. C. Hadley writes that— 

“Dear Bro. Hammond is laboring here, by the dear Olt Rock, 
and Gods seal is upon his labors. There had been feeling, but 
no decided development, till we opened the courts of the Lord's 
house night after night, and he presented to the people, many of 
whom never before frequented the sanctuary, the simple Gospel 
-of Christ. Now the Holy Spirit is moving upon the community, 
and striking cases of conversion have already occurred. An 

aged man of business rose last night, and said, ‘For forty years 
I have tried go be saved without Christ, but now I have come to 
him alone.’ e believe the work is just begun. To the King of 
Zion be all the glory! Even the children are shouting hosanna 
to his name: a score of them meeting for prayer and praise.” 

Worcester.— At the parish meeting of the South 
church, the letter of the pastor, Rev. Horace James, 
asking a dismission, was voted on. Mr. James is 
now a chaplain with the army. The vote stood 
eighteen in favor of accepting the letter of dismission, 
forty-three against it. It was not accepted. 


CONNECTICUT— West Winsted.—We learn that an 
interesting work of grace is going forward at the 
Congrega‘ional church in West Winsted. Several 
have found pardon through Christ, and many more 
are earnestly inquiring the way of salvation. The 
work is characterized by the calmness of the Spirit’s 
operation. The pastor of this church, Rev. Uii*™ 
Eddy, has long been a prisoner at Richmond, snd his 
place is now filled by Rev. James B, Pearsor, lately 








ing his labors. 


NEW YORE.—Wyoming Co. Conference of Congroga- 
tional Churches.—This conference is now in the fourth 
year of its existence. It embraces all the Congrega- 
tional churches in the county, nine in all. A part of 
these are feeble, others are of moderate, and two of 
considerable ability. It was organized to meet a 
manifest and felt necessity for some medium of fel- 
lowship, mutual counsel, and co-operation; there 
being, up to that time, no organization, ministerial or 
popular, among us. Some of our ministers held re- 
Jations with bodies outside of the county ; but within 
its limits each church stood in perfect isolation. 

For the first year or more after the organization of 
the conference, its perpetuity and prosperity were 
doubtful. The regular meetings were held, delegates 
from all the churches usually present, and the pre- 
scribed exexcises attended to; but the want of a per- 
fectly good understanding and mutual confidence in 
relation to its objects and advantages, hindered its 
growth and usefulness. All these difliculties are now 
happily removed, and for the year past our meetings 
have been of steadily increasing interest. 

The meetings are held three times a year—in May, 
September, and January. One day only is devoted to 
a meeting, beginning at 10% «.m., and closing at 4 
p.u. The exercises consist of devotional services, 
short addresses on some topic assigned beforehand, 
preaching, and reports from the churches. 

The last meeting was held yesterday with the 
Congregational church at Warsaw, Rev. E. E. Wil- 
liams, pastor. It was the fullest and the most in- 
teresting gathering we have yet had. The topic for 
addresses was—the Sabbath, its authority, change of 
day, proper observance, benefits to the individual, to 
the family, to the public. Rev. Thos. Lightbody of 
Castile preached on the same subject in the after- 
noon. It was an admirable discourse, one for the 
times, and, though our Sabbath literature is volum- 
inous and excellent, would be well worthy of putting 
into tract form for general circulation. I wishit could 
be put into every family in the country, at least. 

Gainesville, N. Y., April 15. . 


MICHIGAN —Dedication at -Galesburg—The new 
Congregational church-edifice in Galesburg was dedi- 
b cated April 10. Sermon by Rey. E. Taylor of Kala- 
mazoo, It is a beautiful house, brick, 45 by 70 feet; 
with a chapel, 20 by 38 feet ; cost about $6,000, and 
is paid for; a 1,000-pound bell from Meneely’s 
foundry. The successful consummation of this en- 
terprise is in a large measure due to the untiring 
efforts of Rev. T. Jones, who for ten years has been 
pastor of the church. The people have nobly co- 
operated with him. 

IOWA—The General Association of Iowa will meet 
at Lyons, on the Mississippi, on the first Wednesday 
in June. Railroad from Chicago. Persons from the 
East can arrange to attend the General Associations 
ef Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, in succession, if 
so disposed. 


MINNESOTA— —Unless you have lived in 
a Western town you cannot fully realize the obstacles 
the cause of religion has to surmount. For every one 
out here is full of life, energetic, ambitious, both 
Christians and sinners, and very many of the former 
class become almost wholly absorbed in the world— 
and the latter class “have no time to attend to relig- 
ion.” Christians’ whose hearts are warm, have to 
combat with these discouragements, and do it too 
with a strong determination. Some of our Sunday- 
schools are in a flourishing condition and are having 
a good influence over the youth. The younger por- 
tion of all the churches are united in our prayer- 
meeting, held Sunday afternoon at 2% o'clock. God 
has blessed them abundantly ; impenitent young men 
and women were more and more attracted; many 
other similar things added to the interest, and now 
the meeting is one of the most flourishing I ever 
attended. ey are led by the young men in alpha- 
betical tur, and now from 60 to 100 attend. The 
promptness with which they enter upon their duties 
is highly commendable. Where there is such earnest- 
ness it is plain the Spirit is at work, and copiously 
have young Christians been blessed. Curisrian. 


BAPTIST. 


The Forty-eighth Annual of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union is to be held in Providence, 
R. I., May 27. 





Emancipation in Washington.—The correspondent of 
The Watchman and Reflector says : — 


on oan Ste eschew in the pul No 
matter whabwages Witho heir pulpit have the Calmncss of 
Rev. J. 


ut, 
death. An exception to this 





dismissed trom East Winsted. God is greatly Jiess-* 





American Baptist Missionary Union.—The total of 
donations and legacies for the year ending April 1, 
1862, is, as far as we learn from F. A. Smith, Esq, 
Assistant Treasurer, $73,790 03. The total to Feb. 
28, 1862, was $43,255 25. The difference between 
these aggregates show the receipts for March to have 
a 584 78. thousand dollars received 

March is a larger sum than the most hopeful dared 
anticipate would reach the treasury at the Missionary 
Rooms, and shows most clearly divine Providence 
working on behalf of missions to the heathen world, 
not to manifest itself signally even “in 
troublous times.” — Wetchman and Reflector. 


REFORMED DUTCH. 





A Presbytery of the Congregation.—Some of the 
early churches of New England believed that it was 
both proper and Scriptural for each single congrega- 
tion to have a presbytery of pastors of its own, and 
many of the ordinations and installations were orderly 
performed by the associates of the new pastor. The 
old Collegiate church of this city (Butch) installed 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryee by a public solemn service, 
the sermon being preached by Dr. Chambers, the 
charge to the pastor-elect given by Dr. Vermilye, and 
the charge to the people by Dr. De Witt, all co-pastors 
of the same church. 


A Voice from India.—At the Fulton-street prayer- 
meeting last Friday, a gentleman stated a fact which 
ought to put to silence fer ever the many heartless ex- 
cuses often made for not doing more to sustain mis- 
sionary efforts at home and abroad. He said it'was 
well known that Rev. Mr. Scudder had long been de- 
tained from returning to his field of laber in India. 
The stringency of the times, owing to our present 
difficulties, had prevenied the Board from being able 
to furnish the means. Mr. Scudder’s congregation in 
India, on learning this fact, and anxious for his re- 
turn, immediately reselved to obtain among them- 
selves the sum necessary, and by rigid economy had 
succeeded in raising $800, which has just been re- 
ceived at the Mission Rooms of the Duteh Reformed 
Chureh, for his return to “ India’s coral strand.”— 
Christien Intelligencer. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


A Noble Spirit.—Not long since, sad word was 
borne to the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia of 
the death of two of its missionaries in the South Sea 
Islands. One, and his wife, died by most cruel and 
fiendish acts. The prospect was that the mission 
must perish. At a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Prince Edward’s Island, on the 12th ult., Rev. Donald 
Morrison tendered his resignation of the pastoral 
charge of the congregation at Strathalbyn, stating 
that he had offered himself to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, was accepted, and was ready to go to take 
the place of the fallen on the high places of the field. 
The Presbytery accepted the resignation, and ere long 
he will go forth. 


Re-Union.—The subject of Presbyterian union has 
been taken up in New Zealand, and is in the fair way 
of being carried to a prosperous issue. A basis of 
union has been agreed upon at an amicable confer- 
ence of effice-bearers of the various churches, and is 
to be sent down to the different presbyteries for their 
mature consideration.—The Week. 








EPISCOPAL. 


Resignation of Dr. Hawks.—Some sensation has 
been created in up-town circles, in New York, by the 
resignation of Rev. Dr. Hawks, rector of Caivary 
church. The doctor, who is a native of North Caro- 
lina, has a son in the rebel army, and has always 
expressed more or less sympathy with the South 
since the rebellion broke out, and since the “ inva- 
sion” of his native state by Gen. Burnside, he thinks 
it his “ duty” to return to North Carolina, and hence 
his resignation. 

Disloyal Clergymen.—A writer from Newbern, 
N. C., says that as soon as Gen. Foster was appointed 
military governor, he requestdd the several pastors to 
open their respective churches on the ensuing Sab- 
bath. The rector of the Episcopal ehurch called. 
“General, I have received your request to Open my 
church.” ‘“ Well, sir?’ “If it is opened, I shall 
officiate, but I can’t pray for the President of the 
United States.” ‘ Who will you pray for, then?” 
“The President of the Confederate States.” “No 
you won't, sir. I will find a man who will pray for 
the President and preach also.” “Is he an Episcopal 
clergyman?” “No; 1 believe he is a Congregation- 
alist.” “Then, sir, I protest against his entering my 
pulpit. I do not recognize him as a clergyman; he 

as never been ordained.” “ Well, sir, I recognize 
him as such, and as you will not do your loyal duty 
and read the proper prayers of your Church, you can- 
not be permitted to officiate.” “Sir, you are not our 
protectors, but our tyrants. So I have always 
thought.” “There, my friend, that’s enough. You 
have said suflicient to justify me in sending you to 
the Provost Marshal.” That church was opened and 
loyal services observed there. 

Death of Bishop Meade of Virginia.—The following is 
an extract from a private letter of a gentleman of 
Alexandria, Va.: 

“Bishop Meade died in Richmond, on Friday morning, March 
14. He had gone there to assist in the consecration of Rev. R, H. 
Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama, which serviee he performed, 


though feeble at the time, It is supposed he died of disease of the 
heart.” 


—Episcopal Recorder. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Anniversary Mceting ofthe American Tract 
Society of Boston will be held on Wednesday, May 
7, at three o’clock, p.m., in the Academy of Music, 
in Fourteenth street. 

Among the speakers already engaged for the 
occasion are Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Rev. Theodore L. Cay- 
ler. An address is also anticipated from Rev. J. 
W. Alvord, one of the principal secretaries of the 
Society, who has spent the winter at Washington, 
himself superintending the distribution of the 
Society’s publications among the soldiers. A meet- 
ing of great interest is anticipated. 

C. P. Brsu, Dis. Sec’y. 

No. 13 Bible House, April 18, 1862. 


MISSION STATIONS. 


Tne stations established and sustained in sections 
of the city destitute of churches and other religious 
privileges, by the missionaries of the City Tract So- 











ciety, are an interesting and important feature of the ! 


City Mission. 
First Ward, No. 27 Greenwich Street. 

The second story of a house, neatly fitted up; will 
seat 150 to 200 persons. Preaching on the Sabbath, 
prayer-meeting in the week, with a mission Sabbath- 
school. This has been a successful effort. A large num- 
ber of converts have been added to evangelical church- 
es; among them three young men graduated this year 
at Madison University, who were educated by indi- 
viduals and churches, and intend to prepare to 
preach the Gospel. 


Fifth Ward, No. 147 Duane Street. 

The second story of a house; services in English 
Sabbath. afternoon, and a weekly prayer-meeting ; 
also preaching in German Sabbath morning and even- 
ing, and a weekly prayer-meeting and Sabbath-school. 


Sixth Ward, No. 106 Center Street. 


A neat chapel, in second story, that will seat 200 
or 300. Preaching on the Sabbath ; prayer-meeting 
in the week ; a mission Sabbath-school. 

Seventh Ward, Madison Street. 

Service Sabbath afternoon, and weekly prayer- 

meeting. 
, Eleventh Ward, No. 21 Avenue D. 
A second-story room that seats 150. Services on 


the Sabbath and during the week, with a mission 
Sabbath-school. 


Thirteenth Ward, No. 37 Columbia street. 


The first story ofa house, neatly furnished and seated, 
will accommodate 150 persons : services on the Sabbath 
and weekly prayer-meeting, also a service in German. 
This mission has resulted in the hopeful conversion 
of a large number of persons, who have united with 
various Christian churches. An interesting work of 
grace isin progress there at the present time. The 
missionaries find these stations a great convenience, 
where the can visit them for aid, sympathy, and 
advice, and the means of bringing many under the 
infiuence of the Gospel who cannot be reached by the 
ordinary means of ; the assistant missionaries 
visit the poor and sick, and follow up cases of inter- 
est; neither the missionaries nor assistants receive 
additional compensation for their services. The an- 
nual expense for rent, sexton, fuel, lights, etc., is 
from $200 to #700 for each station, which has been 
collected by the missionaries from persons interested 
in the several localities, or from those who thus seek 
to preach the Gospel to the poor. The depression in 
business ae gh on the usual contributions, and 
the mission find, great difficulty in ey ex- 
penses. Donations sent to A. R. Wetmore, No. 81 
Vesey street, if so desi , Will be to 
sustain and extend 


BOOKS. 


G. W. Cups of Philadelphia announces bold Par- 
son Brewnlow’s narrative of his experiences among 
the seeessionists of East Tennessee. This book will 
command extensive attention, and if half as graphic 
in style and thought as the Parson’s eccentric but 
genuine and foreible speeches, will be most interest- 
ing. 

Tue Famtiy Brste; containing the Old and New 
Testaments, with brief notes and instructions, de- 
signed to give the results of critical investigations, 
and to assist common readers to understand the 
meaning of the Holy Spirit in the Inspired Word. 
Including the references and marginal readings of the 
Pelyglot Bible. New York : American Tract Sosiety. 
1862. Royal 8vo.- pp. 1,504. 

The brief and numerous notes and comments which 
accompany the text in this Bible, are well adapted to 
their proposed end, the practical instruction of com- 
mon readers ; and the maps and tables of chronology, 
weights, measures, etc., will be found very conveni- 
ent. The names of Rev. Drs. Justin Edwards and 
William R. Williams, and Professor E. P. Barrows, 
who have performed the work of revising and anno- 
tating, are sufficient guarantees of its faithfulness and 
learning. 

We appreciate the cautious tenderness toward es- 
tablished beliefs, and the apprehension of opening an 
entrance into men’s minds for doubt and troublesome 
inquiry, which has prevented the Tract Society from 
admitting into this edition some important and ac- 
knowledged results of Biblical criticism, whose ab- 
sence we observe. Butin this instance there is an 
error in judgment ; the caution has been too great. 
No hint, for instance, is given of the fact that the cel- 
ebraied passage of the Three Witnesses (1 John v. 
7, 8,) is now commonly admitted to be interpolated, 
insomuch that even the Bible Society is prepared to 
omit it from its standard text; nor that John v. 4, the 
verse which represents an angel as troubling the 
waters of Bethesda, is almost acknowledged to have 
been an early gloss; nor are the remarkable Pauline 
utterances about marriage (1 Cor. vii.) competently 
staied or estimated. Such omissions, while well 
meant, are not in harmony with the Protestant prin- 
ciple of universally knowing and teaehing the truth; 
they look rather toward a Roman Catholic-like esoteric 
cburch privilege in the Scriptures, which in its logi- 
cal] results tends to destroy the life and power of the 
Bible. 

TREOLOGICAL AND HowicericaL Comwernrary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. Specially designed and adapted 
for the use of ministers and students. From the 
German of J. P. Lange, D.D. [Translated] by Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim and Rev. W. B. Pope. Vol. 2 





Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. [New York: C. Scrib- 
ner.) 1861. S8vo. pp. 471. 

Hisrory OF THE DrveLorxent of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Division 
First, first four centuries. Voll. Translated by W. 
L. Alexander, D.D., and (notes) D. W. Simon. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. [New York: C. Scribner.] 
1861. S8vo. pp. xviii.+407. 

These two volumes are the 11th and 12th of the 
Third Series of Messrs. Clark’s “ Foreign Theological 
Library.” Both Prof. Lange and Prof. Dorner are 
Biblical scholars of established reputation, and stand 
high among German divines of .the modern evan- 
gelical school; though the Englisa or American 
scholar is sometimes brought to a stand before a 
distinction too abstract or a deduction too specula- 
tive. 

Lange’s commentary is mainly expository; and 
each chapter or section, after the discussion by 
verses, is followed by a statement of its leading 
truths in the form of “Doctrinal Reftections,” and 
also by a set of “ Homiletical Hints,” deducing all 
manner of suggestions from the text for weaving it 
into sermons. It contains alarge mass of valuable 
information and thought. 

Dr. Dorner’s work discusses its subject from the 
S orthodox point of view, dividing its history into three 
periods ; the first (4 p. 1-400) of the gradual "develop- 
ment of a conscious belief of a conjunction of himan 
and divine natures in Christ; the second (a p. 400- 
1800) of the ascertainment of the doctrinal statement 
and belief of this double nature, the divine element 
being too prominent down to the Reformation, and 
the human element since ; and the third (since a.p. 
1800) which seeks to determine the “equipoise and 
distinction” of these two elements, as a unity. Its 
learning is abundant, its statements apparently en- 
tirely fair, and the translation good. 


PERIODICALS. 


The North American Review. April, 1862. Bos- 
ton : Crosby & Nichols. 

The contents of this interesting and instructive 
number are: an entertaining sketch of the life of 
witty, spiteful, acute, dirty, delightful Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague; a fresh account of the curious 
antiquarian discoveries of M. Victor Langlois in 
Cilicia and the Taurus, in 1852-3; an estimate of 
the works and genius of Mrs. Browning, warm with 
that enthusiasm which foreshortens and enshadows 
every fault, but dilates and illuminates every merit; 
a good sketch of the character of the Marquis of 
Montrose ; and another of the career and works of 
that pleasant and profitable old essayist, Sir Thomas 
Browne ; an article on the New York State Inebriate 
Asylum, with brief statements of the principles of its 
proposed operation, and a sketch of the Binghams of 
Philadelphia, the early proprietors of Binghamton, its 
site; a spirited and genuinely patriotic article upon 
the contrast between English and French views of 
our rebeltion; a carefully considered view of our 
national constitutional law, chiefly in those particu- 
Jars just now made prominent, and closing with a 
vigorous reply to Mr. Sumner’s theory of the suicide 
of states; a short article upon the Memorial Volume 
of the A. B. C. F. M.; a condensed and valuable 
summary of Humphreys’s and Abbot's recent thorough 
scientific exploration of the physical and hydraulic 
state and needs of the Mississippi Valley; and a 
review of the writings of Prof. C. 8. Henry, author of 
“Dr. Oldham at Greystones.” 


The National Quarterly Review. March, 1862. 
New York: E. I. Sears, Editor and Proprietor. 

This Review, which with the present number com- 
pletes its fourth volume, deserves more attention than 
it has hitherte commanded. It has not, we believe, 
been before noticed in The Independent: and for the 
sake of a broader estimate of its seope and tone, we 
have examined, as carefully as practicable, the num- 
bers preceding the present. 

It deals with a large range of subjects, in the do- 
mains of history, biography, literature, polities, and 
with the popularized side of many portions of philoso- 
phy and science; in this respect ranking with The 
North American and with the English and Scotch 
quarterlies. It is fearless and vigorous, sometimes 
harsh in fault-finding, but hearty in commendation ; 
usually progressive, though we note a singular blun- 
der, seemingly from an attempt to be wisely conserv- 
ative, in an article in March, 1861, which says that the 
vast robberies perpetrated by the secessionists, 
“ though not right, have done no very serious injury ;” 
that coercion of them would be very wrong, and that 
“ settlement or no settlement, civil war is not to be 
thought of.” Subsequent articles are satisfactorily 
the reverse of this. 

We relish the incisive discussions, which are a 
prominent feature in The Quarterly, of the “sensa- 
tion novels,” and the very dirty accompanying phases 
of publishers’ and critics’ operations, and its energetic 
exposure of sundry impudent translations of French 
novels. The critical department is ynusually full and 
careful, especially upon educational books. There is 
in the notice of Mr. O’Connor’s novel “ Harrington,” 
(Dec., 1860,) some anwise and vulgar slang about 
“abolitionism” and “ fanaticism,” of which we presume 
Mr. Sears is ashamed. If he is not, then the morals 
and intellect of the loyal North have left this maga- 
zine hopelessly in the rear of the age. And the crude 
thoughts and very lax English of an article on Seces- 
sion, (p. 360 et seq., Sept., 1861,) are especially un- 
fortunate in a periodical so free in critisising others. 

On the whole, the generalizations, axioms, and 
predictions of The National Quarterly Review must 
be very cautiously received; its critical estimates of 
moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, 
clear, almost always trustworthy, often acute and orig- 
inal; its style is often imperfect, and its judgments 
sometimes hasty. But its general tone is eminently 
truthful and healthy, its aims are good, and its influ- 
ence is on the right side. =a 

The contents of the March number are: @ spirited 
“ Vindication of the Celts ;” a good analytical and 
biographical article on “ Dr. Arnold of Rugby ;” # dis- 
cussion, rather too satirical, on “ Female Education, 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent ;” an biograph- 





think, the writer must have on ene or chloroformed 





Mr. Scribner into publishing ssion of the “ Influ- 
ence of Comparative Philology 0 Intellectual Devel- 
opment ;” and two political articles, on “ Our National 
Defenses,” and to “The Union not a oe 
but a Permanent t.” And following 
are pp. sett Ecaten, Bele Laken taeaae 
and 
B , Science, and Miscellaneous. 


3 
JOTTINGS ON BOOKS—PRESENT AND 
FUTURE, 


— } 

—Srverat important additions to scientific litére. 

ture are promised among the new books of the 

present spring season in London. Foremost, per- 

haps, in general interest, is Sir Charles Lyell’s work 

“On the cal Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man,” in which the recent alleged discoveries of 
articles fashioned by human hands in strata that, 
according to the received opinion, were deposited 
prior to the appearance of man on the earth, ave 
duly weighed and discussed. Sir C. Lyell’s freedom 
from prejudice and characteristic clear-headedness 
eminently fit him for an investigation of this nature, 
where facts have been too often warped and infer- 
ences strained in the desire to force an opposition 
between physical science and revelation. Two of the 
most eminent medical men now living, the surgeon, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Sir Henry Holland, phy- 
sician to the Queen, have both books in press, the 
former bringing out the seeond part of his “ Physio- 
logical Inquiries in Tlustration of the Physical and 
Moral History of Man,” and Dr. Holland collecting in 
one volume his “ Scientific Essays” from the Edin. 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews. The remarkable dis- 
coveries of Prof. Kirchhoff of Heidelberg, which reveal 
to us the actual composition of the sun's disk, as 
translated by Prof. Roscoe will appear under the 
title “ Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the 
Spectra of the Chemical Elements,” in one volume, 
4to., with illustrations, from the Cambridge press of 
Messrs. Macmillan ; and Mr. Paoulett Scrope, the vet- 
eran geologist, publishes in a matured form his 
theory of volcanic action and phenomena im an 
exhaustive work, “ Volcanoes, and their share in the 
Structure and Composition of the surface ef the 
Globe.” 

—The concluding volumes of “ The Life of William 
Pitt,” by Earl Stanhope, (or as he will always be best 
known to readers, Lord Mahon,) have appeared, and 
complete the first really readable and trustwerthy 
memorial of that great statesman’s career. It is due 
to the pious care of a relative, and is enriched with 
materials that would have’ been inaccessible te @ 
stranger. The singular disinterestedness of Pitt, the 
main source ef his extraordinary power, approaches 
to heroism, when we here learn that the narrowness 
of his private circumstances prevented his marriage 
with the Hon. Miss Eden, the only lady to whom he 
was ever attached, and condemned him to resign her 
to a more wealthy suitor; and yet this was the man 
whose power over the nation’s treasury was absolute, 
and who showered places, pensions, and dignities on 
the meanest of his followers. The completed work of 
Lord Stanhope makes four voJumeés. From its connec- 
tion with the political history of Europe, independ- 
ently of any personal interest, it well deserves and 
would in ordinary times command, an American 
reprint. 

—One of the great occasions which only oecur 
perhaps once in a lifetime for the fine-art amateur, 
is now afforded in London by the sale of the entire 
collection of the original works of Flaxman, com- 
prising the whole of his series of exquisite original 
drawings, his models, books, works of art, ete., as 
bequeathed by him to his adopted daughter, Miss 
Denman. In addition to the hundred of his original 
designs and variations for the outlines to Homer, 
Hesiod, Dante, Eschylus, etc., are several original 
works, not yet engraved, including a charming volume, 
entitled “The Christian Knight,” verses and illustra- 
tions both by Flaxman, dedicated to his wife, his 
original Italian sketch-books, MS. lectures on sculp- 
ture, and the original models of many of his finest 
statues and monuments. It was from Flaxman’s 
works that the continental nations of Europe first 
learned that England could boast of a school of art, 
and his grand compositions, now current throughout 
the civilized world, are still unmatched for purity, 
grace, refinement, and true classical feeling, 

—The lecture of the great Orientalist, Mr. Renan, 
delivered before the College of France, introductory to 
his course of Hebrew philology, has been published, 
and has rapidly run through several editions. Itis a 
paper of remarkable power, taking as its theme the 
distinctive characters of the Indo-Germanic and Sem- 
itic races, and the obligations which modern civiliza- 
tion owes them respectively. The suspension of the 
lecturer from his office, and the effect on public opinion 
in Paris, has become historical, though it is difficult to 
perceive what it is in the lecture that could excite the 
fears of either the state or the church. 

—One of the favorite “vexed questions” of litera- 
ture fifty years ago—one on which the disputants never 
shook their opponents’ conviction a hair’s breadth— 
the genuineness of Ossian’s works, as revealed to the 
world by Macpherson—has just received considerable 
elucidation by the printing of an old Gaelic manu- 
script, written by one of the clan Macgregor, a digni- 
fied clergyman in Catholic days, before the Reforma- 
tion at the commencement of the XVIth century, con- 
tuining a collection of popular poetry, evidently taken 
down from recitation, and showing beyond doubt that 
the Gaelic was a cultivated language, and possessed 
a literature, and patrons who encouraged it, in the 
middle ages, if not earlier.. These are facts which 
Dr. Johnson so strenuously denied, and the establish- 
ment of them beyond the shadow of doubt will rejoiee 
the heart of many a true Scotchman. The MS. shows 
indeed the real nature of the materials that Macpher- 
son worked up into the popular form of his “ Ossian,’ 
and gives no support to his extravagant pretensions. 
It is edited, with all the care formerly bestowed only 
on an ancient classic, by W. F. Skene, the Scottish 
antiquarian, with the original Gaelic text and trans- 
lations by Rev. T. W. McLauchlin ; and independently 
of its bearing on points of dispute, has interest for all 
lovers of popular poetry, a subject now studied on ae 
much wider basis of comparison—with reference to 
the ethnological character of nations, etc.—than it 
was in the days of Johnson and Blair. 

—Mr. Arthur Helps’s new work is entitled “ Organi- 
zation in Daily Life.” Copies were received by the hast 
steamer, and it will undoubtedly find a publisher here, 
as the author of “Friends in Council” has a wider 
circle of readers in this country than in England. It 
is the first work by Mr. Helps that has appeared since 
his appointment to the office of clerk of the Privy 
Council—with the pleasant incidental duty of receiv- 
ing a salary of some $7,000 or $8,000 per annum— 
tended to remove him from the fields of literature. 

—Two earnest and thoughtful men, J. M. Ludlow 
and Thomas Hughes, have combined to produce @ 
volume that promises to have a decided effect in set- 
ting right the current of opinion in England on Amer- 
ican matters. Of Mr. Hughes it is unnecessary to 
speak, as every one knows “‘fom Brown of Rugby.” 
His contribution to the joint volume is “ The Straggle 
for Kansas.” Mr. Ludlow, who is one of the writers 
of the Broad Church “Tracts for the Priests and 
People,” and the author of the best book in a mode- 
rate compass on Hindostan—“ British India, its Races 
and its History”—furnishes “ A Sketch of the History 
of the United States, from Independence to Seees- 
sion.” Prof. Cairns of Queen’s College, Galway, has 
also in press a work bearing on the present crisis, 
entitled, “The Slave Power, its Character, Career, 
and Probable Designs ;”’ an attempt to explain the 
real issyes involved in the American contest. 

—The growing demands of commerce have led to 
the publication of a Japanese and French dictionary, 
edited by M. Leon Pagés. It is undoubtedly the most 
extensive work connected with that language yet 
printed in Western Europe, the type being cast ex- 
pressly for it. The volume includes a grammar and 
a French Japanese index, and is founded on materials 
collected by the Jesuits before Japan was closed to 
foreign nations. . 

—The new Life of Lerd Bacon by Mr. Spedding, 
of which volumes one and two have just appeared, is 
the finishing portion of the noble edition of his works 
so elegantly reproduced in America from the River- 
side press. In it are incorporated his occasional 
writings, as letters, speeches, tracts, state papers, 
memorials, etc., not included in the “Philosophical, 
Literary, and Professional Works.” By this use of 
these materials, Bacon becomes in a measure his 
own biographer, and the editor’s work assumes the 
shape of a commentary, biographical and histerical. 
These volumes bring down the Life to his fortieth 
year, at the time when prospects of ambition were 
opening to the future Chancellor after a long and 
painful probation. The headlong or “ slap dash” 
of narrative employed by Bacon's last apologist, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, is as different as possible from Mr. 
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NEW YORK, APRE 24, 1862. 


PROGRESS. 

Tue changes of the year now elapsed have been 
extraordinary for number, for character, and for 
their probable effects. We suspect that in so short 
@ time there were never such developments, except 
in those cases of revolution, where the whole frame 
of government was destroyed and the order of society 
radically disturbed. The changes in America have 
been radical, but not revolutionary. The results 
burst upon us suddenly, but the causes have been 
‘working for thirty years. A whole generation has 
spent its life since the beginning of these endings 
‘was laid. 

Let us survey the changes. We are liable to 
overlook and forget them, for their very number 
and rapid coming. One day overlaps another as 
the sod of one furrow laps and covers another. 

1. A little more than a year ago, and Southern 
men were boldly and with iresistible logic—slave- 
ry being admitted as a just and normal condition— 
demanding that the slave-trade should be legally 
re-established. Why not? If it is right to hold, 
breed, and sell men and women in America, why 
is it wrong to bring them \ither from a cheaper 
market? If slavery is right, the slave-trade is 
xight. It is no more a question of principle, but of 
policy : not of morals, but of tariff and economy. 
The slave-trade flourished to a shameful degree, 
and scores of vessels were fitted out from Northern 
ports, most of all from New York, without disguise, 
or with just enough to enable Federal officers to 
be safe in a profitable collusion with slave-trading 
merchants and agents. It was becoming evident 
that conservativemen were getting ready to permit 
national slave-trading, so soon as a successful 
Southern party should make that a party measure. 
Pulpits that had kept the slave-trade as a target to 
fire at when they dared not touch slavery, were be- 
gimning to reduce their charge in firing even at 
that. The Tract Society openly refused to pass a 
resolution condemnatory of the slave-trade ! 

But a year is passed. The Government gave 
the most vigorous enforcement to the laws. The 
traffic became daily more difficult and dangerous. 
Gordon was seized—and laughed : tried, convicted, 
end hung—that is the last laughing among slave- 
iraders. Our Northern ports are swept of the 
abomination. A new and more efficient treaty 
for the suppression of the slave-trade has been 
negotiated by Mr. Seward with England, and 
is before the Senate for ratification; and, finally, 
the Tract Society has published a volume against 
the African slave-trade! There is one hundred 
ordinary years between that volume and that re- 
fusal to vote against the slave-trade. 

2. In the progress of our armies, thousands and 
thousands of men have become free. Congress has 
passed a limited and conditional emancipation de- 
cree. Slaves of rebels, that have been employed 
against the Government, are set free. Along the 
Potomac, along the whole Atlantic coast, there are 
muititudes that are not only free, but exemplars 
and harbingers to brethren yetin bondage. No man 
ean appreciate the significance of a change in pub- 
lic affairs which makes the United States Govern- 
ment the protector and employer of thousands of 
liberated slaves, who does not in imagination go 
back four years. Let one imagine, in the second 
‘year of Mr. Buchanan, such an order as the follow- 
ing from a General in command of a military de- 
partment : 











Fort Punaski, Cocxspur IsLanp, Ga., 
April 13, 1862. 

All persons of color lately held to involuntary ser- 
vice by the enemies of the United States, in Fort Pu- 
Jaski, and on Cockspur Island, Ga., are hereby con- 
fiscated and declared free, in conformity with law, 
and shall hereafter receive the fruits of their own 
Jabor. Such of said persons of color as are able- 
bodied, and may be required, shall be employed in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, at the rates here- 
tofore established by Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sherman. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. Daviv Hunter. 

Cuas. G. Haring, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


HeapQuarTerRS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 


3. By act of Congress slavery is ended in the 
District of Columbia! This is a boon to some 
hundreds of slaves; a bill of health to the District. 
But it is yet more emphatically an act of clearance 
and a testimony of the Government. On which 
side is the American Government? It washes 
its hands, not as Pilate did, while giving over 
its victim to be bound, but in the glorious 
act of cutting bonds and letting the captive go 
free. It declared Emancipation, and then washed 
its hands before the world, saying, “ { am free from 
“the guilt of this thing.” 

4. It cannot be doubted, then, that the Govern- 
ament has entered upon a policy of Liberty. In so 
far as it depends upon the will of Government, 
the whole power of the nation shall inure to the 
benefit of liberty! 

Let only eight years pass, in which the honors, 
trusts, and emoluments ef Government shall be 
given to no man who is for slavery, and a genera- 
tion of ambitious young politicians will arise, even 
in the South, advocating the old faith of their fathers. 
Government will be brought back to the founda- 
tions laid by the men of the Revolution. 

5. It may be regarded as settled that no more slave 
states are to-be admitted to this Union; and that 
hereafter the territories are free. That once set- 
tled, and a hemisphere of storms is at once swept 
out of the heavens. The struggle between liberty 
and slavery for territory and future empire is ended. 
Before any other great conflict can arise we may 
believe that society will be too strong to be easily 
imperiled. 

6. The Government has pledged the yhole re- 
sources of the nation in aid of such states as may 

’ choose to inaugurate a policy of emancipation. It 
ought not to surprise any one if, hereafter, this step 
shall be found the most important of all that have 
been taken during the year. It seems likely to 
be that stroke that cuts the knot of slavery, and the 
‘yet more complicated knot of the political status of 
rebellious states. Should our armies in Virginia 
take Richmond, will not Governor Pierpont transfer 
his office to the capital, and be the Governor of 
Virginia, and not of Western Virginia? Congress 
‘will recognize his government as the state govern- 
ment. Those in rebellion will be under ban. The 
Joyal Union men will be the voters. 

Every man has been surprised at the unexpected 
largeness of the vote against slavery in Western 
Virginia. An almost equal surprise awaits us 
when Eastern Virginia shall vote. Slavery is 
doomed in the Old Commonwealth if the vote is 
fairly put under the auspices of the present state 
and national administrations. If Virginia leads, 
Maryland and Delaware will not hesitate to follow ; 
‘Tennessee, Missouri, and Kentucky will fall in. 
Let slavery be put out of the way, and will even 
Mr. Sumner press the doctrine of state felo do se? 

If one asks, What will become of the negroes? 
it is enough for the present to answer that some- 
thing will have to become of them! Broken up 
from old foundations, men will have the compulsion 
of facts and things, enforcing conduct which 
theories and duties have been unable to compel. 
The question will work out its own solution. 

The stanch friends of liberty have been ignor- 


and the North has been brutally denounced for 
want of tangible evidence of anti-slavery zeal. 
The events of the year will be a sufficient answer. 
That progress is the result of a long period of faith- 
ful, silent work. It is the report of thirty years’ 
fidelity ! 

The sudden outleaving and inflorescence of & 
single week in spring shows, not the power of that 
week, but of the whole autumn and winter. It not 
unfrequently happens that long after the tree is ready, 
those great aerial currents that change seasons 
delay their coming. The sun iscold. The air is 
unpropitious. The earth is frigid. The north 
rules. By-and-by celestial influences are benign. 
Winds wheel to the south. The air comes from 
the tropics and from over the Gulf Stream—the 
earth’s great artery. Then, almost lke the 
scene of a dream, the whole view changes. The 
ground becomes greeninaday. Trees leosen their 
coverings and throw all their banners eut to the 
winds, instantly, but not suddenly. ' 
Just such a moral change has taken place in 
America. For thirty long years men’s convictions 
have been silently changing. A great work has 
been preparing. The full disclosure has been re- 
tarded by external circumstances. This civil war, 
at length, sweeping away those Southern influ- 
ences, and uniting the North, has develeped an un- 
exampled and extraordinary progress. 

The disclosure has been sudden, but not the 
whole work. And this, too, is our answer to those 
who charge the North with rashness in doing too 
much, and precipitating measures too fast. 





RELIGION WITHOUT EXCITEMENT. 


ExciTeMeNT is only another name for life. 
Within certain bounds the amount of life-power is 
determined by the degrees of excitability which 
exist in any organ or faculty. Every power 
languishes, and tends toward somnolency er death, 
as excitement and excitability decrease. The 
noblest experiences are those which excitement 
develops. Im a peet, it is called inspiration ; in an 
orator, eloquence ; in a conversationalist, brilliancy . 
in a man of action, zéal. Every noble deed, every 
worthy emotion, is the child of excitement. Only 
by it can we rise at all into some notable @hristian 
moods. Itis this that gives the mind repulsive power 
tothrow off and resistevil. It is the secret of those 
exaltations of mind which are the conditions of 
faith, or the vivid realization of the invisible—of 
supersensuous truth. 


No wonder that excitement is made a duty: is 
praised as an eminent virtue. “Not slothful in 
“business, FERVENT in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
Apollos, “being fervent in spirit,” spake and 
taught diligently. He is called eloquent and mighty 
in the Scriptures. What must be that state of mind 
which is on fire, which burns? Is there no excite- 
ment in a condition for the description of which 
coals and flames are the images? And, on the 
other hand, the less of religious life is described as 
the loss of heat. ‘The love of many shall wax 
“cold.” Zeal is but another name for excitement. 
That is praised and commended. In short, the 
Sacred Scriptures commend intensity as well as 
rectitude of feeling—degree as well as kind. 


We have been led to these thoughts by so fre- 
quently seeing accounts of revivals of religion ac- 
companied with a congratulatory assurance thatthey 
had been “ withoutexcitement!” Then they were 
without the divine power! Hearts burn, feelings 
glow, where Godis. When He puts the heart into 
the furnace the fire is there, and when he molds it 
on the anvil, every blow sends flying wide around 
the glowing sparks. A revival without excitement? 
As well a summer without warmth, a day without 
light, a fire without heat! That we may not seem 
beating the air, we give from a leading religious 
paper, the following notice of a revival of religion 
that is in progress in one of the churches of a 
neighboring city: 

“It is characterized by the absence of all excite- 
ment, and, thus far, has been mainly developed in 
connection with the Sabbath-school. Fromtwenty 
to thirty, it is hoped, have already experienced a 
saving change; and the large attendance, deep 
solemnity, earnest prayerfulness, and great wiH- 
ingness to labor, on the part of the church, excite 
the hope that this may be the forerunner of a 
powerful revival.” 


That must have been extraordinary preaching 
which set forth the dangers of sinful men, the wick- 
edness of an unregenerate life, the joy of salvation, 
the hope of heaven, and above all the exceeding 
love of Christ Jesus, his life, sufferings, and dread- 
ful death, in a manner “characterized by an ab- 
“sence of all excitement!” 

Did men awake to a sense of guilt and danger 
without excitement? Did they believe themselves 
under the wrath and curse of God without any ex- 
citement? Did they go through that fierce strug- 
gle that so often precedes the submission of the will 
to God without excitement? And when the soul, 
yielding itself to Christ, lifted up its eyes upon the 
Prince and Savior, saw Him the chief among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely, now smiling in 
infinite love upon the reconciled soul, was it “ with 
“the absence of all excitement?” 

We know that no such thing was meant as this 
language necessarily conveys. The writer and 
those with whom he sympathizes and labors 
believe in excitement; strive to produce it; and 
only seek to have it of the right kind and con- 
trollable in degree. Then why use language 
which misrepresents the truth not only, but favors 
a prevalent error? 

For there are many who do not believe in fervid 
religious emotions, or in a spiritual life at any rate. 
They regard all moral excitements as extrava- 
gancies. They are not in good taste! They are 
the result of ignorance and weakness! They 
befit women, and are unbecoming manhood! If 
there is any religion, it is an esthetic calm; a 
solemn passage of peaceful awe. It moves across 
the heated passions of men as clouds throw down 
their cooling shadows upon the parched fields of 
summer! 

These dainty persons have not failed to use the 
unregulated excitements, that have prevailed at 
many times, as an argument againstall deep religious 
feeling. Because the philosophy of the feelings was 
not known, and the line between the passions, or 
the merely nervous organism, and the higher affec- 
tions and moral sentiments, had not been explored 
and defined, and excesses had been permitted and 
encouraged as if they formed a part of true moral 
experiences,—many are accustomed to depreciate 
and ridieule those tides of feeling which cannot but 
rise and fill every noble faculty when God over- 
hangs the soul and moves its feelings as the planets 
move the ocean! 

But we ought not to countenance such errors. 
They are more mischievous than even the most 
injurious animal excitements can be. Coarse and 
spurious excitements may adulterate religion ; but 
the want of all excitement utterly destroys it. 

Nor are our dangers on the side of undue fervor. 
A thousand influences are deadening religious 
feeling. Doubts, philosophies, refinements in 
taste, and sensitive social proprieties, tend to sup- 
pression of feeling among the good ; pleasure, am- 

bition, care, and excessive occupation tend to pre- 
vent it entirely among worldly men. We need 
stimulation, not soothing. We need to be aroused, 
not calmed to a yet greater moral indifference. 
The want of feeling is the curse and danger of the 
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ARBITRARY POWER. ‘ 

The Methodist, April 19, under the title “ Croak- 
“ers against Government,” finds fault generally 
with fault-finders. We find ourselves dealt with. 
“We regret that the pulpit should so far sacri- 
“fice its sobriety and patriotism as to join in this 
“senseless clamor. On the very day appointed by 
“the President for thanksgiving for the signal suc- 
“cesses of the Government, Rev. Henry Ward 
“ Beecher preached against these wise restrictions. 
“ He is reported to have said——” 

What we do fay, and what we “are reported to 
“say,” are often so widely different that it is worth 
while to be sure of the utterance before making 
the criticism. We quote from our own reporter's 
version in The Boston Traveler, the passage ob- 
jected to : 


“ Especially we should remember many that are 
confined for alleged crimes for which they may be 
guiltless. I cannot witness with pleasure nor 
with complacency, neither can I avoid speaking 
my thoughts upon the habit of arresting men and 
throwing them into prisons for weeks and months 
without charges ortrial. There may be occasion- 
ally an extreme instance that shall justify the de- 
tention of a man without charges or trial; but it is 
a dangerous thing in a tree Government, for those 
in power to take a man’s liberty without a charge 
and without an opportunity of trial. And it is a 
dangerous thing for a people to submit to have it 
done, and never speak. Let us uphold our Goy- 
ernment; but remember that our Government 
stands on great principles, and that it is not up- 


tion of the foundation principles of that Govern- 
ment. 

“ And that which I say in respect to Government 
action in imprisoning men without charge or trial, 
I say more emphatically in respect to Government 
action in muzzling the press. In an emergency 
where it is liable to overthrow the Government, it 
may be justifiable to resort to such a step; but 
where it is merely an inconvenience, I hold it to be 
a bad policy, and a dangerous example, to take 
away the freest liberty of public printing. For 
that is a right that stands behind all other rights. 
It is the guarantee of right itself. You might as 
well take away from men the air they breathe, as 
to take away the fullest liberty of the press. And 
I utter my solemn warning, that we are coming 
upon dangerous ground wher we imprison men 
without eharge or trial, and take away from the 
press its absolute freedom. And if this is treason, 
then I shall be a traitor again and for ever.” 


Upon this The Methodist says: 


“We hope no Methodist preacher uttered similar 
sentiments against his Government on that day. 
As for the prisoners, we soberly think that their 
number should have been long ago doubled by the 
incarceration of men, and women, too, who still 
disgrace the national capital by their hardly dis- 
sembled treason. Thousands of the lives of our 
brave young men have been lost by information 
thus given to the enemy. It cannot be doubted 
that the impunity with which such culprits are 
allowed to defy public opinion, is the greatest en- 
couragement remaining to the many secessionists 
who still infest and dishonor Washington, Balti- 
more, Louisville, Nashville, and all the Border.” 


In the first days of the rebellion, when the 

Government knew not whom to trust, when courts 
were controlled by treacherous judges, army 
officers were in collusion with the enemy, the 
, departments filled with spies, and assassins lurked 
around the steps of the President and his advisers, 
the Government was justified in suspending prac- 
tically the writ of habeas corpus. 
But such extreme measures must not outlive the 
extremity of peril which was their only justification. 
As soon as the Government is assured of its own 
safety, it should dismiss such power, dangerous 
even when necessary, and tyrannical the moment 
it ceases to be the only defense against its own 
destruction. 

Mr. Lincoln is a good man and trustworthy. 
We do not know where to look for another so emi- 
nently fitted for the day which has called him. 
We are not afraid that he will employ'this power 
to subvert popular liberty. But Mr. Lincoln ean- 
not control his successors, nor can he guard the 
precedent which he makes when dangerous men, 
upon pretended crises, shall hereafter put forth 
extraordinary powers, and plead his example in 
justification. 

Let it be understood, distincily, that we justify 
the Government in the first hours of treacherous 
rebellion for its summary arrests and imprisdn- 
ments. But,a year has passed. The Government 
is stronger than it has been for a score of years. 
It needs no such extraordinary measures. They 
may be convenient. It is dangerous for any execu- 
tive to find out how convenient despotic power is! 

General Mckinstry, arrested while returning to 
St. Louis from a pursuit of the enemy, was 
stripped of command, thrown into prison, without 
accusations or charges made, and for six months 
and more he has neither been set at liberty, nor 
has atrial been granted him, nor have charges 
been made, nor has he been permitted to defend 
himself against the ruinous implications and asper- 
sions of his enemies. We have neverseen the man. 
For aught that we know he may be the worst man 
in America. But no man, however bad, should be 
thrown into prison in this land, to lie for six months 
without indictment, accusation, trial, or conviction. 
It was with such a case in mind that we uttered 
our warning on Palm Sunday. 

This is not a solitary case. We have had re- 
ported [to us instances of such wanton abuse of 
power as we are slow to believe and reluctant to 
repeat. 

The Methodist evades the true issue when it 
says: “We soberly think that their number (of 
“persons arrested) should have been long ago 
“doubled by the incarceration of men, and women, 
“too, who still disgrace the capital, ete.” Very 
likely. We have no objection to the arrest of a 
hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand. But let it 
be donein a proper way. The Government can do 
itself and the country more harm by a wanton vio- 
lation of the liberty of the people, than all the 
traitors between Baltimore and Charleston can do. 
We are alarmed at the continuance of such sum- 
mary measures, and shocked that such a paper as 
The Methodist justifies them! How long must 
General Stone lie in Fort Lafayette before he is 
regularly accused, before he knows the evidence 
on which his arrest was made ? 

Let us suppose a case. 

A farmer in Maryland, say, arrested at midnight, 
conveyed te Washington or Baltimore, thrust into 
an unfurnished cell for six weeks, and shamefully 
neglected, falling sick of typhoid fever, and lying in 
hdspital for six months more ; then brought before 
General Dix and Judge Pierpont, and nothing under 
heaven found against him! He is discharged. 
No paper speaks, no protest is uttered. Will The 
Methodist justify that? and hope no Methodist 
minister uttered sentiments of condemnation? The 
system of arbitrary arrests, and imprisonment at 
the will of Government, without trial or even in- 
dictment or accusation, cannot be continued with- 
out just such cases. No matter how good the inten- 
tion may be,such conduct must produce monstrous 
injustice. 

Nothing but great tenderness toward Govern- 
ment, and a high and honorable unwillingness to do 
anything to embarrass an overburdened Adminis- 
tration, has prevented many, long before this, from 
the most solemn protests. But such reasons are 
no longer of force. Whatever embarrassment it 
may be to Government, it is too dangerous for the 
people to get used to the violation of the most sacred 
principles of personal liberty, for any man to hesi- 
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OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaco, April 16, 1862. 
To raz Enetors or Tar INDEPENDENT: 

Parson W. G. Brownlow has been here, and 
addressed a full house at fifty cents per head, which 
brought him some $800. In person he is slender, not 
very tall, long armed and fingered, of sallow com- 
plexion, high cheek-bones, and a pair of projecting 
ears which would do honor to any news-gatherer. 
Some one remarked that he looks like Mr. Lincoln ; 
but I am sure he is not half so handsome. His nar- 
rative of personal experience in Rebeldom was deeply 
interesting, and all were ready to accord due honor to 
the man who, in the midst of traitars, had stood firm 
to his country. His style of speaking is that of a 
pelitical harangue, and not equal to that of his writ- 
ing. A little less of brag, and considerably less of 
profane/epithets, would be in better taste. The Parson 
said that if he had any talent it was “in piling on the 
agony in the way of epithets ;” and this assertion was 
fully vindicated in his speech. He is about to pub- 
lish a book exposing secessionism in Tennessee, and 
hopes with the avails of it and of his lectures to 
replace his press, which was destroyed by the rebels. 
Success to his undertaking! He affirms that the 
great body of Tennesseans are loyal, and he fs for 
the destruction of slaveholding if this be necessary to 
sustain the Government. : 

Thrilling events in the war have of late so rapidly 
crowded each other as almost to put out of mind the 
brilliant and bloodless victory at Island No. 10; and 
your admirable record of the war renders any addi- 
tional comment unnecessary. 2,300 of the prison- 
ers are now in our Camp Douglas in charge of 
Colonel Mulligan, 500 more are on their way, and we 
shall have more than 8,000 prisoners under guard of 
1,500 Union soldiers. 

For some cause or other there has been a great 
change of sentiment among these men since their 
sojourn here. At first nearly all protested their loy- 
alty; now such protestations are exceedingly rare. 
Many letters are constantly received here from the 
South, inquiring if such and such persons are in our 
camp, and many Tennesseans are here searching 
for sons and brothers. Rev. Mr. Hendricks, pastor 
of the ‘Old-School Presbyterian church in Nashville, 
visited the camp last week and addressed the prison- 
ers. He came by permission of Gov. Andy Johnson, 
brought many letters to the rebels, and, after speak- 
ing in high commendation of our army, advised the 
prisoners to behave themselves well, and on the first 
opportunity take the oath of allegiance and return to’ 
their homes and their work. “ You will have no more 
chance to fight,” he said. The prisoners have preach- 
ing and prayer-meetings every day; and our pastors 
are doing a good work among them. 

The battle at Pittsburg Landing was, if a glorious, 
yet asad affair; characterized by brave soldiering, 
but miserable generalship. Our officers were caught 
napping in sight of the enemy. The dead and 
wounded are, some of them, brought to our city. Al- 
though the slaughter was terrible, yet the first num- 
bers were greatly exaggerated. Grief and anguish 
are sent into many of our families by that battle, and 
thousands were held in torturing suspense until they 
could hear the fate of their friends. 

In accordance with the President's proclamation, 
last Sabbath was a day of thanksgiving to God for our 
victories, and of earnest prayer for the complete suc- 
cess of our Government. I may add that there were 
not many prayers which did not include the utter 
abolition of slavery. We thank God for the Emanci- 
pation act in the District of Columbia, and we have 
small hopes ofa settled peace until this act ig extended 
over our country. 

Our city election passed off yesterday very quietly, 
and resulted in the election, by a small majority, of 
the Democratic ticket. There was no issue of much 
importance between the candidates, each set being 
equally loyal and equally in favor of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. The Republican candidate for 
Mayor, C. N. Holden, was suspected of being a Maine- 
law man, and although he strenuously denied it, and 
gave pledges not to disturb the liquor traffic, yet he 
undoubtedly lost, on account of this suspicion, the 
large foreign vote ; for, be it known, that the great 
German wing of the Republican party here will vote 
for no man who is not a friend of lager. 

The Western Tract Agency held its second annual 
meeting in this city April 3, 1862. In this Agency 
were represented the Am. R. Tract and Book Society 
of Cincinnati, and the Am. Tract Society, (Boston.) 
The former having by formal vote withdrawn, the 
Ageney has become, by invitation, auxiliary to the 
latter. The Am. T. Society becomes responsible for 
the salary of our Secretary, Rev. G.S. F. Savage, and 
for the support of our colportage work; and, com- 
mitting the supervision of the tract distribution to the 
Agency, is to receive all the funds raised on this field. 
The following is an abstract of the Secretary’s report, 
as given in The Christian Times ; 

“Tt gave an interesting account of the year’s labors, being 
especially full and valuable on the subject of what had been done 
for the soldiers. The receipts for the year from all sources have 
been $6,290 93; of which $1,820 was a grant from the Society in 
Boston, for colportage and for the Western army. The expendi- 
tures have been $5,950 97 ; leaving $339 96 as a balance of assets, 
mostly in the form of army publications, which the Secretary is to 
take with him for distribution, on a visit he is about making to 
the camps and hospitals in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
The sales at the Depository in Church & Goodman's Book-store, 
No. 51 La Salle street, amounted, during the year, to over $1,500. 
The Agency has had four colporters under empley. These had 
visited nearly four thousand families ; held and addressed over 
one hundred meetings, and in addition to their sales donated to 
the destitute ever 250.000 pages of books and tracts. Extracts 
from letters of chaplains, exceedingly interesting and encourag- 
ing, Were read.” 

Addresses were made by Rev. W. W. Patton, who, 
as a member of the Chicago Sanitary Commission, 
has just returned from a visit to our Western camps, 
and by Rev. Robert Patterson, whose statements are 
incorporated in an appeal to pastors just issued by the 
Agency. The tracts and books prepared by the So- 
ciety in Boston for our soldiers, are admirably suited 
to their werk, and are read with avidity by our men 
and their prisoners. The “ Picture Lesson-Book ”— 
first of a series for ‘‘ contrabands ”—has for its frontis- 
piece a white man teaching a black child, and on 
page 25 an engraving of Washington, and the sen- 
tence: “ Liberty isthe right of all men. God made 
all men free.” i 

Mr. Jacob R. Shipherd, of the senior class at Ober- 
lin, has accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate 
of Plymouth church of this city, at a salary of $1,500. 
He will assume his charge June 20, and, immediately 
a(ter graduation, will remove his residence to this 
eity. This church has been for nearly two years des- 
titute ef a pastor, and they will give a hearty welcome 
to him whom they have just called. 

Rev. J. E. Roy, the former pastor of this church, 
now agent for the American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, has been for some weeks absent from his home 
in this city, preaching in the midst of revivals in the 
Congregational churches of Geneseo and Moline, Iil. 

The Congregational church in Vermilionville, IIL, 
(Rev. C. A. Harvey, pastor,) has for some weeks past 
enjoyed a refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
The pastor held meetings every night for six weeks, 
aided about half the time by Rev. W. C. Scoffield of 
Ottawa. Forty persons are hopefully converted, 
twenty of whom have already united with the church. 
Among the conversions are some cases of deep inter- 
est. Nearly every household has been visited with a 
blessing, Christians are greatly strengthened, and 
marked and permanent good results are visible 
throughout the community. 

Rev. A. 8. Kedzie, Secretary of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, writes me: “An interesting revival is 
in progress in Watertown, Wis. The pastor, Rev. 
Chas. Boynton, is assisted in his labors by Rev. J. J. 
Miter of Beaver Dam.” 

Brother J. W. Vail writes me, that the Crawford 
county Sabbath-school Convention, recently held in 
Prairie Du Chien, was one of practical interest, and 
gives promise of permanent good results. The four 
Sabbath-schools in that place, as well as those in 
McGregor, opposite, are in a flourishing condition. 

The Congregational church in Prairie Du Chien 
has, Owing to the exertions of a former pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Radcliff, a substantial brick edifice, clear of debt. 
The present pastor, Rev. H. W. Cobb, has been very 
successful in building up the spiritual temple both in 
numbers, unity, and grace. The Sabbath-school, the 
weekly prayer meetings, and all the adjuncts of the 
church, are weil sustained under his earnest labors. 

One of those excellent laymen’s conferences which 
have done so much good in the state, was recently 
held in Black Earth, Wis. The topics discussed 
were: 1. What principles are the essential basis of 
Christian fellowship? and, 2, What are the appropri- 
ate means for the promotion of a revival of religion ? 
Aiter a most interesting, practical discussion, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

. That as a means of the cause of Christ in 


the world, it is our duty to be as jealous of the Christian reputa- 
tiqgn and influence of other Christian denominations ay rot 


mit, we should be just as ready to ess 
spiritual growth of their churches, and just as prompt to discour- 
age every attempt to their name. 


ecpeseatel a 





: blue-bird, 
swallow flying about (like the rest of ang bn 
search of new habitations; these things, and, test 
and least, plenty of water in our basement story, 
making two islands of our and cooking-stove, 
give ample and joyfui premonitions that our long win- 
ter is gone at last. PuriTan. 
Chicago Post-Office, Box 4,412. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnrxeron, D. C., April 21, 1862. 
To rue Eprrors or THE Inpepenpenr : 

The colored people of this District have had a 
continued jubilee since the House of Representatives 
passed the Emancipation bill. They seemed to have 
no doubt of the Presiient’s signing it, however the 
pro-slavery politicians might argue the probabilities 
ef the matter. Last Sunday there was a happy time 
at all the colored churches; it was the same yester- 
day ; and it is now probable that the colored churches 
will unite upon Thursday next as a day of thanks- 
giving. 

A friend who has a priceless old female colored 
servant was yesterday somewhat surprised and 
annoyed by having the Sabbath stillness of his house 
invaded by shouts and cries from the kitchen. Pro- 
ceeding to the place from whence the cries were 
uttered, he found the old servant on her knees, 
shouting with all her might, Glory to God! the 
jubilee has come at last!” “I could not go to 
church,” said the servant, deprecatingly, evidently 
noticing her master’s annoyance, “but I wanted to 
do my part of giving thanks for the jubilee!” The 
master did not chide her for her boisterous thankful- 
ness. 

The morning after the President signed the bill, a 
slave-master in this city—an honorable man, although 
blinded by the influences of the institution—gathered 
his slaves around him in his breakfast-room. He had 
taken pains to conceal from them what was going on 
in Congress until the Emancipation bill was a law. 
Now, with the printed bill before him, and his former 
slaves gathered round the door of the apartment, he 
said: “Congress has made yeu free, andI am not 
sorry for it. You have been faithful to me as slaves, 
and I will see that you receive every advantage 
which the law intended to confer upon you. Now you 
are perfectly free to stay or go. Keep your present 
places, and I will open an account with you, paying 
you what you could earn elsewhere.” Nat one de- 
sired to go, but the cry of each was, “ Master, we de- 
sire to stay!” and to-day the only “ruin” which the 
Emancipation act has brought to that family or the 
former slaves in it, is the happiness of all the parties 
concerned. The slaves remain in their old places, 
and receive wages for their services. With civilized 
and Christian masters throughout the South, this is 
all that a general Emancipation act would do to ruin 
the slave states. The colored people would remain 
where they now are, and would simply be paid for 
their labor. 

The day on which Mr. Lincoln signed the Emanci- 
pation act, was a happy as well as beautiful one. 
That evening, as one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Cabinet was walking from his Department 
to his house, he exclaimed to the friend at his side, 
“ All this day that Emancipation act has been in my 
breast. It seems wonderful to think that the capital 
is free! You hear no thunder of artillery at the arse- 
nal, but I tell you this is a greater achievement than 
any won on the field of battle !” 

It seems to be very hard for some members of 
Congress to “realize” the wondrous change which 
has taken place in the affairs of the country. They 
act as if they thought that every measure before Con- 
gress must be decided as if these were ordinary times 
of peace. To illustrate, let me give a little colloquy 
which occurred in the House two or three days ago. 
I will not give the exact language, but the substance 
of the debate as it is still retained in my memory. 
The Pacific Railroad bill was before the House in 
Committee of the Whole, and Mr. Fessenden of Maine, 
a most worthy man and member, had the floor. 

Mr. Fessenden.—The party that elected Abraham 
Lincoln President inserted this plank in their plat- 
form: “‘ That the Pacific railroad was imperative, and 
ought to be made immediately, for the interests of the 
country demanded it.” The people ask us to stand 
by our pledges. 

Mr. Thomas »f Mass.—1 would like to inquire of 
the gentleman if there was not another plank im the 
paity-platform for the maintenance of the rights of the 
states, and especially the right.of each state to con- 
trol its own institutions? (It should be remembered 
that Mr. Thomas opposes all interference with slavery, 
while Mr. Fessenden advocates the emancipation of 
the slaves of rebels.) 5 

Mr. Fessenden (in reply.)—Yes, sir, both planks 
were in. 

Mr. Thomas.—Then, in God's name, if you keep 
one, keep the other! 

Mr. Morrill of Vermont.—I recognize the “ planks” 
in the platform ; but why will men shut their eyes to 
the great fact that times have changed? I would 
take out a plank, rather than to knock out my brains 
against it! 

Mr. Morrill was right. Has South Carolina the 
right to demand that we shall not interfere with her 
local institutions, running over as she is with treason ? 
Can Jefferson Davis, in behalf of Mississippi, ask 
that ‘we return slaves who escape to our lines from 
Corinth, on the ground that a platform, prepared in 
time of peace, admitted the right of a state (of course 
supposed to be loyal) to control its local institutions ? 
Gentlemen strangely forget the gigantic rebellion and 
the terrible war. 

A clique of men—newspaper editors, correspond- 
ents, members of Congress, etc.—seem to have 
resolved to break down Mr. Stanton, the vigorous 
Secretary of War. To do it they endeavor to get up 
an antagonism between the President and Mr. Stan- 
ton. They accuse the latter of injustice to Gen. 
McClellan and of personal ambition, and go further 
still, declaring that the President has considered the 
propriety of removing the Secretary. Ihave the best 
evidence in the world that these charges are all, to 
speak mildly, entirely incorrect, and it would perhaps 
be more just to pronounce them maliciously false. 
Mr. Stanton is to-day the very soul of the Adminis- 
tration. With the honest-hearted President he lends 
a tremendous vigor to the war. No man can remain 
in Washington a week without perceiving that Mr. 
Stanton is one of the most energetic members of the 
Administration. Energy is what we most need. He 
is so honest that his worst enemy will not hint a 
suspicion against him. And honesty is what we need 
in the administration of our national affairs. No 
injustice has been done Gen. McClellan; he has 
asked for nothing which has not been granted. And 
finally the President and his Secretary are the best 
of friends, and have no idea of separating. It be- 
comes all good men to frown upon these base attacks 
upon one of the best men in the country—one of the 
indispensable men in the Government. Senator Mc- 
Dougall may attack the Secretary, and every seces- 
sionist in the land may howl over the imprisonment 
of Gen. Stone, but let the loyal and true men of the 
country stand by the War Department. The most 
damning facts were presented to Mr. Stanton against 
Gen. Stone—yet he mey be innocent. But the neces- 
sary witnesses are now before the enemy. They 
cannot bespared. The trial cannot immediately take 
place. But the circumstances warranted the arrest. 

The House of Representatives have been discuss- 
ing the Pacific Railroad bill for a week, and have 
postponed its further consideration till one week 
from this day. The bill will not pass this session. 
Whether it be a mistake or not, a majority of the 
members of both Houses do not dare to make such a 
draft upon the Treasury of the United States. Mr. 
Campbell, the chairman of the Select committee on 
the subject, has presented the case in its best light, 
but it will be postponed till next winter. 

The Finance committee of the Senate is at work 
night and day upon the House Tax bill. The mem- 
bers meet early in the morning, and sit till they are 
called away by the business of the Senate. At night 
they meet again, and sit into the night, upon the per- 
plexing details of the bill. It is very difficult w form 
a correct judgment upon the amendments which the 
Finance committee will submit. They will offer a 
large number, but the friends of the present bill claim 
that no radical changes will be made by the Finance 
committee or the Senate. Weeks, and even months, 
may yet be occupied by the discussion upon the bill, 
and yet our debt next July will be in the neighborhood 
of $800,000,000. 

There is talk of closing up the session in May. The 
idea is preposterous. The work on hand, and which 
must be attended to, will occupy two or three months, 
and what new business the war may furnish remains 
to be seen. Should the success of our armies in the 
field put an end to the rebellion by midsummer, a vast 
amount of new legislation would unquestionably be- 
come necessary, and it would be imprudent for Con- 
< to adjourn sine die. we 
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TRE WAR. 


A Thick Darkness of Of. ‘cial Prohibitions, stifling the 
correspondents and the pre 8, renders it impossible to 
obtain any clear general vie ¥ of the military opera- 
tions and indications of the Week. It is peculiarly 
comfortable te know that the 1 ©bels undoubtedly have 
good information of the position. $ 4nd numbers of our 
troops in Arkansas, in the north.’ of Mississippi and 
Alabama, in Virginia, in North ( “@rolina, while we, 
loyal tax: paying citizens at home, a, “€ 8ternly prohibit- 
ed from all such knowledge. 

—The Rebellion, . is evident. 'Y cut in twe by 
the decided and prompt enterprise of Gen. Mitchel. 
We shall hear no longer of troops beings ent from Vir- 
ginia to the Mississippi, or vice versa. Beauregard 
must operate for himself, with dhe help .Of the twe 
railroads from Mobile and New Orleans, the, T Connec- 
tion across at Corinth, and their continuance to Mem- 

s, while Curtis and Pope and Foote are 4 Ushing 

iown on one flank, Mitchel creeping up onthe other, 
and Halleck threatening his front. And Davis must 
defend the East alone, against the converging an dies 
of McClellan, McDowell, and Banks, while Fremon ¢ is 
rapidly preparing to flank his line of retreat from t %¢ 
mountains. 

—The Reports of Texan Conquest in New Mexico 
seem, as we had supposed not unlikely, to have been 
false ; news down to April 14 having reached Seore- 
tary Stanten, that Col. Canby, instead of surrendering 
Fort Craig, has beaten the enemy severely, and was 
in chase of them, aad on the point of effecting a junc- 
tion with Col. Slough, from the northward. 

—The Army of Gen. Curtis in Arkansas has made 
no advance southward since the battle of Pea Ridge, 
although according to the reports that reach us,, the 
main body of the rebels. At the latest date, April 
12, the whole of Gen. Curtis’s force had moved fron 
Cassville, in southwest Missouri, fifty miles east- 
ward, to Forsyth, on White River, over a very rugged 
and difficult country. This movement brings the 
army into a region of better supplies. And as soon as 
Commodore Foote gets far enough down the Missis- 
sippi, quick and easy communication will be open by 
steam-boat between Gens. Curtis and Pope, by the 
White and Arkansas ; so that this movement preba- 
bly looks to combined action by the two armies. 

—Commodore Foote and Gen. Pope, having clesed 
their engagement at Island No. 10, left to fill another 
appointment down the river, on the 12th. The re- 
ports which reach us are extremely obscure and con- 
tradictery as to his location; but the latest accounts 
place him before Fort Wright, which stands on the 
first Chicasaw Bluff, about 60 miles above Memphis. 
It is said that the position is strong, and our opera- 
tions delayed by the high water; but it is useless te 
speculate about it, except possibly as a mental 
exercise ! 

—Operations against New Orleans are, we may 
conclude, in progress, but we have no information 
about them which is at allreliable. We do not evea 
know whether any Union fleet has entered the lakes 
east of New Orleans, or even the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi; although the reports are pretty consisteat 
that the latter advance has been made. 

—The Main Army of the Western Department was se 
shaken and demoralized by the terrific battles of the 
6th and 7th, as to make an immediate advance totally 
impossible. The forces must first be reorganized ; a 
work of days, and for which some commanders would 
take weeks. Let us hope that Halleck will hasten ; 
for reports begin to spread that behind him the incer- 
tigible traitors of Missouri and Western Kentucky are 
stirring and snarling again, and are even only waiting 
their chance to rise in arms. One of them, the Rev- 
erend Doctor McAnally, who has been.ever since the 
secession talking just as much treason as he dared 
in his paper, The Christian Advocate, at St. Louis, 
has at last been put in the military prison, and his 
paper suppressed. 

—Gen. Mitchel continues to strengthen himself, te 
break up effectually the enemy’s communications, 
and—as is reported—to advance toward Corimth, 
where Beauregard sits still within his intrenchments, 
and seems to be gathering up every available maa 
from the Southwest to hold hisown. A report, so 
comical that wé wish it might be true, says that 
Mitchel, having taken charge of the telegraph at 
Huntersville, the line still remaining whole east aad 
west, diverted himself by sending to Jeff. Davis and 
Beauregard astonishing messages, each from the 
other; and that receiving one from Beauregard te 
Davis demanding re-enforcements, he answered, 
“You shall have them,” and quickly set out for 
Corinth. This tells well, but is no doubt a romance. 

—Gen. Fremont is pushing forward stiil toward the 
eastern line of his Mountain Department; andis now 
propably preparing to attack a rebel force of some 
3,500, which is fortifying on the crest of the Shenaa- 
dovh Mountain, which runs northwest, bounding the 
Shenandoah valley on its western side. 

—Energetic Major-General Banks continues te 
drive on. A detachment of his cavalry and infantry 
surprised sixty of Ashby’s cavalry at their breakfast 
in a church, within seven miles of Mount Jackson— 
Stonewall Jackson's position—and made them prison- 
ers without resistance. By a quick movement ia 
force, Shields’ and Williams’ divisions on Thursday, 
the 17th, occupied Mount Jackson so suddenly, that 
the retreating rebels could not destroy the bridges, 
locomotives, cars, etc., at the place, which is the ter- 
minus of the railroad up the Shenandoah valley, south- 
west from Strasburg. Turning a corner at Strasburg, 
the railroad runs east to Manassas Junction; and 
thus, if it should be put in order, the road would place 
Gen. Banks in prompt connection with Washington. 
Just now, however, he pushed up the valley after 
Stonewall Jackson; his advance occupying New- 
market, five miles further on, the same night. At 
the latest date, the. 22d, Jackson had turned aside 
from his retreat southwest, up the Shenandoah valley 
toward Staunton, and had made one or two marohes 
southeastward, apparently to cross the mountain aad 
retreat on Gordonsville, which is the direct road te 
Richmond and Yorktown. Gen. Banks, on the 22d, 
had pushed his advance to Harrisonburg, and is about 
marching by his leit flank, over the mountains, where 
Jackson has gone, toward Gordonsville. Our parties 
already hold Luray, east of the ridge, and are within 
twenty-five miles of Warrenton and Culpepper; and 
prisoners and numerous deserters come in to. us daily. 

—Five Gun-Boats of the Potomac Fleet, on the 14th, 
explored the river as far up as the town of Tappa- 
hannock, some thirty miles. A fire of musketry was 
opened at Urbana upon a boat, and in reply a rebel 
force was shelled out from some rifle-pits, about 1501eg- 
huts used fer quarters burned, and a large quantity ef 
blankets, medicine, guns, etc., brought away. At 
Tappahannock the commanding officer went ashore 
with a flag, and was peaceably received, the colored 
people being in high delight. The United States flag 
was hoisted, and some of the townspeople, threaten- 
ing to take it down, were’ informed that, on doing so 
the place should be burned to the ground on six hours! 
notice. The rebels had evacuated Fredericksburg, 
fifty miles further up the river; and no rebel force 
could be heard of on the peninsula between the Rap- 
pahannock and Potomac, except a few cavalry pick- 
ets. 

—McDowell’s Force advanced from Warrentor 
Junction and Catlett’s Station on the 17th, and on the 
19th reached the Rappahannock, driving off two 
rebel regiments and a battery of artillery, and on the 
20th occupied Fredericksburg. This place is but 6@ 
miles north of Richmond, and connected with it by 
railroad. 

—The Situation at Yorktown is vailed in profes- 
sional military secrecy, except for occasional asser- 
tions that everything is going on prosperously, and 
for such facts as absolutely will not be hidden, Sack 
a fact was the military murder of about fifty brave 
Vermonters, after the regular fashion in Virginia, of 
Big Bethel, Vienna, and Ball’s Bluff, and the Joss and 
wounding of a hundred and fifty more, all direetly 
under the eye of General McClellan, who- was on the 
ground. The rebel intrenchments outside of York- 
town extend across from York to James rivers, and 
our lines occupy a general parallel to them, leeking 
northwestward. A deep creek called Warwick River, 
entering the James, protects the rebel right. Oar 
leaders had some information that some work 
had just been erected by the rebels, on their 
side of this creek; and an attack on it was 
decided upon; as is reported, with an idea of 
thus effecting a lodgment within the enemy’s lines, 
as is otherwise reported, by way of reconnoissance - 
and so far as eur present information goes, for no suf- 
ficient reason, and with no sufficient precautions. 
For after some preliminary rifle and field-piece prac- 
tice upon the enemy’s rifle- pits and earthworks, which 
cannot have done them much harm, three or four 
hundred of the Vermont 3d—as old Indian Hendrick 





“once said, “too many to be lost, and not enough te 


win ”—were sent across the creek against the enemy. 
The doomed heroes gallantly dashed in, slowly worked 
across, waist deep, shoulder deep, through water and 
mud, helplessly shot down at leisure from the rebel 
batteries and rifie-pits, gained the bank, charged and 
occupied the rifle-pits, and having well entered the 
death-trap, were instantly riddled and driven back by 
a cectinati ve front and Seok fe thom three whole 
regiments, and again decima’ labo thro 

the mud and water of the creek, while ae beri 0 
soon as the Vermonters were in the water, opened 
sluices above, and deepened the channel so as te 
drown a number of them. Other detachments tried 
to support them, but in vain ; one; crossing to the fur- 


ther side, but wetting nearly all its c was 
compelled to return ; and the others found the creek 
on bine. And all this time the general in immediate 


command was so Hetrizssty Drunk that he was un- 











able to order up re-enfo 
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—From the Coast Departn 
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ment, which occupied the p 
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Tat Expscotpp Batre at YorKt: 
Cokmission —The Sanitary Commis 
with the War Department by whic 
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floating hospitals or transports for t 
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have collected, or can at once collec 
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sick and wounded, 
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FRED. LAW OL) 

Wasbington, April 16, 1862, 
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. In New York, to the Woman’s C 


16 Cooper Union, Third avenue, 
In Philadelphia, to the Pennsylyv: 
mission, No. 1,235 Chestnut street, 
In Boston, to the New Englar 
tion, No. 22 Summer street : 
Surgical instruments, tin cups, 
wax, hand-basins, India-rubber cl 
piece,) razors, fans, sponges, cotto 
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able to order up re-enforcements. Will anybody be 


punished now? 
—From the Coast a between Fortress 
Monroe, the dormant Merrimac, and Gen. Burnside, 


just opening fire upon Fort Macon, at one end of our 


mili coast lines, around to the mysterious mouths 
of the rey , where the mortar fleet and its ac- 
nts have passed out of sight at the other 


end, we have but little news. Jacksonville, Florida, 
was, by Gen. Hunter’s order, evacuated by our 
troops, who brought away with them a large number 
of Union refugees. And Commander Stellwagen of 
the Mercedita, understanding that the cotton port of 
Apalachicola was defenseless, sent ashore a detach- 
ment, which occupied the place without resistance, 
the rebel force there having run away at sight of our 
two gun boats. Three pilot-boats and three schoon- 
ers, loaded with cotton, were seized, and two of the 
latter and thé former burned, as they would not go 
over the bar. This done, and some brief conference 
being had with the inhabitants, who seemed simply 
spiritless and discouraged, the force re-embarked, not 
being large enough to hold the place. 


—Secretary Welles, itis now asserted, is responsible 
for the insolent parade and safe return of the Meni- 
mac On her second trip out from Norfolk. Mr. Welles 
had given strict orders, it seems, to the commanders 
of the Monitor, Naugatuck, and other vessels, not to 
move nor fire unless attacked. So they had to lie 
idle, chafing and indignant. 

—_—_—————_—_ ey 


‘ NOTICES. 


Tat ExPectap BATTLE AT YORKTOWN, AND THE U. S. Sanrrary 
Comission —The Sanitary Commission has made arrangements 
with the War Department by which it engages to be prepared, 
‘whenever required, to completely equip, provision, and furnish 
floating hospitals or transports for the wounded for one thousand 
‘patients, and at short notice for a much greater number, 

It has already in Washington the larger part of what is necessa- 
ry for this purpose, and now calls upon its auxiliaries in the East- 
€rn States to send forward such suitable additional stores as they 
hhave collected, or can at once collect, without delay. The Com- 
missien has recently sent a portable storehouse to Fort Monroe, in 
order to be able to increase its reserve supply of stores at that 
point, from which articles for the wounded and sick in the line be- 
fore Yorktown are daily forwarded. Two members of the com- 
mission's reguMr staff of surgeons, with assistants and means of 
land transportation, are also on the ground. 

The design of the Sanitary Commission is, in all cases, to antici- 
pate the contingencies of war as far as possible. For this purpose 
a certain stock of supplies is maintained as near as can be to the 
field of aotive operations of each advancing column, and trust- 
worthy professional agents are kept in daily commanication with 
their headquarters, by whose advice aid can be directed intelli- 
gently, and without unnecessary expense or waste. This was the 
case with the forces which won the battles of Mill Spring, Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, and Pittsburg Landing. The 
aid supplied by the Commission in these cases was immediate and 
most important, The Commission, at this moment, has special 
professional agents attending respectively the Mississippi fleet, the 
army at Pittsburg Landing, Gen. Mitchel’s Division, Banks’s col- 
umn, Dix's column, McDowell’s column, Wadsworth’s division, at 
Gen. McClellan’s headquarters, at Newbern, at Fernandina, and at 
Ship Island, to each of whom supplies are shipped as often as it is 
advised that they should be. Ledges are maintained by the Com- 
mission or its local auxiliaries at Cairo, Louisville, Nashville, and 
Washington, at which board, lodging, surgical attendance, and 
nursing are provided gratuitously to all soldiers or discharged 
soldiers who need it. Special arrangements for the care and as- 
sistance of the wounded and sick are made at Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and other points. 

For these and other purposes of a similar character, the Com- 
mission needs to make large expenditures, and in no other 
‘way. and through no organization less general and comprehen- 
sive in itsscope, can money be so well expended in behalf of the 
sick and wounded. 

The Commission is at this moment in especial need of the 
means to enable it to act confidently and strongly wherever oo- 
casion may present itself. Contributions of money are requested 
to be sent to the Treasurer, GrorGe T, StRoNG, Esq., No, 68 Wall 
street. 

The Commission congratulates its associates on the passage of 
the bill for the reorganization of the Medical Staff of the Army, 
which includes provisions proposed by the Commission for the 
purpose of securing a greater degree of systematic sanitary pre- 
caution in the administration of the army, and greater directness 
and efficiency in the “‘ regulation” supply of the wants’of the 
sick and wounded. Reference is made, also, with pleasure, to 
a recent most enlightened general order of the Major-General 
commanding that column of the army where the need for such an 
order was greatest, in which was incorporated the most import- 
ant part of the advice, the adoption of which during the last 
year the Commission has been striving to obtain. From this 
success it takes courage for renewed zeal in the good work com- 

itted to it by its contributors. 

7 at FRED. LAW OLMSTED, General Secretary. 

Wasbington, April 16, 1862. 

In addition to the class of articles previously and usually 
called for, the following will be now gratefully received. They 
may be sent : : 

In New York, to the Woman’s Central Relief Association, No. 
16 Cooper Union, Third avenue, . 

In Philadelphia, to the Pennsylvania Branch of Sanitary Com- 
mission, No. 1,235 Chestnut street, ; 

In Boston. to the New England Women’s Auxiliary Associa- 
tion, No. 22 Summer street : i i 

Surgical instruments, tin cups, oiled silk, muslin, (by piece,) 
wax, hand-basins, India-rubber cloth or substitute, flannel, (by 
piece,) razors, fans, sponges, cotton-batting, soap, twine, tape. 
mere a: —< 


— ee 


DIED. 

‘Woopnrimcr—In Brooklyn, on Saturday last, April 19, Joseph 
Woodbeidge, Esq., dentist, aged 31, son of Col, Joseph E, Wood- 
bridge, formerly of Stockbridge. Enlisted from his youth in the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ, he ever appeared thoroughly 
Christian, untrammeled by those personal solicitudes by which 
50 many youthful professors are kept from their highest useful- 
ness and enjoyment in religion. In associations and personal 
cares for the benefit of the poor, in untiring labors and watchings 
as ateacher and superintendent of mission Sunday-schools, and 
as an active officer of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
without ever losing sight of his duty as a professional man, as a 
son. and as a member of the church, he zealously imitated his 
qgivine Master, as he *‘went about doing good,” and literally 
wore himself out in the abundance of his labors and self-denials. 
His reward is on high, and in the hearts of hundreds of the 
young, the poor, and the erring, to whom he was helpful for good. 

‘osuch a man heaven looked most lovely, as he came to the 
close of a wéll-rounded and finished life, as well as of a long 
period of disease and debility by which his mortal body was at 
Jength exhausted of its vital force. So he joyfully entered into 
the joy of his Lord. 

Cor—In this city, on Wednesday, 9th inst., of consumption, 
Elizabeth Sarah, eldest daughter of Rev. David B. Coe, D.D., 
aged 18 years and 7 days. 

Prxt—In this city, at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Washington Hights, April 15th, Prof. Dudley Peet, in the 32d 
year of his age; a graduate of Yale College, 1852, and of the 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1856, He was 
nearly two years engaged in the practice of medicine at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and then accepted an appointment in the Institution 
of which his father has been so long the honored Principal. For 
this service he was admirably fitted both by nature and educa- 
tion, having been brought up among mutes, and learned their 
sign-language before he could speak. A true man of genius, a 
faithful friend, a sincere Christian, he had been for some months 
cheerfully arraying himseif for the tomb, which he knew was at 
hand; and when the final summons came, it was quietly and 
lovingly obeyed, as a call from earth to heaven. In this second 
bereavement of a similar character endured since this year came 
in, the afflicted family will share largely in the sympathies of a 
wide circle of friends. 

-— namie 


BUSINESS NOTICES. ae 


READER, YOU CAN HAVE AN ENDURING, 


always ready, and reliable GoLp PEN, exactly adapted to 
your hand and style of writing, which will do your writing vastly 
cheaper than Steel Pens. If you want it, see ‘‘ The Penis Mightier 
than the Sword,” in another column. 


FIsk & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 38 Watt stREET, New York, 

Unourrent Money, Gop anv SiLveR, BouGut anp Sotp, 
Collections made on all Accessible Points, with Prompt Returns. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER Bought and 

Sold on Commission. 


(Ce Special attention Jr to the Purchase and Sale of all 
classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


7-30 TREASURY NOTES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 

U. S. ONE-YEAR SIX PER CT, TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Bought, Sold, and Negotiated. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ISSUED, 

Drafts drawn on Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
etc., etc, 

Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and others, opening accounts 
with us, will find. their interests carefully consulted, and their 
erders promptly executed, 


























HARVEY FISK, A. S. HATCH 
Late Paying Teller, Bank ofthe Late Cashier Bank of Jersey 
Commonwealth. City. 
Mar Two Year 6 pgr cent. TREAsuRyY NoTzspraANTED} GR 
REFERENCES, 
(BY SPROIAL PERMISSION.) 
NEW YORK. 


Hoy. EDWARD HAIGHT, M.C., GEO. ELLIS, Esq., 


(Pres. Bank of the Common- (Cashier Bank of the Common- 
wealth.) wealth.) f 
Hon. JOHN CASSEDY, PAUL SPOFFORD, Esq., 
(Pres. Bank of Jersey City.) (Spofford & Tileston.) 


Mzssxs. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Hon. J. J. CISCO 
(No. 189 Broadway.) 


(Assist. Treas, U, 8. at N. Y.) 
‘ BOSTON. 
Hon. S, H. WALLEY, Messrs, SPENCER, VILA & 
(Pres. Revere Bank.) CO., Bankers, 
EDWARD TYLER, Esq., (Cashier Suffolk Bank.) 
PHILADELPHIA, 


. B. COMEGYS, Esq. Messrs, JAY COOKE & CO. 
. (At the Philadelphia Bank.) Bankers. 
BALTIMORE. 


JAMES MOTT, Esq., (Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hox. L. E. CHITTENDEN, (Register of the Treasury.) 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of kind 
on Commission. Refers, by special to Wm. A. Booth, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres. Am. 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, 
N. ¥. ; Samuel J, Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. ¥. 


G°LD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos, 41 and 43 Wall st. 


L. »- OLMSTED & co, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











i, D. OLMSTED) u 


LOAN AND ©OLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments Tay 
lnectgage on properte ane Per cent. interest, amply secured by 


References to correspondents at different points East will 
with circulars, giving detail be 
Bpply ing by letter. # of business to any one 


THOMAS DENNY & ©O., 
No. 6 JAUNCY OOURT, No. 99 WALL ST., 


Buy and sell, on Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash time, Orders 
Of eS eee Ee ation Our Annual 





SAMUEL HALLETT & GO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 

New Yore Crrr, 
Dedlers in Foreign and Domestic Excha: and Negotiators of 
State and Railroad Bonds, 7” 


PASSPORT OFFICE. 


No. 200 , near Ful: treet, Ground Floor. 
Naturalized citizedé must produce don certifeates,, Informa- 
tion for travelers furnished on application at the Office, or in reply 
to letters addressed PASSPORT OFFICE, Box 3,813, New York. 


FARM PRODUCE 


SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


= . Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
P etc., etc. 
» £ggs, Poultry, Game, ’ ISAAC EMENS 


No. 226 Front street, New York. 


Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
“ RR S. Williams, President Market Bank, New York. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York, Grower 











and Dealer in best quality culinary Vacerasiz, Grass, and 
FLowen Sgeps, embracing everything desirable in both vegetable 
and flower seed department. For sale in quaatities to suit pur- 
chasers, at the lowest market rates, 


Descriptive-priced catalogues furnished gratis, and all informa- 
tion as to prices, for larger and stated quantities, promptly given 
on application. Also a complete assortment of C. 5S, Garden Tools 
and Horticultural Books. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, aa the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It is in the form ef a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
te produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


MAyY-DAY HINTS. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCE! 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE! 


THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 
No. 102 BROADWAY, 

BETWEEN WALL AND PINE, 


Insures Dwellings, Furniture, other Insurable Property, 
at fair rates, and divides to its customers 
three-fourths of its profits, 








SN scien o:cxcbundceemnbababadescnuhebedie $500,000 00 
hints 554d wehdenoeeanseisachodekenbiesion 571,518 26 
Assets. .o0.....- Died aode i picnemaael Sr5ceddbesacatede 1,071,518 26 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
H. H. LAMPO: 


RT, Sec. 

CYRUS PECK, Assistant Sec. 
ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 








ROCKWOOD, 

(Successor to Rrntout & Rocxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 

Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the énteriors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 

D IPHTHERIA.—IN THE SUMMER AND 


Fall of 1861, the above disease was very prevalent in Chat- 
field and vicinity, assuming in many cases great malignancy. In 
every case to which I wascalled, a free use of ‘* TRASK S OINT- 
MENT” was made externally, and my conviction is that it con- 
tributed largely to their recovery. I would not treat a case with- 


out it. 

R. W. TWITCHELL, M.D. 
Chatfield, Min., Jan. 27, 1862. 
Apply early to the throat and chest, and cover with a hot flan- 
nel. See pamphlet, with directions around each bottle, Sold by 


359. 359. 








WINDOW SHADES. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 1662. 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, AND QTORES, 
Gold Band, Fresco, and Holiand Shades, 
White, Buff, and Green Hollands, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY’S, 
359 Broadway, N. Y. 359 


309. 





CORNICES, 359. 


OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS, 


CORDS, 
TASSELS, 
LOOPS, 
BANDS, 
CENTERS, 
GIMP, 
AND ALL 
TPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS, 
AT 
KELTY’S. 





359, SPRING STYLES.959, 


LACE CURTAINS, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
MUSLIN BORDERS, 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, PIECE LACE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At No. 359 Broapwar. 
G. L, & J, B, KELTY. 


OPENING OF SPRING MANTILLAS 


aT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


E. 8S. MILLS & CO. 


Have removed to No, 381 Broapwar, corner of White street, and 
opened their new Spring Patterns of 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, SACKS, ETC., 


In SUMMER CLOTH, SILK, and FANCY MATERIALS 
adapted to the Season. 

ENGLISH WALKING SACKS (the most popular garment 

now worn) in every variety. 


N.B.—E. 8. M. & Co. having devoted their first floor to a 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, invite the special attention of the 
ladies to their new SPRING STYLES. 

To WHOLESALE BUYERS we offer the largest and most 
fashionable stock of these goods to be found inthe city at VERY 
LOW PRICES. ; 


CANYASSERS WANTED TO SELL THE 
“UNIVERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGER.” The only perfect 
and entirely reliable Wringer ever made, Warranted in every 
particular, For Circular, address 

R. C. BROWNING, No. 234 Dey street, N. Y. 


A GENTLEMAN gr BITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “ measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured by 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain- r with 
peop thy cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever { 


U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 W1xurAM stazEet, New Yor. 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 
: fect fit warranted. 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
At $1 25 per dozen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-hread Eneiisn Corron Hatr-Hose at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices. 
GEO. M. TRACY, Agent, 
No. 95 William street, New York. 


RocCKwoon, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 

















NO, 839 BROADWAY, cor. or THIRTEENTH ST., N. ¥. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment. In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


(Ce Every srrter HAs THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “OU 


(ce Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 
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NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, Ne. 192 Broaiway, N. Y. 


SCOTT’S MILITARY DICTIONARY. 


Technical Definitions; Information on Raising and 
; Actual Service, including makeshifts and im- 
lation, and Ad- 


Soapetne Seneest U.S.A. 1 vol. large octavo, fully illustrated. 
half morocco, $5. 
“This book is really an encylopedia, both elementary and tech- 
nical, and as such occupies a gap in military literature which has 
inconveniently vacant. This book meets a nt 


of the various movements of the campai, Indeed, no tolerably 
good library would be complete without the work.”—N. Y, Times, 


ARMY OFFICER’S POCKET COMPANION. 


Principally designed for Staff Officers in the Field. Partly trans- 
1 from the French of M. px Rovvrsr, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the French Staff Corps, with Additions from Standard Ameri- 
can, French, and English Authorities. By Wau. P, CraiGuiLt, 
First Lieutenant U. 8. Corps of Engineers, Assist. Prof. of 
Engineering at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 1 vol. 
18mo, full roan, $1 50, 

‘“Thave caarefully examined Capt. Crarcutty’s Pocket Com- 
panion. I find it one of the very best works of the kind I have 
ever seen. Any Army or Volunteer officer who will make himself 
acquainted with the contents of this little book. will seldom be ig- 
norant of his duties in camp or field.” H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General U, S. A. 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE, 


A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of the 
United States. By Colonel J.C. Ketton, U.S. 4, With thirty 
beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 

This Manual was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, 
and has been introduced at the Military Academy with satisfactory 
results, It is simply the theory of the attack and defense of the 
sword applied to the bayonet, on the authority of men skilled in 
the use of arms. e Manual contains practical lessons in Fenc- 
ing, and prescribes the defense against Cavalry and the manner of 
conducting a contest with a Swordsman, 


NEW INFANTRY TACTICS, 


For the Instruction, Exercise, and Maneuvers of the Soldier, a 
Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or Corps 
d’Armee. By Brig.-Gen. Srtas Casey, U.S, A. 3 vols. 24mo, 
half roan, lithographed plates, $2 59. 
Vol. I.—School of the Soldier ; School of the Company ; In- 
struction for Skirmishers. 
Vol. II1.—School of the Battalion. 
Vol. I1l.—Evolutions of a Brigade; Evolutions of a Corps 
d’armee, 
The manuscript of this new system of Infantry Tactics was 
carefully examined by General MoCLeLian, and met with his un- 
qualified approval, which he has since manifested by authorizing 
General Casry to adopt it for his entire division. The author has 
retained much that is valuable contained in the systems of Scort 
and Harpeg, but has made many important changes and additions 
which experience and the exigencies of the service require. Gen- 
eral CasEyY’s reputation as an accomplished soldier and skillful 
tactician is a guarantee that the work he has undertaken has been 
thoroughly performed, * 


BENTON'S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery. Compiled for 
the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy. 
By Captain J. G. Benton, Ordnance Department U. S. A., late 
Instructor of Ordnance and the Science of Gunnery, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, and First Assistant to the Chief of 
Ordnance, U. 8. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 1 
vol. 8vo, half morocco, $4. 

Capt. Benton has carefully revised and corrected this valuable 
work on Ordnance and Gunnery, the first edition of which was 
published only about a year ago, The many important improve- 
ments introduced in this branch of the service have rendered such 
a revision necessary. The present edition will be invaluable, not 
only to the student, but as a standard book of reference on the 
subject of which it treats. 


A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY. 
Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval 
Academy, by Lieutenant Epwarp Siupson, U. 8. N. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8¥o, plates and cuts, 
half-morocco, $4. 


‘* As the compiler has charge of the instruction in Naval Gun- 
nery at the Naval Academy, his work, in the compilation of 
which he has consulted a large number of eminent authorities, is 
probably well suited for the purpose designed by it—namely, the 
circulation of information which many officer's, owing to constant 
service afloat, may not have been able to collect. In simple and 
plain language it gives instruction as to cannon, gun-carriages, 
gunpowder, projectiles, fuzes, locks, and primers; the theory of 
pointing guns, rifles, the practice of gunnery, and a great variety 
of other similar matters, interesting to fighting men on sea and 
land.” — Washington Daily Globe. F 


INSTRUCTION FOR NAVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


Prepared and arranged for the U. S. Naval Academy, by Wa. H. 
ParkKER, Lieut. U.S. N. Second edition. Revised by Lieut: 
8. B. Luce, U. S. N., Assistant Instructor of Gunnery and 
Tactics at the U. S. Naval Academy. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, with 22 
lithographed plates, $1 50. 


NOLAN’S TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF CAVALRY 
HORSES. 


By Capt. Kenner Garrarp, U.S, A. 
kithographed plates, $1 50. 

“Tt explains a perfeetly successful method of gaining the mas- 
tery over the most refractory horse, and is no less adapted to the 
use of the rider for exercise, business, or pleasure, than of the 
cavalry officer, . . . . A brief account is added of Rarey’s 
system.”—New York Tribune. 

Any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

A Large Stock of the principal French, English, and American 
Military, Naval, and Engineering works on hand. 


HURCH-BELL.—ANY CHURCH OR PUB- 


lic institution desiring a Bell of the finest and richest tone, 
can buy one at thirty percent. less than the regular cash price, by 
addressing PURITAN, Office ef The Independent. 


THE GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE 

is now recognized as the best. Purchasers should take care 
to buy them only of the rightful patentees. 

A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 

Ali persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use, any 
Sewing Machines which sew from two spools,and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents or Licensees, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 
Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are legally author- 
ized under their own patents and my said patent, during the ex- 
tended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing-Ma- 
chine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and will 
be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 
_New York. ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Furs ; 


1 vol, 12mo, cloth, with 24 








FINE S@LE LEATHER TRUNKS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
AT 
WAR PRICES. 


JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 


No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


(CATARRH. —TWO PRICELESS RESULTS 

follow the cure of this malady by DR. R. GOODALE’S 
REMEDY, viz.: Broncaitis cured, and Consumption thereby 
averted. A trial of this onLy Remrpy THAT EVER CURED CATARRH 
will convince the most skeptical of its efficacy. To be had at No, 
612 BROADWAY, N. Y. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. 


GEASONABLE HOSIERY, 


UNDERGARMENTS, and 








MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Au BARE ER & 


No. % BOWERY, 


Cc O.; 


Invite attention to their extensive assortment, which, notwith- 
standing advance, they are offering 


tEraT THE OLD PRICES. @e 





N. B.—For the accommodation of Up-Town Customers, on or 
before May’1, will open a branch, corner Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, Madison square, 

OUSEKEEPERS, HOTELKEEPERS, AND 
every person that wants to save money, see prices for Cook- 
ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerators, Ice- 
Pitchers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E, D, BASSFORD’S 
Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 
Astor place, one block from Broadway. 


For SALE. 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
Address J. M. D., this Office, 
QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD,—The splendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH 
ROCK, J. C. Geer, will leave Pier No. 18 N. R., foot of Cortlandt 
street. DAILY, (except Sundays.) at 5 p.m. 
Freights taken as low as by any other line. Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street, 
W. M, EDWARDS, Agent, _ 


HEL! s HAIR DYE, 50 ) CENTS.—BLACK OR 


The best in use for Color, Durability, ete, Warranted. Depot 
No. 1 Barelay st., N. Y., and sold by ali Draggiste and at all fancy 


He DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere. 
Factory, No. 61 Barclay street 


(THE SOLDIER’S TRUE FRIEND.—FOR OVER 
forty Ne Roy Holloway has been su; all the 























ROCKWOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 


Rev. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
writes: “I very cheerfully ~B of nu- 
friends, to the great value of Mra. 8. Allen’s Warld’s 
Hair Restorer and Zy ” 
Rev. N. ¥. City: “My hair is changed to its 
color, on bald 
Rsv. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: “} red it for @ rela- 
tive. The of the hair step and restored 
being to its natural and beautiful coler.” 
Rav. J. , , L. 1: “1 will testify to their value in 


I restored my gray hair to the original hue of youth. I know 
samy Veaedl tea Lewve ened te with mane effect.” 
(Ge A host of others we will be happy to show. 


“Tf CAN BE DONE.” 
READ THE ABOVE, AND BE CONVINCED, 


Ne. 198 GREENWICH Sr., New Yorx. 
For sale by all Druggists, 


HE TIME HAS ARRIVED FOR PURCHAS- 
ing Spring andSummer Clothing for Boys, Youths, and Men. 
A large and desirable assortment can be found in our stock, 
Our Men’s Custom Department is well stocked with piece goods. 
Orders for all kinds of School, Military, and Navy Uniforms 
receive particular attention. ABBATT & RATHBUN, 
(Successors to ALFRED Munroe & Co.,) 
No. 507 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. — 
—_- ——— —~ —~ — — —— = 
6“ THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 
THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S LD PENS. 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
On receipt of any of the following sums in cash or post-stamps, 


the subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise as directed, 
a Gold Pen or Pens, selecting the same according to description, 


viz. : 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 38 cents, the Lucky Pen; for 
50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen ; for 75 cents, the Elegant Pen; 
and for $1, the Excelsior Pen. 
The sizes are, Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION CASES, 
WITH PENCILS. 
For 50 cents, the Magic Pen ; for 75 cents, the Lucky Pen; for 
$1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Elegant Pen; and for 
$1 50, the Excelsior Pen. These are well finished, good writing 
Gold Pens, with Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one 
of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 
The Name “A. Morton” ‘“‘Number,” and ‘ Quality,” are 
stamped on the following Pens, and the Points are warranted for 
six montis, except against accident. The numbers indicate size 
only; No. 1 being the smallest, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the 
pocket ; No, 4 the smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold 
Pen, for the desk. Long and medium Nibs of all sizes and quali- 
ties. Short Nibs of Nos, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 
quality. The engravings are fac similes of the sizes and styles. 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For75 cents, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a Ne. 3 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1, a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality, 
For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality,. 
ora No. 5 Pen, 8d quality. 
For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1 75, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 
For $2 25, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS IN SILVER EXTENSION CASES, 
WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 34 quality. 
For $1 75, a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d qnality, 
or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a Ne. 4 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2 50, a No, 4 Pen, lst quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. j 
For $3, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 
For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 
GOLD PENS ALL Ist QUALITY, IN SILVER-MOUNTED 
DESK-HOLDERS. 
For $2, a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25, a No. 5 Pen; for $2 75, a No. 6 
Pen ; for $3 50, a No. 7 Pen, 
7 For $4,a No. 8 Pen; for $5, a No. 9 Pen; and for $6, a No. 10 
en. 
The ‘Ist quality” are pointed with the very best Iridosmin 
Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality are sold with 
the slightest imperfection which skill and the closest scrutiny can 
detect. 
The ‘‘2d quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860. 
The ‘‘3d quality” he intends shall equal in respect to Durabil 
ity, Elasticity, and Good Writing Qualities (the only true cOnsid- 
erations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 
In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say that, 
previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, he could 
not have made as Good Writing and Durable Pens, for the price, 
had the Gold been furnished gratuitously. 
Parties ordering must in ail instances specify the ‘‘ Number” 
and “‘ Quality” of the Pens wanted, and be particular to describe 
the kind of Pens they prefer—whether stiff or limber, coarse er 











ine. 
(> For sale by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Address, A. MORTON, 
‘ No. 25 Maiden lane, New York. 
Any one sending # single letter post-stamp will receive a circu- 
lar with the engravings above referred to. 


Soap, 





CANDLES, 
. STARCH. 


Every degcription of Family and Tailet Soaps. Upwards of 100 
varieties, 
WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES, 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 32 Park row, New York. 


(;, [MBREDE'S CARD ENGRAVING 
AND 
STATIOMERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Nov. 588 Broapwar, MerropotyrAN Hore. 





Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 


MPHE ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Nyack, on the Hudson. The Summer Term commenced on 
the 18th of April, 

This Institution aims to secure to young ladies a complete and 
harmonious development, by a judiciously selected and compre- 
hensive course of study, a careful social and religious culture, 
and a thorough system of physical training. 

For admission, or catalogues with full particulars, address 

L. D. & C, F. MANSFIELD, Principals. 


SOLAR MATCHES.—THE INDEPENDENT 

of 17th April truly observes that “‘ the Solar Match is notice- 
able for the facility and certainty o! its ignition, and its freedom 
from any sulphurous or other unpleasant odor. With the best 
qualities of any yet invented, this is retailed as cheaply as the 
common Sulphur Match.” 








SOLAR MATCHES FOR THE KITCHEN, 


without Sulphur, are the most economical, because there is 
no loss in missing fire, and can be had as cheap as the suffocating 
Sulphur Matches, 


SOLAR MATCHES FOR THE PARLOR 


are the best, as they burn as well as any Wax Taper. None 


genuine but those having on every bo i 
“SOLAR MATCH CO.” © very box the signature of the 


SoLaR MATCHES FOR THE OFFICE 
are the best and most pleasant to use. No sulphur or suffo- 
cating smell when burning. Burn with a bright steady flame. _ 


SOLAR MATCHES FOR THE SICK-ROOM 
are the best, because they have no unpleasant smell when 
burning, no smoke, and the safest to use in bedrooms. 


S OLAR MATCHES FOR SMOKERS 
are the best, as they are the most reliable burning matches, 
Have no sulphur or ynpleasant smell when burning. 


S OLAR MATCHES FOR TRAVELERS 
are the best, because they are the safest and most pleasant to 
ok aga miss fire, free from sulphur, yet as cheap as Sulphur 


SoLark MATCHES ARE PATENTED, 

and were awarded the Silver Medal of the American Insti- 
tute, Sold everywhere, SOLAR MATCH CO., Nos, 101 and 103 
Beekman street, N. Y. 


JR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 























Incorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


G. E, RIPLEY, President. 
T, A: ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t, LL. J. HENDEE, Sec’y. 


_ 


New York Agency, No, 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Assers Jay. 1, 1862. 

Real Estate unincumbered ...... aie J 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit ..« 311.456 93 
Mortgage Bonds O89 De Se ceedeyevesboonbeed aerceceee 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, ete., at market value 183,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 

Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent...... ‘ 
Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 

market value ...... 2... 00. cccccccccgnccee® 100,056 00 








Armies with his PILLS and OINT. , they having 
preel Semetre Oe evens tk 
sack contain them. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. : 


its affairs on the 31st December, 1661: 
4 Premiums received om Marine Risks, from lst Janus- 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. ...--. -.---. 95,314,576 63 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1961, to 3lst 


Losses paid during the same period. ...§2,311,650 29 
Returns of Premiums and 


United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


GLORIOUS TRIUMPH! Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise,............ 800,340 00 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. ater | ikke Gane aiLae 283,760 60 
“ on Stocks, Interest on Bonds 
MRS. §. A. ALLEN’S gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER ee ee saamean 
amp ZYLOBALSAMUM, on estimated at....... 222-0. c0eeeeeeee dee dgill Scoot 
, Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............... 1,616,850 02 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, Cash in Bank......2..0.+00s00 eee 1p pemmenews ++ 245,548 94 
They are positively indispensabl and Gentle- mB § 
sean’s Telit. Shaainiteny and Sacoeen” — Total amount of Assets....... aebnnen meus o~ «+ +005, 995,689 79 


v The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 


Nuw Yoax, January 27, 1602. 


TRUSTEES, 16 CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, subimit the following statement of 


Ty, 1961, to 3lst December, 1061.........--+....$3,840,286 54 
en Policies not marked off ist January, 
pT) eeerererrr rer rrrrrrrrrrrrrs © * B- | 





upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 


December, 1661... .......0.+--00ceeeee ++ sere -G4,155,165 78 


Expenses.............$728,476 35 
The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits |) 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease, The certificates to be 
Produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY ‘PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. ~ 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 
for which éertificates were issued, amount to. . 
Additional profits from lst January, 1861, to Ist 
NE, GN a sinc veces reece asntees woee 


$11,690,210 


1,250,000 





Total profits for 19%¢-years:.... $12,040,210 


deemed by Cash. ....0....escceceee peudeesec o 6,869,470 





Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
eee Sere ieauine eee obese $4,050,740 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Szenarazr. 


TRUSTEES, 

John D. Jones, b " Dennis Perkins, 

ries Dennis, A. P. Pillot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr, 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel 8. Miiler, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Gurtis, Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, Wm. —— Jr., B. J: Howland, 

A. Hargous, Henry K. Bo; " Benj. Babcock, 

er Gans, A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 

Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B, Minturn,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENWIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


Re ts non cn won o0sscwesseceseases + «+++ 1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1962, ........ 00-000 ce08 oovccesese 1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES 2... ccccccccoccccccccccscocs secsecee $6,000 43 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in Bank............--+-+00 eescceee $124,484 14 
Bonds and Mo: , (being first lien on Real Estate, 

worth at least $1,715,900) .......0...-.. cesses 910,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 

of securities, $153,653)...... beumtnce nabinantie 126,300 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 

SE nnsddasogetes versesusce $09400s5 e000 83,800 60 
State Stocks, (market value)........ de nbtes 6ob000E0 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, @market value).................0e008 65,225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... . 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. MID, wasns canciencebesees ° 50,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 

has since been received)...........-.-.+-se06 29,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 

mission from Agents, on lst January, (of which 

$21,980 90 has since been received) .......... ° 57,168 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items....... Rie S + ae 5,086 16 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
Office 





risks of INLANP NAVIGANON and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and prompily paid. 

€HARLES J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEF, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1362. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS! 


The American Tract Society, Boston, have published within the 
past year the following valuable books, which should find their 
way into every home circle and Sabbath-school library through- 
out the country, as being admirably adapted to the promotion of 
true evangelical piety. 

THE CROSS-BEARER. 

By Rev. E, N. Krex, D.D. 
DANIEL SAFFORD. 
THE MOTHER AND HER WORK. 
By Mrs. H. E. Brown of Brooklyn. 

THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. 
A deeply interesting story, illustrative of the evils of intemper- 
ance. By LyNDE PALMER. 


THE TRANSPLANTED SHAMROCK; 
Or, The Way to Win an Irish Heart. 








LITTLE PATIENCE : 
Or, The Child that Loved the Savior. 
HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 
By Rev. Henry Warp Brekcuer. 
ALso, 
FIFTH EDITION OF THE 1. 5 VOLUME OF THE 
A. . F. M. 


By Rev. Rurvus AnpErsow, D.D. 


assortment of English Views, Picture Cards, Reward Tickets, etc. 
etc., to be found in the Citg. 

Also, a good selection of Hymn-Books, Prayer-Beoks, and Eng 
lish Bibles, 

(=> Clergymen and others visiting the City during the Anni 
versaries, are cordially invited to give us a call. 

JOHN G. BROUGHTON, 
No. I3 Bible House, N, Y., 
(Directly opposite Cooper Institute.) 





OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL G@TATISTICAL CHART 


Aunt Katie’s Talks, The Clevelands, The Golden Rule, Walks 
and Talks, Winter Scheol, Songs for my Children, The Picture- 
Book, of 100 pictures, Helps over Hard Places, for Boys and Girls, 


A complete assortment of the publications of the leading religious 
Societies and Publishers always on hand, together with the best 


or 
AMERIOA AND EUROPE, 
Compiled from the most resent ani correct efiicial Date, 


CONTENTS. 

Population of Cities, Towns, and Villages in the UNITED 
STATES. 

Population of each State, 

Slave Population in the Slave States, 

Cotton Raised in the United States, 

Routes and Distances by Rail and Water, 

Population of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, by cities, towaa, 


and integral kingdems. 
Population of principal EUROPEAN CITIES, 
Population and Square Miles of the Principal Powors ef the 
World. 
The NAVIES of the UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, ané 
FRANCE, 
Vessels purchased by the United States during the pregemé’ 
War. 
Total Summary of the ARMIES and NAVIES of the principal 
Powers of the World. 
The whole being the moat correct and comprehensive Statement 
of Useful Statistical Information ever published in a cheap form, 


Priee Twenty-five cents, free by mail, 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos, 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York, 


THE ATLANTIG MONTHLY 








ro 
MAY, 1362, 
ls Ready To-Dag. 





The May Number is ready to-day with the folloging atwactive 
articles : 

tes" UNDER THE SNOW; a Poem. By the late Genera - 
Freprricx W. LANpER. 

(eS SPEECH OF HON, PRESERVED DOE IN SECRET 
CAUCUS ; reported by Hosea Biglow. A New BigiowPaper, By 
JAMEs RUssELL LOwgLL. The Fifth of the Series. 

[> SLAVERY ; Its Principles, Develoy t, and Expedicats 
By a distinguished writer. 





(> THE TITMOUSE ; A characteristic new Poem. By Ratex 
Wa.Lpo Emerson. 

[>> THE SOUTH BREAKER; A New Story. By Miss H&s- 
niet E, Prescorr, author of “‘Midsummer and May,” *‘In @ 
Cellar,” etc. 

(9° SALTPETER AS A SOURCE OF POWER: by Pref, A. A. 
HAYEs, 


{4 WEATHER IN WAR; an interesting Historical and Anco 
dotical Paper, showing the influence which weather has exerted 
upon the campaigns of the great Generals of History, 


{METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY; by 
Prof. Louis Agassiz. Fifth Paper of the Series. Upon “Coral 
Reefs.” 

("SPIRITS ; by Mrs, Lyrpra Marra Cuitp. Containing acw 
facts and speculations bearing upon this important topig, 

[ce MY GARDEN ; by Miss M. A, Donez. 


C= THE TELEGRAMS ; 
JvuLia Warp Hows. 


{= THE STATESMANSHIP OF RICHELIEU ; by Prof, &&B. 
Wuite. 


(9 MAN UNDER SEALED ORDERS; by Rev, J. T, Wat- 
DEN. 

(os° THE VOLUNTEER; by ELnarpos Jerreason Curtes, 
[ HINDRANCE ; by Davin A, Wasson, 


(o> LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PORTRAIT OF THEODORE 
WINTIIBOP. 


((@ REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


a Lyric of the Street. 


By Mam. 


Terus,—Twenty-five cents per number ; Three dollarspec year! 


post-paid by the Publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


No. 135 Washington street, Bostoa, Mass. _ 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED.—TO 
sell our first-class Engravings, on which from 100 to 500 per 
cent. is easily made. Some agents have made over $700 the past 
winter, Send for circular with full particulars. 
CALDWELL & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


QU PERB RELIGIOUS GEMS.—THE FOL- 
Ww lowing Elegant Steel-Plate Engravings will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, upon receipt of price. 

Such a heavy discount was never before offered : 














Jerusalem, City of Great King.......... . $0 58 

Seeseeceevevcetosecseccosas eqerecs sean 1,643 53 ~ ‘ ie ae ae 

BO BAe Wi nin0as ce chusecectbibemsavscestces 36 

Beth ...05sccccescvcves $1,521,268 06 4 a ee 

LIABILITIES, The Babe of Bethichem...............sscsccsccoos 

Pictorial History of Old Test Ra ccccescescseces 25 

Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1962... .$54,570 43 CC NS + hy Wt ae cee he 2% 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends.. 510 00 Tin Wiens ee a 

This Company insures against loss or d by Frax, and the Agents wanted everywhere. CALDWELL & CO., 


No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


OR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. — JUST PUB- 





lished, Two beautiful Steel Plates of large size—Pricrertau 
History or Ory Testament, and Pictortat History or New 
TxstameNt—which will be sent, postage paid, upon the receipt of 


A liberal discount to Sabbath-schools ferm- 
CALDWELL & CO.,, 
No 37 Park Row, New York. 


_____ DRY Goons. 
USHMAN & BROOKS 


Have now in store 80 dozen Ladies’ Paris Kid Gleves, (omly 

63c.,) all sizes and colors—none any better to be found in this 

city ee eet Fr Ye Ss Cu ee Fe wee teen Fs 

300 dozen Gents’ Canary-colored Kid Gloves, 63c., in sizes 73 

to 83— well worth 10 shillings. 

1.000 dozen Ladies’ and Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs, $1 5@ 4 

dozen—the finest you ever saw, for #2 25. 

LACE GOODSs— 

Full assortment of Real Thread Laces and Edgings in black 
and white. French and English Laces, Joined Blonds, Boa- 
net Laces, Illusion Laces, all widths, in black and white. 
Figured Silk and Thread Laces, English Thread Edging, all 
widths. A choice selection of Imitation Laces, Cotton [llu- 
sions for Sleeves, etc. 

VAILS AND VAIL BAREGES— 

Dotted Lace Vails, from $14 down to $1 50, French Vail, 
50 cents to $2 50. Fine English Vails, from 31 cents te 
#2 00. Real Shantilla Vails, 50 cents to $6 00. Figured and 
dotted Vails, from 12 cents to $l—very cheap and desirable 
lot. Silk Tissue and Gauze Vails in all colors, Vail Ba- 
reges in every color and quality. Silk Tissues for Vails, all 
colors. 

HOOP SKIRTS— 

This article we take pleasure in calling your attention to, as 
we do know we have at last hit upon just the artiele tha 
every lady has been trying so leng to obtain. They are all 
made from the real English Steel. We warrant every one te 
give the most perfect satisfaction! Prices reasonable. We 
have every size, to fit the smallest child up to full Ladies’ 
’ x —.¥ 
ORSETS— 

-1° French Wove Mechanical Corsets, warranted a superb arti- 
cle, in every size and color for $1 00a pair. None better 
sold at any other store for less than $1 50, 

PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS— 

New Designs in Parasols and Umbrellas, from 50 cents te 
$3 60 ; all colors. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND UNDERGARMENTS— 


50 cents for the pair. 
ing clubs 

















[HE PATENT 
HARD RUBBER HANDLE 


FOR 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
Entirely INDesTRUCTIBLE, and not affected by 
HOT WATER, 
{ [Sold by the trade generally, and made exclusively by the 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 
No, 45 Beekman street, N. Y. 


Hosiery for Ladies in every variety, 8 cents to 14 cents @ 
pair. Children’s Hosiery in great variety of styles and 
colors. 

Store, No. 463 Sixth avenue, corner 28th street, 
—— CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


No. 463 Srxtu Avenve, Cor, Twenty-E1cars st., 


New York, April, 1862, 
FROM CUSHMAN 


& BROOKS. 
Ladies, we ask your attention to our advertisement, hoping, if 
you are strangers to us, you will give it a moment’s attention, 
believing it may prove mutually beneficial, We are dealers in 
and manufacturers of 
SILK, MILLINERY, AND STRAW GOODS, 








COPYING PRESS. 
HANNAH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 


TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25, 


and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


{C= On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 


Having made arrangements with parties who are well knowm 
YVAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE | for cneie enquistte came in getting up first-class Millinery for 


Ladies and Children, we do not hesitate in ealling the attention of 
the ladies of New York and vicinity to our establishment ; feeling 
confident we have secured first-class talent, we invite you to ex- 
amine. Ladies’ and Children’s Hats made to order from the best 
materials, Ladies’ own Materials made up in the latest fashions. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hats lined and trimmed in the very best 
manner. Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Hats altered, 
bleached, and pressed to latest fashion. Ladies’ and Children’s 
Hat Frames in desirable shapes. 





[MPORTANT. 


mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimcre, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 

They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


WiHite LEAD. 


BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 

~ ESTABLISHED 1825. 
One of the oldest and most extensive establishments in the 
country for manufacturin 

7 WHITE LEAD, RED bs a LITHARGE, 

From the Raw Mate 
Purchasers of their brands may rely on procuring the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, on the most favorable terms, for Cash or Credit, pore 
ak toexecute with promptness 

Ph Auge vate yeas qualities for Domestic and Shipping 





with colors of our own. 


| COLOTS OO 
ELO HA NIUMS AND ORGAN 
P UBET _— ee et Benke of ~ "9 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 


STRAW GOODS, 
We have a splendid assortment of Ladies’ and Children's Straw 
Hats, Bloomers, Turbans, etc., ete., which we shall sell at the very 
lowest market prices, The styles can be relied upon as being of 


Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U.S. Government per- | the latest 


fashions. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, AND SACQUES. 





-STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«, 
opened assortment of 
= eM CLOAKS.. WENTILLAS, AND SACQUES 
in cloth, silk, and other materials, of the latest Paris Styles and 
Home Manufacture, at very low prices. 


Also, a choice assortment of 


LONG AND SQUARE ‘ 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
With a | variety of 


E BROCHE, FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR, 
(With open a Long and Square,) 


HMERE, 
And other styles, at about one-half the usual Prices. 
Jun ressivet an aaa’ eee. 
Also, several hundred pieces of their own importation, compris- 
ing all of the - 


NEWEST STYLES 
In the French, German, and English markets, which they are ae 
offering at retail at very low 


WHE LADY READERS OF THE INDEPEND- 
ent 











Connecticut River Co,, at market value ......... see —«i1,,250 00 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
market value ...........00.000..., devipeeseves 815,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States 
Co,, at market value... 2... ccc.....tee 97,750 00 
$2,158,140 42 
Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due .........$16 ,554 53 
Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
4. B. DAVENPOBT, Agent. 


$1.50 to $2 60. 8 ppeze, Tis, ad Tole Supper wo he 
pee Rscficeand prices af” MILLER & Canal 
METHING NEW—AGENTS WANTED 
$. to make $50 to $100 a our ; 
anised.. Samples 2 cents cach gi KY. et Ohicnge, 
° 4 
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° MENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY WALDO ABBOT. 
TO TEACHERS. 


We usually like to do those things that we can 
de well. Men are able to accomplish a marvelous 
gmeunt of labor, if they can only feel that they are 
doing it satisfactorily to themselves ; and the eon- 
seiousness of doing it well, increases its accuracy. 
But if we are struggling along, not exactly sure 
whether we are doing right or wrong, it is wearing 
and disheartening in the extreme. [i is not work 
that kills aman, but worry. Such a one is likened 
by Mr. Beecher to “a candle in a hot eandlestick, 
which burns up at one end, and melts down at the 
ether.” 

Sunday-school work will be extremely irksome 
and tedious, unless you learn just how to doit. No 
matter how monotonous or simple is an occupation, 
those who can do it better than any one else usually 
enjoy it. A singular illustration occurred recently. 
A lady, who for many years had been in humble 
eireumstances, remarked that she could hardly be 
happy in heaven, unless she could do her sweeping 
and dusting. She had become so accustomed to it, 
and could do it so easily and well, that she enjoyed 
x. 
I knew of a man who could drive nails exqui- 
sitely—this is the right word—and appeared to 
enjoy the practice as keenly as Morphy does his 
game of chess. One would suppose this to be as 
monotonous an employment as any, yet his skill in 
performing it made it pleasant. 

I never knew a teacher who came to his class 
without suitable preparation to enjoy teaching, and 
I never knew one who was always prepared, to dis- 
hike it. It is unnecessary to talk about the dignity 
ef the employment, all know it. But whether dig- 
nifed or not, if you wish to enjoy your labor, do it 
well. Do not shrink from the work. You are 
“ soldiers of the cross,” officers in God’s army, and 
have a heavy responsibility upon you. Make all 
the preparation you can; do your work as well as 
you can, and then your responsibility is at an dnd. 

There are some little matters, the knowledge of 
which may save you some annoyance. In pleas- 
mg children, some almost ludicrous trivialities may 
turn the balance for or against yon. | remember 
that a teacher in a mission-school found her class 
growing very large, and tinally it became neces- 
sary to place some of the children in another class. 
When the superintendent came to ask them to 
make the change, they alistoutly refused. At last 
one secret of her popularity was revealed in one 
ef the little girls saying: 

“ Well, our teacher’s got the prettiest bonnet in 
sehool, andif I can’t stay in her class I'll go home.” 

Frequently it is thought kinder not to appear 
among the poor in handsome dresses; but the poor 
He to see beauty, even though they cannot possess 
kt. When we go to see the Queen of England, we 
desire to see her in full dress, though we should not 
attempt to imitate the erown-jewels on our own 
person. Let your class see that you take as much 
eare in preparing for them as for “ grown folks,” 
and it will soothe their pride. 

Do not find fault with any of the school arrange- 
ments before your pupils. They will grumble at 
the library ; show them that it is large and good 
enough for their use. They will insist that the 
prayers are too long ; quiet them if possible. They 
will dislike the tunes ; remind them that as they 
yun in their heads all the week, they cannot be 
very bad. In short, point out the silver lining to 
every cloud that may arise. Make the best of cir- 
eumstances as they are, yet keep on the watch to 
Amprove them if you can. 

Teach with animation and spirit. though be care- 
ful not to speak louder than necessary, as so many 
talking makes very much noise. Show the, chil- 
@ren that you are thoroughly awake. There is a 
eontagion in enthusiasm which can easily be ex- 
tended to children. They dislike ponderous sol- 
evanity in manner and prairielike sameness in mat- 
ter 





A boy who had visited an exhibition of statuary 
was asked how he fancied it. 

“Not much,” said he, “I never did like stone 

gals.” 
Do not be as “stone gals,” cold and chilling, 
‘wrapped up in formality and stiffness, but “ conde- 
seend to men of low estate.” Listen occasionally 
to the children’s stories, and take an interest in their 
eoncerns. 

Teach by illustration. There is a little work 
entitled “ Illustrative Teaching,” by W. H. Groser 
ef the London Sunday-School Union, which is re- 
published by Randolph of New York. It contains 
many useful hints on this subject worth knowing. 

A truth in a mere didactic form is almost sure to 
be forgotien ; but if linked to a fable, a picture, or 
a good story, the illustration being remembered, the 
sentiment has to go with it. The skill with which 
preachers and lecturers introduce appropriate illus- 
tations often determines their relative success and 
popularity. Even our Lord, in his addresses, made 
great use of illustration to fix his truths in the 
minds of his hearers, by linking them to parables, 
so that the cvangelist says, “ Without a parable 
spake he not wito them.” The state of society, the 
mental ignorance of the diserples concerning the 

‘mission of Christ, made the relation of our Savior 
toward them very much like that of the teacher 
toward his class. 

Ilkistration is not merely a decorative art. It is 
a useful, a working, an active agent. It will often 
render clear passages and truths which no sim- 
plicity of language could otherwise explain to the 
children. Tupper wrote: 

“ Precepts and rules are repulsive to a child, but 
happy illustration winneth him. In vain shalt 
thou preach of industry and prudence, till he learn 
of the bee and the ant. Dimly will he think of his 

soul, till the acorn and the chrysalis have taught 
him. He will fear God in thunder, and worship 
his loveliness in flowers. And parables shail 
eharm his heart, while doctrines seem dead mys- 
dery. 

But illustration; to be useful, must be practical 
and to the point: teaching something in itself. A 


yours, andthe children cluster around to hear the 
anecdote. Itis unnecessary to make a long story. 
‘You merely add: — 

“Pussy had been asleep all the morning; but 
just as I sat down to knit some stockings for the 
soldiers, she woke and jumped up in my lap. I 
would have let her stay there, for I am never cross 
to my pussy, and never tease her, so that she is 
very tame. But she wanted to play, and so rolled 
‘my ball of yarn out of the basket on to the floor, 
and then jumped down to play that it was a great 
big rat which she had caught. Now, how de you 
think you are like the pussy cat?” 

‘Charley says, “I guess it’s cos we bother you.” 

“J rather think it must be so; for while I am 
finding the place for the lessor, you commence to 
frolic like pussy, which disturbs me. Now, while 
I am finding the lesson, I want you to imagine you 
are all pussics, and that I am a mouse which you 
are watching. You must keep very still, or mouse 
will run away. Some time yon can come to my 
house, and then I will play mouse again, and you 
ean try to catch me.” 

This will attract their attention, put them in good 
humor, and keep them quiet for a few moments. 
It is not necessary to have a well-planned story, 
with its introduction, plot,and deducement. Many 
persons think it is a very serious and laborious 
work to tell a story, but nothing is more simple. 
Begin anywhere. For instance : 

“Children, I broke the nose off my tea-pot last 
night.” 

“Did you! What kind of a tea-pot was it?” 
says one. 

“ Was it smashed bad?” says another, and so on. 
You can interest a class of small children for half 
an hour, by telling about that broken tea-pot nose. 
This is the lowest class of illustration, but one can 
soon improve so as to make the incidents beautiful 
and instructive. 

You will find great assistance by associating 
with the other teachers, in the teachers’ meetings, 
which should be held weekly. This is especiaily 
necessary in small villages, wherethereis not much 
life and novelty. These meetings should be opened 
with prayer, and any questions relating to the 
school discussed. Such questions as the following 
will arise: “The best mode of interesting the 
church in the Sunday-school ;” “The best mode 
of discipline ;” “Shall teachers be employed who 
are not church-members ?” Let each teacher who 
has any such question, present it, and then the 
meeting can decide which one to discuss first. 
Let all present, young and old, gentlemen and 
ladies, express their opinions on the subject. These 
should be perfectly free, and unbiased by the 
wishes of others. Many useful hints will thus be 
acquired, as each question secures the result of the 
thought and experience of all the meeting. 

When there are no questions to discuss, the 
lesson for the next Sabbath can be looked over, or 
an especial Bible-class instituted. Bat the most 
important element is the social reunion. All should 
mingle as equals. -\s far as possible, the forms 
and stiffening etiquette of society should be sus- 
pended. 

It is stated that once upon a time a woman’s- 
rights meeting was held, at which no men were 
admitted. A reporter fora daily paper concealed 
himself in the hall, in order to present the speeches 
in the morning edition. Butfinally the proceedings 
became too funny even for professional dignity, aud 
the representative of the press was discovered by 
his loud peal of laughter. Mrs. Presidentess said : 
“Sister Stubbs, will you turn that man out ?” 
“No, [ wou’t,” responded the sister, energetically, 
“ I’ve never been introduced.” 

In the teachers’ meetings this rigidity of intro- 
ductions may be modified. For the evening, all 
must be acquainted, though no one should presume 
on it to press the acquaintance further, unless it is 
expressly intimated that it will be agreeable. 

In a previous chapter I have referred to the 
teacher’s duty of visiting his scholars. Your in- 
fluence out of school may be considerable. If the 
Sunday-school lesson is on humility, do not illus- 





trate your precepts during the week by being too 


proud to notice your pupils in their working dress, 
even though they are taking home a bundle. 
Mr. Cecil says : 

‘My people look at me six days in the week to 

see what | mean on the Sabbath.” | 

Be partieular to greet new comers cordially, and 

make the first Sunday in the class pleasant. Much 

will depend on their first impressions. 

. In one of the lake cities of New York resides 

Rev. Dr. L., whose cordial, genial manner has won 

the heart of every child who has seen him. He 

never passes one in the street without a bright, 
kind word. One day a litile girl came dancing in 

high glee to her mother, and exclaimed, 

“Oh, mother, what do you think! J almost met 

Dr. L. 

This is the kind of affection you must inspire, if 
you expect to have much intluencs. ¥ou must be 
the children’s idol. ’ 

You must be careful not to teach anything which 
a conscientious parent disapproves. For instance, 
since these articles were commenced, | received a 
letter from a strong temperance lady, who stated 
that the teacher of her little daughter took her 
home one Sunday and gave her cake and wine. 
Such an act can hardly be too severely censured. 
Respect a parent's scruples highly. Nothing can 
be taught so valuable as to compensate for achild’s 
eontempi of the parents’ strict ideas of right and 
wrong. 

You must be prepared for a long hard work, with 
but little apparent success to encourage you. Otten 
your labors will appear to be useless, yet do not be 
crscouraged. Not seldom the child you expect 
least from, and who seems utterly untouched by 
all your appeals, will unexpectedly show that your 
labors have not been in vain. Since these articles 
were commenced, a lady told me that she was 
utterly discouraged because she could see no good 
result from her teaching. The very next Sunday 
her most troublesome boy stopped her after school, 
and told her in boyish language that he was an 
orphan, and in the spring would be bound out to a 
farmer, and he should like to have Jesus go with 
him as a friend, just as she had said he would. 
How should he get him? He is now attendiag all 
the religious meetings, and it is to be hoped that he 
has experienced a change of heart. 

‘The saving of a soul is worth alifetime of labor. 
Many a faithful missionary and minister has worked 
during along life and seen not one gathered in as 
the fruits of his teaching. I remember a noble and 
interesting minister, who told a friend that in 
twenty-eight years’ preaching, God had not let him 











teacher should not promise the reward of a story 
if the children will listen to some stale, stupid ser- 
monizing—a lump of sugar after a pill. This dis- 
eonnects religion from enjoyment, whereas they 
should be synonymous. The illustrations should 
be mingled with the truths of the lesson, to give 
force to them, and to act as chariots to carry away 
the sentiments. They must all be brought to bear 
en the one point of the lesson, as the solar system 
revolves around one common sun—receiving their 
heat and brilliancy from the one grand truth. 

In illustrating to young children the stories may 
be fuller and fewer, as they delight in details, and 
their minds act slowly in receiving the point. For 
elder children less detail is required, as they will 
seoner catch at the conclusion. 

Let the illustrations be of a high order, beautiful 
im themselves, if possible, and worth remembering. 

“ Always encourage the beautiful, for the useful 
encourages itself.” 

Anything that will tend to raise the standard of 
‘thought is a direct step in the direction of godli- 
ness. The illustrations should be judiciously dis- 
tributed throughout the lesson, to keep a uniform 
interest and attention. 

It is wall to have the illustrations drawn from 
the scenes around them, or so connected with fa- 
miliar things as to have the moral constantly sug- 
gested by the sight of them. For instance, in 
speaking of truthfulness, you tell your class of the 
boy in Milwaukee, who was flogged to death by a 
brutal father, because he would not confess an act 
which he had not committed ; who preferred to die 
rather than tell a falsehood. You speak of the 
marble monument which the Sunday-school chil- 
dren have reared above his remains, and tell them 
how it resembles a certain monument in the neigh- 
boring chureh-yard. Thus, whenever they see it, 
they will remember the story, and the sentiment it 
illustrated. Strive to make the rocks and trees. the 
common, everyday things of life, all preach to them 
ef virtue and the love of Christ. Teach them to 
fen d— 

“Sermons in stones, and books in running brooks.” 


Practice will enable you to secure any number 
@ illustrations. The little incidents of daily oc- 


earrence are of interest, if ‘rightly introduced. 


You find your class restless and inclined to play. 
You say: 


“Why, children, you remind me of something. 


my little black pussy cat did yesterday.” 


At the words “pussycat,” every eye is on | 


see one redeemed soul that should bless him. Not 
a week after, he told this friend that he was satis- 
fied and happy, for since the eonversation one 
young man had written to him and called him his 
earthly savior. He was content. His life was a 
success, for he had saved one soul. 

Teachers are often like boys who plant peach- 
stones, and then sit down to see them sprout up. 
The man that buries an acorn seldom sits under the 
branches of the oak, yet the tree is planted and 
grows. ‘Teachers must “learn to labor and to 
wait.” ; 

Act with gentleness and forbearance with the 
children, and you surely must do good. Converse 
with each in private on the subject of religion with 
a Spirit of kindness and love. Kindness opens the 
heart as the sun does the flower. The flower bathes 
in the warmth, and the sun dances for joy at the 
beauty it has caused. So the recipient of sym- 
pathy blesses the friend, and the giver is warmed 
by the fire that he has kindled. 





A CHRISTIAN ACT BY THE KING OF 
SIAM. 


His Royal Highness, Chan-Fa, the King of Siam, 
who recently proffered the gift af elephants to the 
President of the United States, has in another man- 
ner performed an act of generosity and gratitude 
unprecedented among Orientals, and which throws 
more luster upon his crown than any previous act 
of his reign. 

While his Majesty was yet young, being pos- 
sessed of remarkable intelligence, with active 
literary tastes and habits, he selected from among 
the American missionaries at Siam Rev. J. Caswell, 
as his teacher in the English language. The 
connection was a very pleasant one, marked on 
the side of the missionary by the utmost patience 
and fidelity in his twofold capacity of English and 
religious teacher, and on the part of the royal 
pupil by the utmost diligence and perseverance in 
the study of the language, but with only 2 partial 
toleration of Christian doctrines. The prince was 
at that time head priest of a “ wat” or Siamese 
temple, having emtered the priesthood soon after 
his father’s death, on oc¢asion of his uncle’s 
usurping the throne upon pretense of Chan-Fa’s 
youth. His progress in the English language was 





so rapid as to enable him to read and understand 
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common works, and with a little help to use with 
success scientific books. A letter from Mr. Cas- 
well, written at that time, says: “Chan-Fa 
already calculates eclipses according to rules con- 
tained in our books; he also earries on extensive 
correspondence with foreigners through the me- 
dium of the English language. He has read the 

English Bible much, not probably from any special 

interest he has in knowing its contents, but 

because it is easy reading, and because there are 

(Siamese) translations of portions of it, and by 

comparing these translations with the English, he 

makes progress in the acquisition of the latter lan- 
guage. . - - He has gone so far in the 

study of Christianity as to have discovered to a 

considerable extent its true relations to himself, 

and to have had the enmity of his heart strongly 
developed toward it.” 

But this enmity toward particular truths of the 

Gospel, we may believe, had no effect upon the 

friendship of Chan-Fa for his teacher, who so 

faithfully and laboriously laid them before him. 

In September, 18438, a few months subsequent to 

the writing of the letter above alluded to, Mr. 

Caswell suddenly sickened and died, a victim, as 

many supposed, to unintermitting and exhausting 

labors. Contrary to the usuai custom of the 
country, Chan-Fa visited the remains of his late 
friend, and as he stood gazing in great grief upon 
the pale features, exclaimed in piteous tones : “ Oh 
how I wish he had eaten more, and slept more, and 
so lived longer!” He attended the funeral on the 
following day, and notified the missionaries in 

Hongkong and vicinity of the event and cireum- 

stances of his beloved teacher's death, and rendered 

to the bereaved compznion aud ¢hildrea what 
assistance he was able in their preparations for 
returning to America. 

In the meantime he has sent several letters to the 
family, especially to the oldest son, (now a member 
of Beloit College, Wisconsin,) filled with words of 
sympathy and wise counsel, and exhorting “the 
boy Frank” to be industrious in his studies, that he 
“may become a wise mam very; and good like him 
who is in the eternal world,” invariably signing 
himself “ your late father’s pupil.” 

Recently, by the death of his uncle, Chan-Fa has 

ascended the throne; and at his order his Prime 

Minister has sent a letter to Mrs. Caswell, accom- 

panied by the gift of one thousand dollars, as a 

testimonial of gratitude and regard for the memory 

of his former teacher. 

The following is a translation of the Prime Min- 

ister’s letter. 

“ From Chow Paya Pra Klang, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the city of Bangkok, capital of the 
Kingdom of Siam, to Mrs. Anna T. Caswell, 
widow of the late Rev. Jesse Caswell: 

“Dear Mapam: I take the liberty of addressing 
you, because his Majesty, Pra Bat Somdet P’ra 
Chom Klow Chow Yoo Hooa, the first King of Siam, 
has in the plenitude of his royal power said to me 
that his Majesty has grateful recollections of Rev. 
Mr. Caswell, your late husband, and that his 
Majesty was intimately acquainted with him—he 
having been his Majesty’s teacher of the English 
language, by whose aid his Majesty obtained the 
knowledge of it, which is a language of greatscope 
and of great utility to his Majesty, as he can now 
hold free correspondence by letter-wfiting with 
Europeans and Americans, according to his Majes- 
ty’s own pleasure, and quite independent of any 
amanuensis or interpreter. 
“For these reasons his Majesty considers that 
Mr. Caswell was of great service tohim; and now 
since Mr. C. is dead, and his widow and ehildren 
survive him, his Majesty is exercised with compas- 
sion toward them, and desires to render them some 
assistance. Hence, his Majesty has ordered his 
private treasurer to take from his Majesty’s per- 
sonal funds the sum of one thousand dollars and 
commit the same to the charge of the Minister of 
~~ Affairs, to transmit to Mrs. Anna T. Cas- 
well. 

“ Accordingly, having received the sum of $1,000 

thus ordered, I have placed it in the hands of Rev. 

Mr. Mattoon, formerly U. 8. Consul for this city, 

and have requested him to transmit the same to 

Mrs. Caswell, it being a royal donation to her for 

the purpose of aiding her and her children to sup- 

port themselves henceforward. .. . 

“Written on Saturday, the 5th day of the waning 

moon of the | 3th month, the year of the cock, 

3d year of the cycle of 10, and the llth yegr 
and the 3,845th day of the present reign—cor- 

responding with Nev. 22, 1861.” 








Selections. 





UNDER THE CROSS. 


I caxyot, cannot say— 
Out of my bruised and breaking heart— 
Storm-driven along a thorn-set way, 
While blood-drops start 
From every pore, as [ drag on— 
“ Thy will, O God, be done.” 





I cannot, in the wave 

Of my strange sorrow’s fierce baptism, 

Look up to heaven, with spirit brave 
With holy chrism ; 

And while the whelming rite goes on, 
Murmur, “‘ God’s wil! be done.” 


I am not strong to bear 
This sudden blast of scorching breath, 
Which blossoms hope in black despair, 
And life in death ; 
J cannot say, without the sun, 
““My God, thy will be done.” 


I thought, but yesterday, 

My will was one with God’s dear will ; 

And that it would be sweet to say— 
Whatever ill 

My happy state should smite upon— 
“Thy will, my God, be done.” 


But I was weak and wrong, 
Both weak of soul and wrong of heart; 
And Pride alone in me was strong, 
With cunning art 
To cheat me in the golden sun, 
To say, ‘God's will be done.” 


O shadow, drear and cold, 

That frights me out of foolish pride ; 

VU fiood! that through my bosom rolled 
Its billowy tide ! 

I said, till ye your power made known, 
“God's will, not mine, be done.” 


Now, faint and sore afraid, 
Under my cross—heavy and rude— 
My idols in the ashes laid, _ 

Like ashes strew’d, 

The hely words my pale lids shun— 

“ O God, thy will be done.” 


Pity my wees, O God! 
And touch my will with thy warm breath ; 
Put in my trembling hand thy rod, 
That quickens death ; 
That my dead faith may feel thy sun, 
And say, “ Thy will be done !” 
—N. Y. Examiner. 





EDMUND BURKE. 


Wren Burke came forward, as his custom was, 
to the middle of the House of Common: to speak, 
the first peculiarity which caught the eye of the 
spectator was the glasses whieh he almost con- 
stantly wore in the days of his celebrity. He was 
tall and noble looking, with a decidedly prepossess- 
ing appearance; by no means smart in his dress, 
yet possessing a personal dignity which the tailor 
could not have given him. He seemed full of 
thought and care; and the firm lines about the 
mouth, the strong jaw, and the severe glance of the 
dark eye, spoke of many an inward battle which 
was known to no human observer. The head was 
solid and intense, rather than heayy and massive, 
high rather than broad, aud tolerably prominent ; 
fuller, one would say at first sight, of the reasoning 
than of the imagining power. His nose, which was 
as straight as if it had been ent after a bevel, 
opened out into two powerful nostrils, made appa- 
rently only to sneer. Altogether he looked like a 
great man, with a great lesson to read to men, more 
than like gentle one sent into the world to please. 
He spoke with a decided Hibernian accent, even 
although he left the country early in life. But it 
is to be remarked that men of genius hardly ever 
lose the tongue.of their youth. He had a voice of 
great compass, and he never required to hesitate 
for words. They came quick and vehement, 
frequently altnost beyond the power of utterance. 
As he spoke, his head rose and fell; now itswung, 
and anon it oscillated from side to side of his body, 
moved by the intense nervous action of his frame. 
Young Gillray, the faremost of English caricatu- 





tudes. 
represents him as rapt in the delivery of some 





One of the most characteristic ef these 


splendid oration, with his hands clenched and his 
arms raised erectly over his head, his whole body 
the picture of living energy.— North British Review. 





GRACE IN PARDON. 


In one of the gala-days at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, soon after the execution of 
Mary Stuart, the general gayety was arrested by 
the sudden seizure of a courtiy stranger by the 
guard. His singular appearance had created sus- 
picion, and being watched, he was found to be 
armed, and bent on mischief. The Queen having 
ordered the guard to bring the prisoner before her, 
asked him, 

“Who are you ?” 

“ Marguerite Lebrun,” was the reply. 

“ Marguerite! Marguerite!” cried her Majesty, 
in wonder. 

“Madam! I wear a beard!” tearing it from her 
face, “and also a man’s apparel, but I am a 
woman.” 

“Loose your hands!” said Elizabeth to the 
guard. 

“ Nay, madam, I mind not a rough hand. What 
is the pinching of an arm to me, who carry a broken 
heart ?” 

“Who hath broken your heart?” 

“ Elizabeth of England.” 

“We do greatly marvel at words so bold and 
strange. Heard you ever, my lords, the like of the 
Queen of England ?” 

“ Madam, you have reft all that my heart did 
love. How could it help breaking ? 

“My mistress, my queen, my chief-beloved 
Mary of Scotland. My husband, too. My all. 
Yes, lady ; beggared and broken-hearted. You bid 
me speak. You bade me tell my errand. I obey. 
For years my husband and myself had been 
honored in her service. We were with her when 
—when—madam, the horror of that scene was a 
dagger to my husband. I tried, | prayed that the 
wound might stanch; but—but—lady, I am a 
widow. I losta loving husband at Fotheringay. 
I felt my heart-strings yield; but I vowed over 
both their coffins that I would live to revenge both. 
I eame here to fulfill my vow. A few steps more, 
and I had succeeded. I have struggled hard against 
my purpose; but in vain.” 

It cost the Queen a stern effortto retain her com- 
posure under such a speech, but éhe calmly asked, 
“* What think you is my duty upon the hearing of 
such a case ?” 

“Do you put the question to me as a queen or as 
ajudge?” - 

“ As a queen.” 

“Then you should grant me a2 pardon.” 

“ But what assurance can you give me that you 
wil) not abuse my mercy and attempt my life again ? 
Should I pardon, it should be at least upon condi- 
tion to be safe from your murderous revenge in fu- 
ture.” 

“ Grace fettered by precautions, grace that hath 
conditions, is no grace.” 

“ By my faith, my lords,” said the Queen, “ thir- 
ty years have I now reigned, and never betore have 
I found a person to read me so noble a lesson. My 
good lords, shail I not bid her go ?” 

Some of her most trusted courtiers remonstrated 
against the act, but the Queen listened impatiently. 
Turning to the prisoner, she said, 

“ Are you not a French woman ?” 

“Ty am.” ‘ 

“Whither would you go, should I set you free ?” 
“To my country and my kindred.” 

“By God’s wounds ! J will pardon thee; and I 
do it without conditions. You shall have safe and 
honorable conveyance to yourown country. My 
loyal guards, see that she is cared for.” 

The pardoned woman looked up with wonder, 
and gratitude, and admiration. For the first time 
in the interview she made an obeisance, and carried 
to her grave a reverence for the queen who could 
freely forgive a great crime. 

In like manner Christian hearts love God be- 
cause he first loved them, and his free forgiveness 
of all their sins excites to wonder, and gratitude, 
and devotion.— The Puritans, by Hopkins. 





AN ARAB WEDDING. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





A vrew days afterwards, I was invited to a wed- 
ding in the Sakhali family, Christian Arabs of the 
Orthodox Greek community. 

At about cight o’clock a.m., 1 was led into their 
church, a domed building, lighted from above, and 
gaudy with highly-colored, distorted copies of an- 
cient Byzantine pictures ; for the Greeks, though 
not allowed to have images to assist them in their 
devotions, may have pictures, provided they are not 
too lifelike. 

In the center of the crowd, at a lectern, stood a 
priest, and immediately before him the bride, cloge- 
ly shrouded in a white izzar ; a many-colored mus- 
lf vail entirely concealed her features. 

The bridegroom by her side, who was only seven- 
teen, wore a suit of sky-biue cloth, edged with gold 
thread, and a handsome crimson and white shawl 
girdle. He had only once seen the face of the 
bride, and that was six months before, on the day 
of the betrothal. 

The service was in Arabic, and rapidly uttered 
in clear but monotonous tones. ‘The most import- 
aut part of it seemed to be the Gospel narrative of 
the marriage at Cana, in Galilee. Whilethe priest 
was reading it, bread and wine was handed to the 
young man; he gave some to the girl, who, in tak- 
ing it, was very careful not to expose her face. 

Immediately afterwards, she held out one of her 
henna-stained hands, anda jeweled ring was,placed 
on her finger. ‘Two crowns, made of gilt foil, were 
brought by the bridegroom’s-man and bride’s- 
woman, and placed on the heads of the now mar- 
ried pair, who joined hands, and with their two at- 
tendants walked round and round in the midst of 
the people, who made way for them, and sprinkled 
them with rose-water and other scents as they 
passed, singing, and shouting good wishes. By the 
time the circuit had been made seven times, the 
vails of the bride and bride’s-woman were quite 
saturated; and the two men submitted, without 
the slightest resistance, to have bottles of scént 
emptied on theirtarbouches. As the excitement in- 
creased, the sprinkling became general, and | came 
in for my share. Thus ended the ceremony. 

Presently the men formed a procession, and, 
with the bridegroom in their midst, walked out of 
church. A pipe-bearer, carrying a handsome 
chibouque, was in attendance, and he handed it to 
the bridegroom whenever the leaders paused to 
dance the sword-dance, or to sing some wild, ex- 
travaagnt love-song. Rose-water was poured on his 
head trom the roots or windows of the houses under 
which he passed. Etiquette required that he 
skould look quite calm and composed in the midst 
of the noise and excitement. 

In the meantime, the bride, with her female at- 
tendants and companions, all vailed and shrouded 
in white, walked very slowly toward her home— 
the home of her childhood ; for she was not to go 
forth to meet the bridegroom till after sunset. [ 
accompanied her. We all carried our tapers, al- 
though it was the third hour, i. ¢., about nine 
o'clock a.m. 

We mounted a broad, covered stone staircase, 
and, passing through a corridor, entered a large, 
many-windowed room. The bride was led to asort 
of throne, made of cushions and embroidered pil- 
lows, and | was placed by her side. Her white 
izzar and vail were taken off; she looked dreadful- 
ly faint and fatigued. She was not more than 
fourteen years old, with an oval face, rather 
large lips, and black, delicately arched eyebrows. 
Her eyes were shut; for custom makes it a point 
of honor for a bride to keep them closed from the 
time she leaves the church till the moment she 
meets the bridegroom at night. 

She wore a purple velvet jacket, very open in 
front, showing her crape shirt and her chest, which 
was actually adorned with little bits of leaf-gold! 

Her necklace, or collar of gold coins, was very 
beautiful; her skirt of white and yellow silk al- 
most concealed her full, yellow silk drawers. Her 
hands and arms were checkered with deep orange- 
brown henna sjains; but what struck me more 
than all was the glossy, shining luster of her skin. 
While I had been intently watching and observ- 
ing the bride, the company of women had qnite 
transformed themselves ; they had thrown off their 
white izzars and vails, and now appeared in all the 
colors of the rainbow, in all sorts of combinations. 
Dancing and singing epmmenced. The lookers on 
sat round on the matted floor. Sweetmeats, fruit, 
sere and various dishes, were served at mid- 
ay. a 
After sunset, the mother and female relations of 
the bridegroom came to fetch the bride: and then 
she commenced crying and wailing bitterly. This 
is expected of her ; and, whether she feels regret or 








rists, sketches Burke in various postures and atti- 














home, and must also appear unwilling to go forth 


to ne the bridegroom. 

tien t and persevering inquiry among 
Arab ladies, I found out how it was that the bride's 
face looked so lustrous. I learned that girls are pre- 
pared for marriage with a very great deal of cere- 
meny. There are women who make the beautify- 
ing of brides their especial profession ! 

A widow woman, named Angelina, is the chief 
artiste in this department of art in Haifa. She 
uses her scissors and tweezers freely and skillfully 
to remove superfluous hair, and trains the eye- 
brow to an arched line, perfecting it with black 
pigments. ‘She prepares an adhesive plaster of 
very strong, sweet gum, and applies it by degrees 
all over the body, letting it remain on for a minute 
or more; then she tears it off quickly, and it brings 
away with it all the soft down or hair, leaving the 
skin quite bare, with an unnaturally bright and 
—- appearance,much admired by Orientals. 

e face requires very careful manipulation. 
When women have once submitted to this process, 
they look frightful, if from time to time they do not 
repeat it; for the hair never grows so soft and fine 


ain. 
The edges of the eyelids are blackened thus :— 
a little instrument like a silver bodkin is dipped in 
water, and then into a bottle or box containing an 
impalpable powder called ‘oh/, made of antimony 
and carefully prepared soot, the blackened point is 
drawn gently along between the almost closed lids 
of the eyes. Poor people use soot alone, and apply 
it with pins made of lignum vite. 

The arms and hands, legs and feet, are bandaged 
with narrow tape or braid, like sandals, crossing 
and recrossing each other; then a paste made of 
moistened henna powder (the pulverized leaves of 
the henna tree—Lawsonia) is spread and bound 
over them, and allowed to remain on for several 
hours. When it is removed, the skin is found 
deeply dyed wherever the tape (which is now 
unwound) did not protect it: thus @ sort of 
checkered pattern is produced; and when it is 
artistically and delicately done (as Angelina can 
do it) the feet look at a distance as if they were 
sandaled, and the hands as if they were covered 
with mittens of a bright orange or bronze color. 
The Greek Catholic Church vainly pronounces 
anathemas, and threatens with excommunication 
those women who tattoo themselves, and use kohl, 
and henna, and rouge; they will persist in it 
while they believe it adds to their beauty, and to 
their powers ef attraction. The costly articles of a 
genuine Arab wardrobe last a lifetime, and are 
heirlooms.— Miss Rogers’s Domestic Life in Pal- 
esting. 





THE CRY OF THE WEARY. 


O Lienrt of light, shine in! 

Cast out this night of sin; 
Create true day within; 
© Light of light, shine in! 


O Joy of jeys, ceme in! 

End Thon this grief of sin ; 
Create calm peace within ; 
© Joy of joys, come in! 


O Life of life, pour in! 

¥xpel this death of sin ; 
Awake true life within ; 
O Life of life, pour in! 


O Leve of love, flow in! 

This hateful root of sin 
Pluck up, destroy within ; 
O Love of love, flow in! 


O Heaven of heavens, descend! 
Phis cloudy curtain rend, ‘ 

Ana ail earth's turmoil end! 

© Heaven of heavens, descend! 


BIG WORDS. 


A @LeRGyMAN, While composing a sermon, made 
use of the words “ ostentatious man.” ‘Throwing 
down his pen, he wished to satisfy himself, before 
he proceeded, as to whether a great portion of his 
congregation might comprehend the meaning of 
these words, and he adopted the following method 
of proof. Ringing the bell, his footman appeared, 
and he was thus addressed by his master: “ What 
do you conceive to be implied ‘by an ostentatious 
man?” “ An ostentatious man, sir,” said Thomas ; 
“why, sir, I should say a perfect gentleman.” 
“Very good,” observed the vicar; “send Ellis 
(the coachman) here.” “Ellis,” said the vicar, 
‘“* what do you imagine an ostentatious man to be ?” 
“ An ostentatious man, sir,” replied Ellis; “ why I 
should say an ostentatious man means what we 
calls (saving your presence) 2 very jolly fellow.” 
It is hardly necessary to add thai the vicar substi- 
tuted a less ambiguous word. 








WILLIAM CAREY. 


Wittram Carey had been brought up in the 
Church of England; but various causes induced 
him to become 2 Baptist, and he was immersed in 
1785, at the age of twenty-two, in the river Nan, 
by Dr. Ryland, who afterward assisted him in the 
formation of missions. He devoted himself entire- 
ly to Seripture; and to understand it better, he 
studied, as best he could, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Yet he was a journeyman shoemaker, who would 
have mended your boots, had -you lived in those 
days, for a shilling or so, and would have been 
glad of the job. When his master died, he mar- 
ried his sister, and took up the business. This 
step was unfortunate, for the said sister cared as 
little for the things which interested Carey as any 
of the Hindoos he afterward sought to convert, and 
proved, in time, no slight obstacle in the way. His 
trade, too, diminished ; and while, in the capacity 
of «w Baptist minister, he was preaching on Sab- 
baths to his congregation, he had to travel many a 
long mile, in spite of ill-health, on the week days, to 
sell his boots and shoes, that he might buy bread. 
Yet he was patient and true, and not ashamed of 
his poverty. Thirty years later he was dining 
amid generals and oflictals at the table of the Gov- 
ernor-General of India, where he overheard some 
one ask whether Mr. Carey had once been « shoe- 
maker. “No, sir,” cried Carey, “only a cobbler.” 
—Art of Doing our Best. 








WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN ?” 


Two great errors, coloring or rather discoloring 
severally the minds of the higher and lower classes, 
have sown wide dissension and wider misfortune 
through the society of modern days. ‘These errors 
are in our modes of interpreting the word “ gen- 
tleman.” Its primal, literal, and perpetual meen- 
ing is a man of pure race, well-bred, in the sense 
that a dog is well-bred. The so-called higher 
classes being generally of a purer race than the 
lower, have retained the true idea and the’ convic- 
tions associated with it, but are afraid to speak it 
out, and equivocate about it in public; this equivo- 
cation mainly proceeding from their desire to con- 
nect another meaning with it, and a false one— 
that of a man living in idleness on other people's 
labor—with which idea the term has nothing 
whatever to do. The lower classes, denying 
vigorously and wiih reason the notion that a gen- 
tleman means an idler, and feeling that the more 
any one works the more of a gentleman he be- 
comes and is likely to become—have nevertheless 
got little of the good they otherwise might from 
the truth, because with it they wanted to hold a 
falsehood, namely, that race was of no consequence, 
it being precisely of as much consequence in man 
as in any other animal. The nation cannot truly 
prosper till both these errors are finally got quit of. 
Gentlemen have to learn that it is no part of their 
duty or privilege to live on other people's toil. 
They have to learn that there is no degradation in 
the hardest manual or the humblest servile labor 
when it is honest; but that there is degradation, 
and that deep, in extravagance, in bribery, in in- 


for, or in coining places for which there is no need. 
It does not disgrace a gentleman to become an 
errand-boy, or a day laborer, but it disgraces him 


the less knavery ‘because it involves large interest, 
nor theft the less theft because it is countenanced by 
usage, or accompanied by failure in undertaken 


robbery to cut a purse out of a man’s pocket 
to take it out of his hand on the understanding you 
are to steer his ship up the channel when you 


every vicious habit and chronic disease communi- 
cates itself by descent, and that by purity of birth 
the entire system of the human 


creature (whatever 


mongrel cur. And the knowledge of this great 
ought to regulate the education of our youth 
the entire conduct of the nation.— Ruskin. 


bering. } 
bright sword, and pricks it with flashing spears. 
The eye darts from point to point along its lengthy 
zigzag and flowing thread, and sweeps from the sea 
upward and over to the sea again. How persist- 
ently the treacherous current labors to bear us in 
upon the clift. Let alone the oars five minutes, 
and we should be among the great rajn-drops slip- 
ping from the overhanging crags. Horrible! The 
berg is burst. 
There it is—gone in the sea. 
still! 
manage it. 
Look out for the next! 
Now for the third and last. How she combs as 
she comes. 
all safe—inside of them. See them go!—racing 
over the ocean, circles of plumed cavalry. 
for the berg. 
he don’t go to pieces. Should he, then put us half 
a mile away. ; 
ing—rising—up—up. It looks like a carri 


dolence, in pride, in taking places they are not fit 
to become a knave or a thief, and knavery is not 
duty. It is an incomparably less guilty form of 


do not know the soundings. On the other hand, + 
the lower orders and all orders have to learn that 


body and soul may 
be gradually elevated, or by recklessness of birth 
degraded, until there shall be as much difference 
between the well-bred and the ill-bred human 
pains be takengwith their edu- 


[APR. 24, 1869, 





THE FALL OF AN ICEBERG. 


Tue outline of the berg, though, is worth remem- 
It cuts the blue vault like the edge of a 


The whole upper front is coming. 
Keep still! keep 
Don't be frightened! The captain will 
Here come the big swells. Hurrah! 
Here we go—splendid! 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! Here we are— 
Now 
He’ll make a magnificent roll of it if 


See it rise!—the water-line—ris- 
iabe-way. 
Hark! Crack—crack—crack. Quick ! quick! Look 


at the black water here ;—all spots and spangles of 


green. Something is coming. There it comes 3 
The very witchcraft of the deep—Neptune’s half- 


acre, bowers, thrones, gianis, eagles, elephants, 
vases spilling, fountains pouring, torrents tumbling, 
glassy banks. Look at ihe peaks slanting off into 
the blue air, and the great slant precipice. 
Don’t you see? 


Hah ! 
It is coming again—slowly com- 
ing—crack—crack—crack. Down sinks the gar- 


den—on roll the swells—down go bowers, thrones, 
statuary—lost amid the tumult and thunder of the 


surf. Over bends the precipice—this way over—~ 
frightfully over—in roll the waves—roaring, thun- 
dering in—dashing, lashing, crag and chasm. 
Wonderful to see! Waterfalis bursting into light 
above—plunging in snowy columns to the sea. 
How terrible—terrible all this is! But oh, how 
beautiful! Who that does not witness it knows 
anything of the bursting of an iceberg? It comes 
with the crash of a thunderbolt. But how can 
one tell the horrible, shocking noise? A pine split 
by lightning has the point butnot the awful breadth 
and fuliness of the sound. All, ocean and the 
berg, all fairly spring at the power of it. And ther 
the ice-fall, with its ringing, rambling, crashing 
roar, and the heavy, explosionlike voice of the final 
plunge, followed by the wild, frantic dashing of the 
waters! Yon see the whole upper face of the ice, 
yards deep, and scores of them in width, all gone. 
All was blasted off instantly, and dropped at once, 
a stupendous cataract of brilliant ruins. Here we 
are, at last, where the painter will revel—between 
the glories of sunset and the iceberg. What shall 
we call all this magnificence, clustered in a square 
quarter of amile? The Bernese Alpsin miniature. 
A dark, violent sca, and alps in burnished silver, 
with the colors of the rainbow dissolving among 
them. Lofty ridges, of the shape of flames, have 
the tint of flames ; out of ihe purity of lilies, bloom 
the pink and rose; sky-blue shadows sleep in the 
defiles; I will not say eloth of gold drapes, but 
water of gold washes—water of green, of orange, 
scarlet, crimson, purple, wash the crags and steeps ; 
strange metallie tints gleam in the shaggy caverns 
—copper, bronze, and gold. Endless grace of form 
and outline !—endless, endless beauty !— After /ce- 
bergs with a Painter. 





DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


Tux decisive battles of the world—those of 
which, to use Hallam’s words, a contrary result 
would have essentially varied the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes—are numbered 
as fifteen by Prof. Cresay, who fills the chair of 
Ancient and Modern History in the University of 
London. They are the grand subjects of two 
volumes by hin, lately from Bentley’s press, and 
are: . 

1. The battle of Marathon, fought 490 n.e., in 
which the Greeks, under Themistocles, defeated 
the Persians under Darius, thereby turning back 
the tide of Asiatic invasion which else would have 
swept over Europe. 

2. The battle of Syracuse, 416 r.c., in whieh the 
Athenian power was broken, and the rest of 
Europe saved from Greek dominion. 

3. The battle of Arbela, 331 z.c., in which Alex- 
ander, by a defeat of Darius, established his power 
in Asia, and by the introduction of European 
civilization, produced an effect which may yet be 
traced there. 

4. The battle of Metaurus, 208 r.c., the Romans 
under Nero defeating the Carthagenians under 
Hasdrubal, and by which the supremacy of the 
great Republic was established. 

5. The victory of Armenius, a.p. 8, over the 
Roman leader Verus, which secured Gaul fram 
Roman domination. 

6. The battle of Chalons, a.p. 491, in which 
Actius defeated Atiiia, the Hun, the self-styled 
“Scourge of God,” amd saved Europe from entire 
devastation. 

7. The battle of Tours, a.n 735, in which Charles 
Martel, by the defeat of the Saracens, averted the 
Mohammedan yoke from Europe. 

8. The battle of Hastings, a.v. 1366, in which 
William of Normandy was victorious over the 
Anglo-Saxon Harold, and the result of which was 
the formation of the Anglo-Norman nation, whieh) 
is now dominant in the world. 

9. The battle of Orleans, a.p. 1429, in whie 
the English were defeated, and the independen 
existence of France secured. 

10. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, a.p 
1588, which crushed the hopes of Papacy in Eng 
land. 

1]. The battle of Blenheim, a.p. 1704, in whie 
Marlborough, by the defeat of Tallerd, broke th 
eye and crushed the ambitious schemes of Loui 
poy 

12. The defeat of Charles XII. by Peter th 
Great at Pultowa, a.p. 1709, which secured th 
stability of the Muscovite Empire. 

13. The battle of Saratoga, a.p. 1777, in whic 
Gen. Gates defeated Burgoyne, and which decide 
the contest in favor of the American revolutionist 
by making France their ally, and other European 
powers friendly to them. 
14. The battle of Valmy, a.n. 1792, in which the 
Continental allies under the Duke of Brunswick 
were defeated by the French under Dumouriez ; 
without which the French Revolution would have 
been stayed. 

15. The battle of Waterloo, a.p. 1815, in which 
the Duke of Wellington hopelessly defeated Napo- 
leon, and saved Europe from his grasping ambition. 
[Or put back Europe half a century in its progress 
toward liberty and distinctive nationality, which 
was only recovered by the battle of Solferino. (?) ] 








THE FAMISHED LAMB. 


Watxiné through my field on a winter's morning, 
{ met with a lamb, as I thought, dead; but, taking 
it up, I found it just alive ; the cruel mother had 
almost chilled it to death. 1 put it into my bosom, 
and brought it to my house; there I rubbed its 
starved limbs, warmed it by the fireside, and fed it 
with warm milk from the cow. Soon after, the 
lamb revived ; first, it feared me; but afterward it 
thoroughly loved me. As I mostly fed it with my 
own hand, so it followed me wherever I went, 
bleating after me, whenever it saw me, and was 
always happy when it could frisk around me, but 
never so pleased as when I would carry it in my 
arms. But you, dear children, have had more 
from your parents and friends than ever my lamb 
received from me; what ungrateful hearts yours 
must be if you do not love your parents and friends 
ten times better than ever my lamb lovedme. And 
let me now remind you of a still better stony. 
Jesus is a shepherd—the shepherd of souls ; and of 
him it is said, “ He carries the lambs in his bosom, 
and gently leads those that are with young.” H 
you desire to love Jesus, 1 dare say your pare 

will let you read that blessed book, the Bible, vom 
good children alone wish for such a favor. There 
you will hear such things of the love of Christ to 
poor ruined sinners as, | hope, will melt your eyts 
to tears and your hearts to love.—Rowland Hill. 





Weicut or « Mittion Dottars m Goud.— To 
the question, “ What is the weight of ¢ million 
dollars in gold ?” an officer of the mint answers as 
follows: “The weight of one million dollars 
United States currency in gold, is 53,750 twy 
ounces. This makes 4,470 pounds, 2 ounces: 
nearly two tuns and a quarter, reckoning -, 00 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Prussia. 

Tux approaching elections will probably decide the 
fate of constitutional liberty in Prussia for some time 
to come. It is rumored that the King, a stanch feu- 
dalist, and firm believer in the divine right of kings to 
govern as they please, has determined to resign his 
crown in royal disgust and retire to private life, in 
case the elections an the pape a open Rod joa 

essiye party. ere such his open ° 
ation, it may very well be doubted whether it would 
not have the effect of insuring an overwhelming Lib- 
eral victory ; for his fanatical adhesion to exploded 

litical theories, and his want of sympathy with the 
ann of the common people, have made him one of 
the most unpopular sovereigns in Europe. But the 
rumor {s' probably unfounded. Kings have always 
been famed for the tenacity with which they have 
clung to their crowns, in spite of worse thorns than 

; liberty. 
“take be mea in praise of the King, that he 
appears to be anxious to have a full and free expres- 
sion of the popular will, dnd that he wiil respect the 
decision of the people even should it be adverse to his 
desires. There will be no interference, on the part of 
the Government, with the freedom of the elections. 


Industrial Progress in Germany. 


Germany is fast becoming progressive, not only in 
ideas but in works. ITler wisest statesmen have long 
known and deplored the fact that the rest of the 
world was outstripping her in material prosperity, 
and especially in the mechanic arts. There was no 
help for this in philosophy, however profound it might 
be ; and the great problem which her leaders have 
been endeavoring to solve, was how to make philos- 
ophy practical. What statesmen could not perform 
has been done by the common people for themselves. 
They saw that one great cause of the low condition 
of the mechanic arts was the Guilds—that is, the 
absolute monopoly of all trades and mechanic arts by 
certain societies. A man could not be a shoemaker, 
or a tailor, or a hatter, without joining the Guild, 
which exercised the exclusive control of that branch 
of industry. This odious feature of German society 
is abouf to be swept away before the uprising of the 
common people. Liberty to choose his own trade will 
scon be the genera! law of the country, as it is already 
in Bremen, in which city the monopoly of the Guilds 
was broken up last year. 

It is a little remarkable that in the free cities, with 
the exception of Bremen, the opposition to this salu- 
tatory reform has been more strenuous than in the 
country at large. 

The peasants and small tradesmen of Germany have 
been so averse, until latterly, to the introduction of new 
machinery, that societies have been formed to pur- 
chase machines of all kinds in England and America, 
and provide means for instructing those who were 
Willing to learn in the management of them, in order 
zo secure their introduction into general use. This 
method has been attended with the happiest results. 
The people are now fast waking up, as from a long 
sleep, to the importance of labor-saving machinery. 
Beyond a duubt our own mechanics will shortly find 
in Germany a large and profitable market for the 
preducts of their inventive genius. 





France. 


The political news is not important. The estrange- 
meni between France and England on the Mexican 
question assumes a more distinct character, as the 
ulterior designs of the Emperor become more appa- 
rent; while Spain, it is reported, agrees entirely with 
the former power, and will probably disavow the 
treaty lately negotiated between the Allied Generals 
and the Mexican Government. 

On the other hand, it is rumored that Spain, 
although wishing to receive explanations in relation 
to the above treaty, has no intention of making a new 
one. 

The Moniteur announces a reduction of 32,000 men 
in the effective strength of the army. Franz Joseph 
evidently considers this a mere feint, as he steadily 
increases the strength of his Italian garrisons, and in 
his late speeches at Verona and Mantua intimated 
very clearly his belief that war would open before the 
close of summer. 


Cotton in the French Colonies. 


The younger members of the family of old King 
Cotton, whose American throne is so seriously threat- 
ened wiih total overthrow, have already begun to es- 
tablish new dynasties in distant parts of the world. 
A late number of the Moniteur contains an interest- 
ing repert on the culture of cotton in the French col- 
ony of Cayenne, which, in consequence of the unset- 
tled state of affairs in America, is exciting great at- 
tention in Wurope. The cotton grown in Cayenne is 
said to be finer, stronger, and longer than that grown 
in most of our Southern states. The report includes 
also a notice of the wild cotton on the Senegal, which 
grows abundantly, and can be readily prepared for 
market by native laborers at prices sufficiently re- 
munerative. 

The culture of the grape-vine is making great prog- 
ress in Algeria. The number of vine-stocks bought 
by the natives of one province alone, during the first 
three months of the present year, amounted to 1,250,- 


Vast preparations are also making for the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane in that colony. More than four 
hundred acres on the high table-land of the Atlas 
chain have been recently planted with it. This table- 
land is admirably adapted to this purpose, as the 

«mountains shield it from the scorching effects of the 
desert winds. The climate is said to be delightful. 
Peach-trees blossom’ there in February; forest-trees 
keep their leaves green nearly the -whole year 
through. 

Singular Death by Lightning. 

Four persons from Saint Marc-de-Contais, says a 
letter in the Esperance of Nantes, were at work ina 
field when a storm drove them to take shelter under 
atree. While they were standing there, one of them, 
a woman, was killed by a stroke of lightning, which 
whirled her entirely round the trunk of the tree, and 
threw her up into the branches, where a part of her 
hair, her cap, handkerchief, and other articles of 


clothing remained hanging. Her body was stripped 
almost naked, and her back was broken. 


Death of a Miser. 


An old man died last January in the Rue St. Nico- 
las, Paris, who was known in that neighborhood as 
the “miser.” When the Justice of the Peace went te 
seal up his property for the heirs, he found an im- 
mense quantity of jewelry, such as diamond rings, 
bracelets, brooches, etc., and 71,252 francs in hard 
cash. Among other articles a red pocket-book was 
discovered, which threw light on the miser’s name 
and singularhistory. It was stuffed full of love-letters 
from ladies of high rank, addressed to Frederic 
Scheult. From these it was ascertained that he was 
fashionable hair-dresser to the Court during the first 
Empire and the two succeeding reigns. He was a 
Pomeranian by birth, and after attaining considerable 
skill in his profession, he went to Paris, where he was 
appointed to the above post, which he held till 1830. At 
that time, having amassed a fortune of 400,000 francs, 
he retired to a domain which he had purchased near 
Nantes, and where he built a pretty cottage. Here he 
was accustomed to spend the summer, retiring in 
winter to Paris, where he lodged in miserable, dirty, 
unfurnished apartments, which no respectable dog 
would have passed a night in. As he left no will, his 
fortune will go to his relations in Pomerania. 


Italy. 


It would be strange if the political independence of 
an American state should be decided by the move- 
ments of the great Italian liberator! Yet such an 
event is possible ; and Mexico may owe her deliver- 
ance from the designs of the Allies to Garibaldi’s 
withdrawal from his retirement at Caprera to mingle 
actively once more in the national affairs of Italy. 
His triumphant progress, more than royal in the spon- 
taneous welcome he receives from his countrymen 
through the principal Italian cities, creates alarm 
througheut Europe. He holds the peace of Europe 
in his hand. He has once more awakened that 
dreaded power, the Revolution, the very whisper of 
‘whose name causes every throne to shake. The ter- 
ror excited by his rumored designs, goes far to prove 
him master of the situation. He has the whole 
Italian people at his side ; he is their acknowledged 
leader ; and that his influence in the national coun- 
cils is powerful is evinced by the almost unanimous 
decision of the new Ministry and the national Parlia- 
ment to incorporate into the regular army the volun- 
teer forces, amounting to nearly 50,000 men, superbly 
officered, which were disbanded, most unjustly, after 
the Neapolitan campaign ; and to raise a new and 
powerful corps d’armée, to be placed, in case of war, 
with his old volunteers, under his own independent 
command. 

Of all European powers, Austria has most’ reason 
to look with concern upon Caribaldi’s preparations 
for a renewal of the war for Italian un’ ty ; for she 
knows that he aims to deal a death- blow at her political 
existence. And, unfortunately for her Emperor, she 
contains the elements of her own destruction, in the 
seivealiee which she has enslaved, and endeavored 

vo by a process of grinding and crushing. 

reports and guesses of newspaper correspond- 
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foe seonet ne be rond the people of Italy, even 
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Europe. 
Italian Brigands. 


While members of the English Parliament are 
sorely distressed at the summary justice dealt out to 
those miscreants who are seeking every opportunity 
to plunder and murder the peaceful inhabitants of 
Southern Italy, the French Government has ordered 
its officers to prevent the passage of these brigands 
from the Pontifical States into other parts of Italy, and 
even to arrest any Pontifical gendarmes who may 
afford aid to the brigands. Napoleon evidently does 
not share the opinion of Lord Normanby, that while 
a rebel Sepoy is a fit subject of ignominy and of cruel 
death, a blood-stained Italian brigand is worthy of the 
most tender commiseration. C. 





Ciericat Disapitities.—A petition to the House of 
Commons, which bears the signatures of secession- 
ists from the Church of England of various classes— 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, Broad-Churchmen who 
wish to get rid of their holy orders, and to become 
laymen in connection with the Establishment, and 
others—-bas been presented in favor of Mr. Bouverie's 
bill. It is signed, amongst others, by Mr. William 
Wilberforce, M.A., an elder brother of the Bishop of 
Oxford, formerly vicar of East Farleigh, now a lay- 
man ¢6f the Church of Rome; Hon. B. W. Noel, M.A., 
formerly a distinguished evangelical clergyman of 
the Church pf England, now a Baptist minister ; Mr. 
J. W. Allies, formerly examining chaplain to the late 
Bishop of London, and rector of Launton; Mr. J. 
Macnaught, M.A., until the last few weeks a beneficed 
clergyman of Liverpool, who now seeks to get rid of 
his orders; Mr. W. Maskell, M.A., formerly vicar of 
Marychurch, and chaplain to the present Bishop of 
Exeter; Mr. F. J. Foxton, formerly vicar of Stoke 
Prior; Mr E. Walford, formerly of Bailiol College, 
Oxford, and others. . 

They complain fhat they cannot divest themselves 
of their holy orders, and cannot, under the resolutions 
of the Inns ef Court, be called to the bar; that they 
are inadmissible as councilors or aldermen in any 
municipal corporation; that they are ineligible as 
members of the House of Commons; and they urge 
that they are fully satisfied that the true interests of 
the Church of England are in strict accordance with 
the dictates ef morality and the rights of conscience, 
and are not to be reconciled with the imposition of 
penalties and disqualifications. They declare that 
they have been forced by their consciences to abandon 
their sacred profession, and now find themselves 
unable to join any other profession than that of school- 
magter, upon pain of excommunication. They there- 
fore propose petitioning the House of Commons to 
devise and pass such a measure as shall divest them 
of all rights, privileges, and exemptions which may 
attach to them by reason of holy orders, while it shall 
likewise relieve them from all penalties, disabilities, 
and qualifications to which they are now subject. 


“Essays anp Reviews.”—We (Siar) are enabled to 
state that the third prosecution has been abandoned, 
and the whole case will be rested upon the prosecu- 
tions of Dr. Williams and Mr. Il. B. Wilson. The 
third prosecution was directed against Rev. Mark 
Pattison; but it was thought there was little or 
nothing in his essay on which the promoters would 
stand any chance of obtaining judgment, and the 
Bishop of Oxford, in whose diocese his benefice is 
situate, strongly objected, it is rumored, to any suit 
against him. Judgment in the cases already heard is 
not likely to be delivered before Michaelmas term, 
which commences on the 2d of November. 


Mr. Giapstone on THE Drama.—At the late meet- 
ing to present the testimonial to Mr. Charles Kean, 
the actor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who pre- 
sided, eulogized the drama as follows: “The drama 
had done great things for the social condition of the 
country, while religion herself had found it a direct 
handmaid for the attainment of her own purposes.” 
The members of the theatrical profession present 
loudly cheered the sentiment. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, (EF and at that time only, .4 §) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Doxwar for each of said new names—the 








amount to'be deducted from the remittance made 


us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer withany old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sentus with Two Dollars. ‘The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Tarp 
Times as LARGE AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Rexicious NewsPaPErR IN THE Wortp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause ipiwhichwe are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 

Address 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pustisner, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
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Il..Our Father, 

.- The Adoring Worshiper. 

..A Missionary Desire, 

V..A Submissive Heart. 

..The Cry of the Children, 

.. The Cry of the Sinful. 

.. The Cry of the Tempted. 

.. The Great Deliverer. 
X..Adoration, 

One vol, 12mo, cloth, bound, Price $1. 

#® Sent by mail FREE, on receipt of Price—$1. 

CARLETON, Publisher, (Inte Rudd & Carleten,) 

No, 413 Broadway, cor. Lispenard street, New York. 


PULPIT AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 
List of Back Numbers, You will find something that you 
want. Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a year. 


____¥-_D. BARKER, No, 185 Gremd street, 8. Y._ 
THE NEW YORK SUN, 
Published daily, Sundays excepted, 

ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 
CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Taner Doitans per Year ; three months 
for $1. The postage within this State is only Sevznry-E1gut 
Crnts a YEaR—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 

D’ye read Tur Sun ?—That one-cent sheet, 

Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 
D'ye advertise ?—Just try the light 
Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Tez New York Suv is issued every Tuesday, at TWO CENTS PER 
copy, $1 per 100, 

















‘ 


SUBSORIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE, 


One copy, l year........ 75 cts, i 
w PY 16 months,...-$1 00 | Fire coe? eet 93 


[ES Fpecimen copies, gratis, Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five, 
[ey Postage within New York State, onty THIRTEEN CENTS A 
yEAR—out of the State, TWENTY-8ix cENTs, 
Address alllettersto | 
MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor. Fulten aad Nassau ats., N. ¥. 


> 


Norton’s First Book of Natural Philosophy.........-...+.+. 5e 
Pagk’s Ganet’s POpaner PRPGeS. 22... 0.2 csc ccccwe cess cesses 1 00 
ON CHEMISTRY. 

.Porter’s First Book of Chemistry ......cccccccecsccsccscce a 
Porter’s Principles of Chemistry .............secsecccccses 1 00 
ON ASTRONOMY. 

Willard’s Astronomical Geography......... We thdiadbccid 7 
McIntyre’s Astronomy and the Globes...........s.esceeee- 1 00 
ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Clark’s New English Grammar. .........0c0ccccscsccccces 6 
Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar..........0..+++* 30 
ON GEOGRAPHY. 

Montcith & McNally’s Series, 4 Nos.......:. 25c., 40c., 60c., 1 00 
ON HISTORY. 

Monteith’s Youth's History of the United States............ 40 
Willard’s School History of the United States.. 75 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(THE GLEN MORRIS STORIES. 
COMPLETE. 


, KATE CARLTON: 
THE STORY OF A PROUD, VAIN GIRL. 
By Feancis Forrester, Esq. Being the last of this admirable 
series of Juvenile Books, with beautiful illustrations, Is now ready. 
1 vol., fine muslin, gilt back, 60 cents. The entire set consists of 
“Guy Carlton,” “ Dick Duncan,” “Jessie Carlton,” “ Walter 
-” and “ Kate Carlton,” five volumes, either separate- 
ly or put up in a beautiful case. Price per volume, 60 cents, or 


per set, $3. 
“ Among the excellent books prepared for children, this series 
is certainly one of the best.”— Worcester Spy. 


The trade will find these Juveniles the most 
the market. Published by HOWE & FERRY, 


No. 76 Bowery, N. Y. 
R EMOVAL. 


popular in 





BLAKEMAN & MASON, 


(Late PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON,) 
Have removed their Business te | 
NO. 21 MURRAY STREET, 
A few doors from Broadway, 

Store lately ecoupied by Pratt, Oakley & Ce. 
B. & M. offer for sale, fn addition to their own publications and 
large stock of 
SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
A complete assortment of . 
STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, AND WRAPPING PAPER, 
Mr. JAMES S. OAKLEY of the late firm of Pratt, Oakley & Ce., 
will remain with us, and solicits the patronage of ali the friends of 


his late firm. Any orders ffom them will receive his personal 
attention. 


FEPUCATION—EDUGATION g 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
NationaL Serirs or Sranparp ScwHoot-Boors, 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 
TEACHERS, ScHooL ComMITTEES, and _all interested in Education, 
are respectfully invited to examine tlie publications issued from 
the press of A. S. Barnes & Burr. Among their many Text- 
Books are the following, which are specially commended to the 
attention of teachers forming new classes. 
ON BOTANY. 
Prof. Alphonso Wood’s New Class-Book..........++-.0++ -+$2 00 
ON NATURAL PHILOS@PHY. 










Berard’s History of England................ ; 1 oo 
Ricord’s History of Rome................. - 100 
Alison’s History of Europe...............-+. - 150 
Bee RENOUET OF GD COUE occ. c cescccccccecscervess - 106 
ee ONE CINE ioe n cendnasdcccessecaesecens 1 50 
ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Parker aud Watson's Elementary Spodler.......0.-.-.0s006 15 
Northend’s Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation...... 40 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography ............cceecceeseees 25 
Smith's Grammar-School Speller...........0.ccecccesereee 37 
Smith's Juvenile DeBmer. ...0..cc0s. ccccccccccoscccccvces 30 
ON READING. 


Parker and Watson's National Series of Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 


ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
Davies’ Series of Arithmetics, 4 Nos. 
Davies" Series of Algebras, 3 Nos. 
Davies’ Series of Geometry, 5 Nos. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Class-Book...... 
Br I i icnks sented Kaos scdnchacbaptedotes<sccesd 1 


BOOK-KEEPING AND PENMANSHIP. 
Smith and Martin’s Book-Keeping..............ecee0.es000 
Peers’ System of Penmanship, 10 Nos.........-..e+ees+e08 


fe A. S. B. & B. publish the School Teacher’s Library, in 16 
volumes, together with numerous other Text-Books, suited te 
Schools and Colleges, description of which will be found in their 
full Catalogue, sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States. 

TEAOHERS wishing to introduce any volumes of the “ National 
Series,” shall be supplied at reduced prices for first introduction, 

ee 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
“OQ TODART” PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MORRIS, 

No. 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of the celebrated “ Sroparr” Prano-Fortes, 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases, 


In addition to the peculiar merits that have won for the instru- 
ments their enviable reputation, they comprise all the modern im- 
provements possessing any real merit. For purity of tone, deli- 
cacy of touch, durability, and their capacity for enduring the 
rayages of severe climates, the ,*STODART’ PIANO-FORTES 
stand unrivaled. The Pianos of the above manufacture have 
stood the test of more than a quarter of acentury. For the supe- 
rierity of these celebrated instruments, the manufacturers are at 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 
them in use, in nearly every part of the civilized world, 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. S. BERRY has removnp his Piano Rooms to No, 593 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
BALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and other Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELODBONS cheap. Goop 
Ssconp-Hanp Pranos from $25 te $175. PIANOS AND MELO- 
DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase, 

Pianos tuned. Pranos Bovear, 

















T.S. BERRY, 
. No. 593 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
CO.’8 celebrated HOLIAN PIANOS, are the finest instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large assortment can be 
seen at the new Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low prices. 
Pianos and Melodeons, anew and second-hand, to Let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
Sheet Music, Music-Books, and all kinds of Music Merchandise at 
war prices. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO.’S 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
PRICE $60. 


This new Instrument is peculiarly adapted for the use of small 
Churches, Surday-schools, Chapels, Vestries, etc. It has a com- 
pass of four cctaves, two sets of reeds, (DIAPASON and PRINCIPAL,) 
two stops, and is VERY POWERFUL. The case extends to the floor, 
and is made of solid black walnut, finished in oil. 

We have agfull assortment of Melodeons and large Harmoniums, 
to which we have recently added some new and valuable improve- 
ments. Descriptive circulars sent by mail. 

CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
No. 97 East Twenty-third st, 


QGTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 
Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 
Warerooms, Nos. 8&2 and 84 Walker street, near Breadway, N. Y. 
“ Messxs. Srzrxwar & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every respect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 
buy another I should certainly go to your rooms again.”—Hzwar 
Wann Bzxcusz. 
Eas ——— ________} 
INSURANCE. 
KLEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 31 NASSAU ST., 
New Yours, January 1, 1862, 
































REPORT. 
IE noc bcastebade oi cs ccos se 100, 
Reserve of January 1, 1861........... $823,169 20 =— 
e for possible depreciation i 
EN 36 66n8es.> s0nctoce heconas 40,006 00 
Dividends remaining unsettled....... wie 4 
Premiums, Extra Premiums, Annui- : 
ties, etc., received during the year...$387,533 36 
Interest and Rents received during the 
annsaltessshthoecenia aenenee 51,827 68 
Interest and Rents, accrued and de- . 
ferred Premiums.......... phase snse 54,187 99 
493,549 03 
DISBURSEMENTS, ainsi hae 


Paid Clairhs by death on Policies, and 
en Bonus and Paymerts on Annui- 


WB iin ccd cccses ore $131,407 32 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 











cal Fees, Commissions, etc.......... 64,939 31 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies, and Bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends................ 135,807 18 
— $333,243 81 
ASSETS, 
Cash in bank and on hand,........... $12,399 36 
Bonds and Mortgages................ 327,200 00 
Real Estate....... ete od «hal 06s dae 120,461 19 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 476,298 
{The actuarial value of the securi- 
ties on these notes is more than 
$600,000.) 
Quarter and Semi-Annual Premiums 
pO” RRA ee eee +. 41,844 38 
United States and New Yerk stocks... 51,122 50 
Premi and Interest in hands of 
Agents in course of collection and 
transmission, secured by bonds..... 380 81 
Temporary Loans on bonds and stocks 38,750 00 
Interest accrued on January 1, and 
all other property.................. 12,313 66 
1,174,800 40 


$1,507,044 21 








GECURITY 


Cash Capital...... POT me Ce eee ee ee tee errs er oO 
Surplus, January 1, 1062... 2... eee ee eee eee 148,065 14 


Web As 80t8 2-0 m- one oe cones cece ns cesses core ee oo ++ GONE, O45 14 








The SECURITY also insures againé loss by Inland Navigation 





UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
IN THE OfTy OF NEW YORK, 


No. 40 WALL street, 
Nzw Yorx, April 11, 1862, 
Tat Board oF Danxcrogs have this day deelared a dividend of 
THIRTY per cent.on the premiums, and an addition of NINE- 
TEEN AND ONE-TENTH PER CENT. to the sum of all previous 
divjdends and additions, being the fourth triennial division of pro- 
fits on policies in force to the 4th March, 1802. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH B. COLLINS, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 

LUTHEK BRADISH, EDWARD 8. GQLARK, 

JAMES SUYDAM, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 

JAMES MARSH, CHARLES E, BILL, 

JOHN J, CISCO, JOHN J. PHELPS, 

THOMAS C. DOREMUS, CLINTON GILBERT, 

ISAAC A. STORM, © JACOB HARSEN, 

JOHN A, LUQUEER, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 

JOSIAH RICH, HANSON K. CORNING, 

CHARLES M, CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 

BENJ. F. WREELWRIGHT, EDWARD MINTURN, 

WILSON G. HUNT, AUGUSTUS HM. WAKD, 

DAN. H. ARNOLD, JAMES GALLATIN, 

WASHINGTON R. VERMILYE, JEREMIAH P, ROBINSON, 

WILLIAM TUCKER, CHARLES P. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

J, W. @. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

G. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 





J, B. GATES, General Agent; and JAMES STEWART and 
HENRY PERRY, City Agents. 
EDUCATION. 
MP AGHCONIC INSTITUTE, LANESBOROUGH, 
Berkshire county, Mass. ALBERT TouMAN, Principal. The 
fourteenth semi-annual session of this Select Family Scheol fer 


Boys will commence Thursday, May 8. The Principal invites 
the most thorough examination of his claims to public confidence. 


$200 PER ANNUM.—SELECT SCHOOL 
for Boys at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Apply for Circu- 
lars, etc., to A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., Principal. 


INCHESTER INSTITUTE.—THE SUM- 
mer Term of this well-known Boarding School, under the 

care of Rey. Ira Pettibone and Son, will commence the first Wed- 

nesday in May. Circulgrs sent on“application. 

Wiuchester Center, Ct. 


ANTED—A YOUNG LABY WHO HAS 

had three years’ experience in teaching, desires a situa- 
tion as teacher of the English branches, Latin, and French. 
Satisfactory references given and required. Please address Box 
Box Ne. 325, Haverhill, Mass. 


GROVE HILL SEMINARY, GREAT BAR- 
rington, Berkshire Co., Mass. The next session of this 
school jfor young ladies will com- mence the first Wednesday 
of May next. For circulars apply to Mrs, M. W. Allen, Principal. 
Great Barrington, March 28, 1862. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For circulars, address the Princi- 
, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


pal 

HIGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 

Rev. C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 

Rev. E. ze Cressey, D.D, The Second Quarterly Term will begin 

Dec. 9, 1861. 


(GOLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING- 
SCHOOL, Bridgeport, Ct., for both sexes. Summer Term 
of twenty-two weeks commences Tuesday, April 29. 

REY. G. B. DAY, M.A. Principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No. 323 Cana S#reEt, near Broadway, New York. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21, and $24 per 
Dozen, 
{o> Family Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making at reduced prices. 


ELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted. Send for an Illustrated Circular, 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES MADE TO 
Order and Inserted. Broadway, No. 599. 
BACH & GOUGELMAN, Makers of Artificial Eyes. 
BOOKS PRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL: COTTON, 


on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 















































WHITE, 
BLACK, and 
COLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos, 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York, 
FMPLOYMENT—A NEW ENTERPRISE.— 
Tas FRANKLIN SEwinc-Macatne Co. wanta number of active 
Local and Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expenses 


or commission allowed. Address, with stamp, HARRIS BR 
ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


[C= For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States and 
to the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New York. 








HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


GTAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Srxta Avencz, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 


THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES. 


Recent and important improvements having been put to this 
machine render it now the most perfect before the public, and 
persons at a distance can order a machine with 2 guarantee of 
its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to maa- 
age it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking needles! 
No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any garment, 
however delicate or heavy, on the same machine, either in cam- 
bric, cloth, or leather. Send for descriptive catalogue of styles 
and prices. A few responsible agents would be dealt with liber- 
ally. Address 








THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
‘No. 437 Broadway, New York, — 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
my own vines, Will yf Express Fo home | = order. Price 
2 for case of twelve es. 
sh de dattisanintbel JOSEPH KINSEY, Cincinnati, Ohie, 


G REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE 
Futon av., gon. Navy stRxzzt, 
Brooklyn. 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 











At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
tured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, ef the newest and 
most desirable ee of any house in this city or New York. 

Also a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, etc., 


etc. 
N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 


the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction, J. G., REITHER. 


THE HANNIBAL anv ST. JOSEPH R. R. CO. 


OFFER FOR SALE OVER 500,000 acrEs 
IN NORTH MISSOURI, 


of the finest Prairie and Timber Farming Lands, in lots to suit, at 
low prices, on ten years’ credit at fiye per cent. interest. PAMPH- 
LETS AND CIRCULARS furnished gratis, giving full particu- 
lars. Apply by letter or otherwise to 


GEO, 8S. HARRIS, 
Land Agent of the a = Joseph R. R., - 
No, 45 > 0. ass. ; 
Or address potas beens 


JOSIAH HUNT, Land Commissioner, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





“THE NEW ENGLAND COLONY at Kidder, Caldwell co., Mo., 
still prospers ae strong inducements to all loyal emigrants, 
ress 


For 
GEO. S. HARRIS, A: 3 
No. 45 City echnngs, batten, Mass. 
(COIN-TESTERS 50 CENTS EACH. 

Sent free by mail to any address. An absolute but simple 
means of testing the purity and genuineness of every coin used 
in the civilized world, by weight, thickness, and diameter. 

This is a new and genuine instrument of universal utility: 
Mailed for fifty cents by ; 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission 





CLAIMS ON THE UNITED STATES, 
OF SOLDIERS, SEAMEN, MARINES, THEIR WIDOWS, 
HEIRS, 


FIRE INSURANCE GOMP ANY |?ay.1 lected promptly, and on reasonable erms. Apply, in 
. N , or by 2 
«91 Pore STEER Mp 
SEW ToRk. Refers to Shepherd Knapp and W. 


CHILDREN, AND 





{FATH HOUSE, 


Ha Elegant and Popular Esablishment, I shal! 

Unadjusted Losses... 5. i... .eeceeeeeeeeeeeeenees 5,400 08 | oven it on the Ist of June, refitted, and newly furnished 
OTHER etc. 

KO LIABILITIES. A long experience in the hotel business at the Astor House, N. 

Duaiees Reoetva 75 Pax Canr. or Net Puorvrs. TG hotels, enables me to give assurance that 


© 3 x Rooms be 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, cagnged on fovesubio teres.” Hioee patticular information unay be 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. a. ne eae Bees 
See Ea. Denettend. atts E. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
Li (THE POLAR REFRIGERATOR 
OFFICE 18 THE ONLY PERFECT 
OF THE 


Made. 


CABINET FURNITURE ane UPHOLSTERY. 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRING, N. J, 


best manner, 
Trains for the Mountain, via Morris and Essex Railroad, leave 





PROVISION PRESERVER 
Wholesale and Retail. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 
Ne, 426 Broadway, N. Y._ 





JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


CABINET FURNITURE 
: anD 
a UPHOLSTERY, 


Nos. 333 ann 335 Fourzu Srrugt, 
: (Northwest oor. of Broadway.) 


SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROGM 
FURNITURE, 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BT Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the world, 
How TO SECURE GOOD TEETH AND 


4A SWEET BREATH. 


We need not tell the readers of Tax aga ae that nothing 
is 80 important in its relations to happi > ng so frequently 
the cause of pain, ill health, disfigurement, mee wre anal 
es as neglect of the Teeth. But do you know neglect 
of Teeth frequently ends in DYSPEPSIA and CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS? Read the eminent opinions quoted in DB. 
my =— LE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, price 
only 12 cents. 

Do you know the secret of preventing Teeth from decaying? 
You wiii find itin DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, price ts 
cents, 

Do you know the proper way of treating Children’s Teeth 
during firet and seeond dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT PAIN 
IN TEETHING? Full directions for the treatment of Children’s 
Teeth are in DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, the little suf- 
ferer’s friend. Mailed anywhere, in city or country, post-paid, om 
reeeipt of four stamps. 

We have ‘he satisfaction of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Brooklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has giver to the public his celebrated 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache and 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladies and gentlemen in 
Brooklyn and New York. Every one, now, for 37 cents, can get 
DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH;; or, for 25 oenf®, DR. HURD’S 
TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothsehild and Astor, with all 
their wealth, cam get nothing better. They are the LOVER'S 
CHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 

Try them. Sce how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH and 
TOOTH-POWDER. [9 Beware of the ordinary tooth-powders, 
All of Dr. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless, Use neo 


ether. 

ds of are afflicted without, perhaps, wt 
with that disgusting attendant, A BAD BREATH. DR, HURD’ 
MOUTH-WASH is the best breath-purifier that can be obtain 
while it imparts health to the gums, Hundreds of cases 
BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, etc., have been 
completely cured by its use. A}! persons having ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH should use DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH, which alome 
will remove the taint which such teeth impart te the breath. 

. TOOTHACHE AND NEURALGIA, 
DR. RD’S TOOTHACHE DROPS, if applied aceording te 
directio will cure teothache arising from exposed nerves, 
Price 12 cents per vial. 
DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTEBRS are the most delightful 
yemedy in the world for this painful affection. A trial will con- 
vince any one. They soothe to sleep, and charm away pain, and 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, for 
neuralgic pains in the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 
large, for pains in the chest or shoulders, Rurvmatism, LUMBAG®, 
etc., price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of price 
and one . [Ce Do not remove the white or cotton surface. 
For EARACHE and NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing will give 
speedier relief than DR, HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 
All these remedies are ed with the utmost care at Dr, 
Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D., and 
are sold by all leading druggists, storekeepers, and retailers ta 
city and country. Goto your drug or periodical store, and see 
how neatly they are put up. A fair trial is all-that is needed to 
convince any ene, lady or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that im 
these remedies they have a new source of pleasure, 

To Drucasts, Country MERCHANTS, #Tc.—We are ee 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every impor! 
town iam the loyal states, Your customers will be grateful to you 
if you supply them. Every mail brings us letters from them 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot do, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you acare- 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. [[g> Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lets to supply the 
small dealers in a district where we are advertising. 
T@ CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employment 
and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD’S DEN- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, im 
com ts, RVBRYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE TEETH AND MOUTS, 
Price $1. Shrewd agents can make a small fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and gee it, or, better, a 
dozen, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatest 
article that any man or woman can offer. Now is the time to go 
inte the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 
WILLIAM B. HURD & CO., 

Tribune Buildings, New York. 


PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 


NEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 1859. 














This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Mlevator 
Belts, being much stronger, as well as much cheaper, than any 
other Rubber Belting. 
For Raitwaré in Cotton Mills it is proved te be the best Belt 


known. 
Made enly by NEW YORK RUBBER CO., 
No, 45 Liberty st., N. Y. 


AS FIXTURES.—J. & T. DONALDSON, 

No. 5 Leroy place, Bleecker street, near Broadway, (late ef 
No. 85 Leonard street,) still continue to manufacture every article 
in the above line, comprising Chandeliers, Brackets, Pendants, 
Stands, etc., etc. They would cail the attention of the puilic 
generally to an inspection of their Stock, previous to purchasing 
elsewhere, which they are determined to sell at unprecedented 


low prices. 

CHURCHES, HOTELS, DWELLINGS, STORES, etc., ete., 
fitted with gas-pipe on the mest moderate terms, in city or country. 
Portable gas-works erected. 


BUSINESS CARDS, 75 CENTS PER 1,000. 
CIRCULARS, 38 CTS. PER 1,000, 
BILL-HEADS, FIRST-CLASS, $5 PER REAM. 


NeEwsrPapers, Books, PAMpuiers, and everything from a mers 
k of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at equally low rates. 
md a three-cont stamp for my Iliustrated Catalogue and Price 
List of all kinds of Printing. tT. R. DAWLEY, 
New Printing Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Center st., cor. Reade st., N. Y. 


MPIRE SPBING. 
E 











The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost cara, 
and packed in streng boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub 


ON 


The Corks ef all genuine Empire Water are 
e @ 
“xis 


branded thus: 

Sold at Retail by all Draggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed te me at 
Saratega, N. Y., or tomy 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 

attention. 
sancenieeitisnastaiats D. A. KNOWLTON. 


NEW SPRING GOODSB! 





FIXE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS, 
KID, CALF, DOG,-AND BUCK 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES, : 
SATIN, SILK, AND HAIR STOCKS, 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIRRH, 
SILK HANDKEROHIEFS, 
| UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ETO. 


A new and elegant variety of the above goods—many styles 


No. 687 Broadway, New York Oty. 


. POSTAGE 
PROCURES POST _ BE PREPAID, 


‘Agents waated. Profits, sales, and 








At office daily, from 2 to 3 o'clock. 


Nos, 82 and 64 Nassau street, Ne™ York City. 


200,06 


5O varieties of Reses...........$8 te $4 50 
finest named $3 te % 2 


RICH FANCY SCARFS, 


UMM 
SUMMER FLOWERING 


100 o " vi -+-+$1 por dez., 98 

108 " Dahiias ......$1 50 

“2 4 . Phiexes ..... ot 08 Saw 

100 ¥ “ Pele ae, . 

oe : ims aee ig ° 
” . 

. eR - ——ahae ek SP 

46 bd " Carnations........ is @ 

= . . Tree Carnations .. 22 } 
* Tryffaat’ Asters..... 

12 . . neo 20 se 


Ne for baskets 
untae @r packing. Our usual liberal discenas 
Descripti 


er te 
po Otcaguas mae nee 
PETER HENDERSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
_ Er Samples at Ne. 9 John st, New York. 





va BRvcE'’s 


CONCENTRATED MANURE.” 


Made of SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OFFAI., BLO@D ane BONE, 
with the Absorbents Charcoal and Plaster ef Paris. 


OFFICE, Ne. B PARK ROW, N. Y. 


For pamphicts containing testimonials and directions for use of 
this valuable Fertilizer addres C. W. VAN BOREN, as above, 
Davis COLLAMORE & CO., 

ImPoRTtERS AND DEALURs IN 
CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 

No, 479 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand aad Broome streets, 

Are now prepared to offer a largely increased assortment of Geeds 
in their hine, including all desirable articles, either stepic or aewel, 
carefully selected from the best foreign and domestic markets. 
They take this opportunity of thanking their customers aad the 
public for the continued favor which they have extended to taeie 
Establishment since its 


FORMATION IN 1842, 

And trust, by further exertion, to secure an increased patrenage. 
Their long and intimate acquaintance with the taste and desires 
of the first-class customers, in city and country, enables thom te 
originate or combine such selection of styic and design, in Table 
Service, ete., as has heretofore met with unqualified approval, ama 
achieved for them the reputation of offering the choicest goods 
the market. 


FINAL EXHIBITION OF CHURCH'S 


“HEART OF THE ANDES; 
AT GOUPIL’S, No, 772 BROADWAY, 


From 9 to 6 o’clock. 








Adnission 25 ceate. 
Visitors are requested to bring opera glasses. 





For Cavncuzs, Sones, Fama, 
Facroains, etc. 

These Belis —~ made from Gm 
ALLOY OF 6TREL, by anew process 
thatenables the proprietors toselll 
them at one-half the price ofoth- 
ers, and at the same time to fux- 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


Prices, and WARRANTY, send 
Circular to the Maaufacturena, 
BROWN & WHIT 

No. 20 Linear et. N. ¥. 


BARNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


The Museum never offered a tithe of the attractions now presemt- 
ed. Read the following: 

COMMODORE NUTT, the smallest man alive, 

THE BELGIAN GIANT, the largest man alive, 

THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, LIVING WHALE, SEA 
LION, MAMMOTH BEAR SAMSON, THE AQUARIA, with ite 
multitude of beautiful LIVING FISH, THE MADAGASCAR AL- 
BINO FAMILY, LIVING MONSTER SNAKES, WAX FIGURES, 
LIVING HAPPY FAMILY. and near a Million other Curiosities, 
SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 

EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o’clock, and EVERY EVENING at 
7% o'clock, conristing of 

HOP O° MY THUMB; or, Tar OGre anv Dwaarr, 

in which COMMODORE NUTT appears as the DWARF, aad @e 
BELGIAN GIANT as the OGRE, 

No vulgar or profane language is allowed in any part ef the 
Museum, either by employes or visitors. No intoxicating drizke 
allowed on the premises. 

Admission to all, 25 cts. ; children under 10, 15 eeuts. 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 


BELLS 











HYATT’S 
CHEAP CARPET EMPORIUM, 
PARTIES SELECTING SPRING GOODS, ¢ 


IN 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, Erc., 
Can find 
A LARGE AND SELECTED STOCK 


or 
VELVET, TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, INGRAIN, 
with a large assortment of New and Fashionable Oil, CLOTHS of 
the best make, 
AT HYATT’S, 
Nos. 3 and 15 COOPER INSTITUTE. 


FURNITURE! FURNITURE! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


At our Warerooms and Manufactory, No. 87 Bowery, aad 66 
Christie street, New York, 
(=> Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 
We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture Business, 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled to offer inducements te 
the trade not to be obtained elsewhere. Ovwr Warerooms, No. 6 
Bowery, extending two hundred and forty-two feet through te 
Christie street, and six stories in hight, form the most spacious a@ 
well as the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
cilities we possess, are enabled to manufacture at lower rates tham 
any other house in the trade. We would especially invite your 
attention to eur stock, consisting in part of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, 
MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FO@RNE- 
TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Enameled Charkber Furniture, in sets, from $20 to $100. 
Sideboards and Extension Tables constantly on hand, and manu- 
factured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Bed- 
steads, new patterns ; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, con- 
sisting of Patent, Spring, Curled Hair, Mess, Whalevone, and Ex- 
celsior. 
We would also call your attention te our Cane, Wood, and Fiag- 
seat Chairs, We shall be able at all times to supply the trade ea 
the most reasonable terms. 
WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES, 

We are the sole agents for this city of 

TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
the bestas well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, 
$2 each. 7,000 have just been ordered by Government for hes- 
pital use. 


RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
THE STANDARD MANURE. 
Orrice—B. M. RHODES & CO., No. 82 Souru Sr., Batrimona, 








REPRESENTED FY 
H. E. MORING, 

No. 97 Pearl Strect, near Hanover Square, New York. 
[= To whom Dealers will please apply. 
4 Slight Cold, Cough, 
Moarseness, or Hore 
Threat, which might be 
checked with a simple rem- 
edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few are aware oe, 
the importance of stopping @ frough or 
Hliaght feald in iis first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 
~ Groun’s Léronchial Droches 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 


article before the public for £ ’ 
feclds, Bronchitis, . — 
fratarrh, the Hacking Cough in on- 
sumptian, and numerous affections of 
the Dheaat, giving immediate relief.” ; 
Public Speakers and Singers, < 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. 

Bold by all Mruggists and Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 


UNITED STATES GUANO COMPANY, 


No, 39 SOUTH STREET, N. Y. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO, 
Containing 75 per cent. of Puosruats oF Lim®, 
AMMONIATED GUANO, 
Containing MORE ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL AMMONIA TH\N Tie 
Penuvian, For sale at 
OLLARS PER TUN. 
asehss A. G. BENSON, President. 


THING OF BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 
A DELIGHT. DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. 
HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND SAFETY FOR INFANTS. Its 
motion is’ charming. Coste from $6 to $50, Saves the 
wages and anurse, Call and see it. Send for our large 
Circular with one dozen engravings and all particulars. A ey 
ottoman is instantly changed into an elegant Sleeping and Sitting 
Couch, a delightfal Baby-Jumper and Walker, Dining and 
Nursery Chair. Hobby-Horse, and large Crib, DR. J. SILAS 
BROWN, No. 546 Broadway, New York. 


T G. SELLEW, 
" MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. ¥. 
___1@ LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 

in the latest and most elegant styles, at J. Everdell’s old Eatal- 

lishment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st. 

_ Samples by mail. oRENT 
DE NO, GOVE 

Prsvvis ie WEIGHT, 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, |. nysr, 























For sale by A. LONGETT, Neo. 24 Cliff st., corner of Fulton. 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
ss A GOOD ASSORTMENT 











satisfaction 
J. H, ATWA 
Box 116, Providence, Re Gs 


For sale by A. LONGET?, No. 94 Cliff st., corner of Fulton. 
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Conrwercinl “and Financial, 


STOCK OF WHEAT IN MILWAUKEE. 


Tur reliable information will interest our 
business readers. The grain transactions of the 
‘West this spring will be enormous, enabling our 
merchants to make goed collections and do a large 
business. All the rivers, canals, lakes, and railroads 
will soon be alive with traffic, and a new impulse 
given to trade in every quarter. “There’s a good 
time coming.” 


Te rus ComMERcIAL Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Drak Sin: The cultivation of Milwaukee Club 
wheat has increased with astonishing rapidity in the 
last four years, and its growth has not been confined 
exelusively to Wisconsin, but has been successfully 
grown in Iowa and Minnesota, but has found a 
market here principally, as prices have been higher 
here than elsewhere. This city to-day can boast of 
having more wheat in store than any market on the 
eentinent, and more flour than any city in the West. 
According to the official report of the Secretary of the 
@hamber of Commerce, J. B. Kellog, Esq., we had 
im store on the Ist of April 3,325,311 bushels wheat 
and 130,448 barrels flour, or reducing flour to wheat, 
3,977,550 bushels, which has exhausted the entire 
sterage capacity. If we had had the facilities of 
storing what naturally would have come forward 
the last month, we should have had at least a quarter 
ef a million more. Cars are now standing on the 
track unloaded, and have been for more than a month. 
Frem reliable information, there are at the different 
stations on the lines of railroad centering here at 
least a million bushels ready for shipment, and by the 
epening, had our capacity been sufficient, our stock 
would not have been less than five millions. 

It may be considered doubtful whether our receipts 
up to the close of the shipping of the last crop, the 
Ist of next August, will be as great as last year, 
notwithstanding our large stock now on hand. Yet 
se far they exceed last year’s receipts for the corre- 
spending months of January and. February, while 
March falls short a little for the want of storage. 
©ur receipts for the months of January and February, 
1861, were 675,330 bushels, against 1,100,000 for 
¥862, a very large increase over last year; and up to 
Ast of April they are larger, yet the month of March 
this year is less than last. But let us see what our 
veceipts would be with our present stoek, with April, 
May, June, July, and say one-half of August last year, 
added : 





@n band Ist of April, 1662, as reported officially....... 3,325,311 
" month of April, 186i, " U osbsehe 553,759 
” " sy, " " w eee 1,780. 453 
” " June, " af or 1,988,444 
" ° July, " bd we = paonee 1,349,614 

» one-half August, " " rT TTT YT 592,4 
9,593,461 
Ad@a 130,488 bbis. fiour reduced to wheat is........... +. 652,240 
‘ 10,243,701 


The important inquiry is often asked by operators, 
Will our receipts equal last year—shall we ship from 
fae last year’s crop the amount of 10,000,000, which 
we shall if our coming four and a half months hold out 
with last season? I think not. I think our receipts 
will be somewhat diverted by the opening of the 
Mississippi. By reference to official reports we find 
that eur wheat receipts for the last four years have 
imereased with a wonderful rapidity : 


Ip 1858 we received........cccccccccees 4,876,177 bush, 
Tn 1859 ~, 6° eabkbesnwaancienns 5,459 927 " 
In 1860 Wi! \enewehsotebabanmaega 9,108 458 
In 1861 D | Bitesenduedeeeatecune 15,930,706 


The year of the great panic, 1857, our receipts 
were only 2,581,312, while our total receipts as shown 
by the last official report made to the Chamber of 
Gommerce, from all sources, four years after, were 
16,672,865 bushels. A continued gain in this ratio 
meed not be expected. Last season the amount 
received here was considerably augmented by the 
elesing of the Mississippi River destroying the 
markets of St. Louis and New Orleans, and the trade 
generally of the Southera states. This embargo, 
throygh the gallantry of our troops, we hope will 
seen*be removed, and shouts of victory crown our 
arms. The price of flour, which is now, and has 
been for some time, over twenty dollars a barrel in 
Hew Orleans, must decline; and no inconsiderable 
amount that last year came to this market, will go 
down the river as usual. This embargo in part 
aecounts for the great increase of 1861 over the pre- 
vious year, and also in the increased number of acres 
eultivated. Already St. Louis millers and dealers 
have been up the river buying wheat, and offering 
better prices than could be realized by sending to this or 
@hicago market. Last season that market was closed. 
Should the river be unobstructed to New Orleans in 
the next sixty days, trade will become quite active, and 
a very considerable amount of wheat and flour now in 
the country, will, on reaching shipping points on the 
wiver, seek a market elsewhere. Another cause 
which will operate to keep receipts back is the late- 
ness of the season. Farmers are very sensitive and 
quick to anticipate any danger to the coming crop, 
and will be inclined to hold until they feel that dan- 
> is past, and prices have settled for the season. 

many parts of the state snow fell yesterday to the 
depth of 12 inches, and some of the trains were 
detained in consequence of the storm. If the coming 
four weeks should prove unfavorable for sending, 
most of the best farmers will hold their wheat until 
the next crop is safe. From the best sources of infor- 
mation the stock of wheat in first hands is consider- 
ably less than last year. In view of all the facts and 
ehanges which trade may and is quite likely to take, 
we may reasonably expect that our receipts from this 

rt will be full twenty per cent. less than last year. 
astead of shipping some ten millions, we shall ship 
Jess than eight, ending first half of August, is the 
opinion of 

Milwaukee, April, 1862. 
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BUSINESS CIRCULAR. 


Wr receive regularly ‘Samuel Hallett & Co.’s 
American Circular of Finance, Banking, Commerce, 
and Railroad Intelligence,” and take this opportunity 
to say that from nO quarter do we receive more 
prompt and reliable intelligence. Frem this sheet 
we receive many valuable hints and suggestions, 
and our readers reap the benefit ‘equally with our- 
selves. Every Circular has an able, live article on 
seme eurrent topic, from which extensive quotations 
are made by the newspaper press both at home and 
abroad. Hallett & Co. are Bankers, No. 58 Beaver 
street, this city, and they send their Circular free to 
any party ordering it. No bank or banker in the 
nation should be without it. 





BANKER’S CARD. 


Orrice or Tuomrson Brotuers, BANKERS, 

No. 2 Wall street, New York, April 17, 1862, 
The Board of Brokers having adopted a stringent 
rale that they will do no business for the public at less 
than % per cent. commission, we beg to inform parties 
wishing to sell or buy Government Stocks, Treasury 
Netes, Certificates of Indebtedness, or other Govern- 
ment securities, or gold, that we are prepared to buy 
er sell at a difference of % per cent. between the buy- 
img and selling prices, and that these prices are the 
Beard quotations, and in many cases less. Partics 
dealing with our house will in all transactions save 
ene-half, and in most cases the whole commission, 
which would be charged if the transaction was made 

at the Board of Brokers. Tuompson Brorurrs. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—American stocks are firmer in London , 

—The total banking capital of Baltimore is $10,- 
408,404. 

—Money rates in London are 2’ to 2% per ct., and 
im Paris 3% to 3%. 

—The ist of May has been fixed for the opening 
ef canal navigation. 

—The value of gold and silver, in plate and jewelry, 
im the United States, is estimated at $50,000,000. 

—The Straits of Mackinaw are open, which will 
seek cause a great increase in the grain trade of the 


—Some 1,500,000 gallons of molasses were pro- 
@uced last year in Illinois, from the Chinese sugar- 
eane—sorghum. 

—Silver has advanced abroad. Mexican dollars 
geld in London, April 4, at 603d. per oz., which is an 
advance of %d. 

—The wool clips of the country are increasing 
rapidly. In 1855 the total was 360,000 pounds; in 
1858, 1,428,000 pounds ; in 1861, 4,600,000 pounds. 

—The receipts of the Erie Railroad fer the six 
morths ending April 1 are reported at over four 
millions, ($4,100,700,) and those of the New York 
@entral at over five millions. 

—The “ Pawner’s Bank,” Boston, is doing a fiour- 
ishing business, and is a great improvement on our 
Obatham-street swindling method of “ relieving the 
peer and the unfortunate.” 

—Heavy rains have prevailed in the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, s ing the 
eorn-sown lands apd laying the low lands under 
water. Should this continue, the prospeet of a good 


harvest will be poor. 

—Cotton -at the close of the 
season in up so yapidly that in six 
pet do aa se * - 
very , an plants several years, ripen- 
ing all the year round. Good for ! 


discharge the national growing indebtedness. Money 
now is worth, for call loans, in large amounts, only 5 
per cent., and this rate is only maintained by the fact 
of Mr. Chase having fixed that rate for loan deposits 
in the Treasury. He will, doubtless, soon find it in 
his power, as it is for his interest, to reduce the 
rate to four. As the Government pays its debts, the 
surplus money will be so great as to force up the 
prices of all commodities. This is the natural condi- 
tien of present circumstances, and of excess of money 
supply over demand. 





ROTHSCHILD’S WIT. 


DvrineG the stormy days of 1848, two stalwart mob- 
ocrats entered the bank of the late Baron A. Roth- 
schild at Frankfort. “ You have millions on millions,” 
said they to him, “and we have nothing; you must 
divide with us.” ‘“ Very well; what do you suppose 
the firm of De Rothschild is worth?” ‘‘ About forty 
millions of florins.” “ Forty millions, you think, eh? 
Now there are forty millions of people in Germany ; 
that will be a florin apiece. Here’s yours.” 





SELLING A HORSE.. 


‘Fur ablest financier and most intelligent bank 
officer ever known in his day, retired, a few years 
since, from New Work to a beautiful New England 
country seat. As a man of business, executive force, 
shrewdness, and uniform kindness, he had no supe- 
rior—indeed, he stood head and shoulders above the 
whole fraternity of money-changers in the city. He 
was a born, full-blooded Yankee, and of course was 
as sure in a trade as one of Berdan’s Sharpshooters is 
at a rebel’s nose. The following is one of many good 
stories told of him. One day he met a notorious bor- 
rower just as he was leaving the bank at three o’ciock 
—that terrible hour to all short men. The borrower, 
by the way, was a match for anybody in shrewdness. 
A mill-stone, before his sharp eye, was as transparent 
as glass. . 

In front of the bank stood a “ beautiful horse,” “ the 
best horse in town,” “ about seven years old,” that 
“would go inside of three minutes.” For special 
and private reasons the bank officer had made up his 
raind that said animal must be sold. 

The following dialogue occurred : 
Borrower—(almost out of breath)—Halloo there, 
you aint a-going ? 

Or¥FicER—(coolly)—Just going home to dinner, sir. 
Borrower—Hold on; I’m short—fifty thousand !— 
must have the money. 

OrriceER—Too late, sir, for to-day. 
Borrowrr—Can’t help it; I say I must have the 
money—here’s the security. 

OrricrrR—(with more coolness)—Look here, friend, 
do you want to buy that horse ? 

Borrowrr—(turning his eye at the animal)— 
What’s your price ? 

Orricer—Five hundred, sir; the lowest—not a 
cent less. 

Borrowrr—(quick as flash)—Send her up to my 
stable (for the horse was a mare.) 

Orricer—Walk in. Show your papers. 
Borrower—Here they are ; be quick. 
Orricer—AQJi right—(turning to the discount clerk) 
—-place to this man’s credit fifty thousand, and take 
his note on demand. 

BorrowEr—(with a long breath)—Thank you, sir. 
New you may go to dinner. 

Orricer—Your check, if you please, for the mare. 
Borrowrr—Certainly, sir. Fill up that blank and 
Y’ll sign it. 

Orricer—(taking the check and putting his hand 
on the hungry part of his vest)—I must go. Good- 
by. 

The borrower got his $50,000 and the mare, and 
the bank officer got his $500 and—his dinner at the 
usual hour. 





TRUTH IN POETRY. 


Tux following selection is worthy of a place in this 
department of our paper. Reader, you will of course 
think it refers to your neighbor, and not yourself. 
You are mistaken. 


A LITTLE MORE. 
(At Thirty.) 
Five hundred dollars I have saved— 
A rather moderate store— 
No matter : I shall be content 
When I've a little more. 


(At Forty.) 
Well, I can count ten thousand now— 
That’s better than before ; 
And I may well be satisfied 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Fifty.) 
Some fifty thousand—pretty well — 
But I have earned it sore ; 
However, I shall not complain 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Sixty.) 
One hundred thousand—sick and old — 
Ah! life is a half a bore; 
Yet I can be content to live 
When I’ve a little more! 


(At Seventy.) 
He dies—and to his greedy heirs 
He leaves a countless store ; 
His wealth has purchased him a tomb— 
And very little more. 





MONEY MAREET, 


The feature of the week has been in the heavy business at the 
Assistant Treasurer’s, where the payments for the week ending 19th 
April, amounted to $12,531,766, which the Government were en- 
abled to do by the large receipts—%13,900,166—of which over 5 
millions were on deposit at 5 per cent. interest, making a total 
of $22,256,700, of which only $2,087,000 have been called for, 
thus leaving the large sum of $20,169,700 as a five per cent. loan 
toGovernment. This, wigh the addition of Government certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, bearing 6 per cent., (which sell at about 
97% per cent.,) and a moderate, very moderate, issue of demand 
notes, have supplied the market with a full supply of money, and 
capitalists find it diffioult to place their spare funds even at 5 to 
6 percent. Business paper of high grade is scarce and much 
wanted at 5 to 6 per cent. for short dates. The total amount of 
legal tender demand notes paid out by Mr. Cisco was 85,- 
800,000 of the new issue. The customs realized last week 
$885,000. The premium on. gold has fallen to 14@1% 
per cent, The rates of exchange are 112@112% for sixty- 
day bankers’ sterling bills, and good commercial bills at 
1114%@111% ; short sight 112% @112% ; francs 5 08% @5,03%. 
The importations last week were large, being $3,296,413, against 
$2,067,991 in the corresponding week of last year. The exports 
of produce amounted to $2,458,589, being $838,000 less than the 
imports ; while the export of specie amounted to $693,432, making 
a‘total since January of $11,758,882 38. The bank returns 
of last week show the same tendency as for many weeks past, of 
diminishing loans, increasimg specie and circulation. The net 
deposits, however, have increased considerably. The large dis- 
bursements of the Treasury have swollen the bank deposits, 
Thougk the loans show a decrease, the mercantile discounts have 
increased, the decrease being in the stock loans ; the banks con- 
tinuing to supply the market with their Government stock 
securities. On Monday of the current week no less a sum than 
$2,300,000 was deposited on loan with the Assistant Treasurer— 
this in addition to what we have noted above. 


STOCKS. 


The market has been unattended with great fluctuations during 
the week, but prices have greatly improved. The chief transac- 
tions have been in Government securities. The 7.30 touched par 
during the week, but closed at 997. U. S. 6's of 1881 coupons 
are 93%, with an upward tendency. Some of the 2-year Treasury 
notes have been sold at 100%, being available for duties ; and the 
old issue of 60 millions demand notes are scarce, being in demand 
also for duties, and thus equal to specie. There has been a large 
business in Government certificates of indebtedness and quarter- 
master’s checks. Border state stocks have advanced without great 
activity, except in Tennessees. First-class railroad bonds are 
much Wanted, and show an advance: The execeptiens are Illinois 
Central 7’s, Michigan Southern Sinking Fund, and Michigan Cen- 
tral @s. Railroad shares are not very active. 
and Erie shares are rather lower, though the receipts show 


red. The yield is 4 an increase, The shares of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Co. have 


advanced 5 per cent., and have been very active. Panama Rail- 
road shares also advanced 2 per cent. These enterprises are of the 
most promising kind. The current week opened with a very hope- 
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ful feeling. There were heavy sales of Government stocks on 
Monday, and 188} 6’s realize] 93%. 


DRY GOODS. 


We have to note a decline in the prices of most articles of do- 
mestic cottons, Prints have declined with a diminished inquiry, 
and stil] have a downward tendency. There is, withal, no heavy 
stocks, and new goods come sparingly forward. Prints ofa mourn- 
ing hue are in request. Sheetings and shirtings, both bleached 
and unbleached, are in less demand, and at lower prices. The 
stock of bleached is rather large, and holders are anxious to sell, 
Drills are dull, Low-priced denims are in demand, Woolen 
goods are’ more active. Fancy cassimeres exhibit a quick de- 
mand for spring styles at steady prices. Meltons sell readily of 
the desirable styles. Plain woolens are not so active. Doeskins 
are dull, Jobbers, as a whole, have not been quite as busy the 
past week. Western buyers are few at present. The near-by 
trade is the most active. The importations are moderate, and 
there is less doing fn foreign goods generally. The imports of 
English prints the last few weeks have interfered with the 
sale of those of domestic manufacture. Silks are especially dull. 
Blacks are the firmest. Rjbbons are in fair demand,‘and firm io 
price. Broche shawls are weak. White stellasare firm. There 
is a let of Meltons on the market quite unsuitable to the wante of 
the trade, while desirable styles are scarce. French worsteds are 
dull. The auction sales have been less numerous, With the ex- 
ception of broches, shawls sold well. Lawns soldlow. Delaines 
steady. Bombazines lower. Black bareges well, Other kinds 
heavily. 

The easy condition of the money market is helping our mer- 
chants very much, More cheerfulness prevails in all quarters. 
Collections from the West are good. The beneficial effect of the 
currency of the Government is beginning to be felt among business 
men in the interior. If we can crush out the rebellion and hang 
Jeff. Davis, we shall hardly know, in six months, what troubles 
we have passed through, so great will be our prosperity. 
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A heavy over-supply this week has produced the inevitable re- 
sult—a falling off in prices, The receipts at Allerton's number 
over 4,400 head, Last week there were 3,150, and it is hardly 
probable that all will be sold, although there are a large number 
of first-class bullocks on sale, and drovers are willing to give 
liberal estimates of weight in the buyer’s favor. The demand has 
slacked, too. On Monday and Tuesday there were very few Jews 
in market, but now that their holidays are over, we expect to see 
them all in market by next week. First-class Bullocks do not net 
over 8% @83c., and the general average price of the market is 
about 8c. @ i. There is less probability this week of a change in 
the market day. Some drovers blame the contemplated change 
for part of their losses this week. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asprs—Have ruled steady, with a fair demand, at $5 62¢ for 
Pots and $5 50 for Pearls, 


Correr.—Rio has been very quiet—the only sales being 474 


bags at 20K%c, West India descriptions have been in demand for 
export. Sales of 6,500 bags St Domingo at 1434 @14 9-16e. cashin 


bond, and 1,831 bags Maracaibo on private terms, 
are quiet at unchanged prices. 


Other kinds 


Corn.—Only a moderate inquiry for Indian Corn the past week. 
The unsatisfactory news from Europe, the rapid advanceinf, reights, 
less firmness in exchange, and liberal arrivals of New, together 
with the very mild weather, promising an early resumption of 
canal navigation, have checked the demand for export, and the 
free arrivals of New have caused Old to be neglected for home use 
—the former being cheaper ; but there is little change to note in the 
value of Old—the supply being moderate. At the close the market 
is dull; the sales of the week are 218,000 bushels, and receipts 
98,592 bushels. Barley has been in fair demand, and with moder- 
ate arrivals prices are sustained, Barley Malt is unchanged, and 
in moderate supply ; small sales at $1. Oats have sold well, and 
are in limited supply; Prime are wanted at 39¢c. for Western, 
and 40c. for State. Rye is ashade firmer, and in fair demand at 
8@slyc. White Beansare firm, and in good request for the army 
and navy—$1 75@$2 10 for Medium, and $2 20@$240 for Mar- 
rows. Canada Peas are lower, and are dull, 70@73c. in store and 
deFivered, 


Corron.—There has heen a very fair demand, and prices have 
gradually advaneed, closing firm at 294; (@29¢c, for Middling Up- 
lands and do, New Orleans and Texas, 


Frorr.—tThe past week, the depression in the low and medium 
grades of State and Western Flour has been very marked—the 
most noticeable of any week of the season. The discouraging 
news from Europe, the favorable accounts of the crops in West- 
ern Europe, the large supplies in praspect at London and 
Liverpool, from thé Danube, the Baltic and Black Seas, and 
Azov, have exerted a depressing influence, and the English orders 
have, many of them, been withdrawn, or their limits so much 
reduced as to preclude the possibility of their being exeeuted. 
Hencethe business to Europe this week is very limited, not exceed- 
ing 14,400 bbls. ; but to South Amcrica and the West Indies the 
exports have been liberai, consisting mainly of the better grades ; 
these being in reduced supply, have been better sustained than 
other kinds, The decline in the low grades has been 25@45c. per 
bbl., and even at the reduction exporters o not operate freely— 
the rapid advance in freights and decline in exchange adding to 
the heaviness and inactivity. Holders formally have evinced a dis- 
position to meet the demand at once, and we are without any accu- 
niulation in our stock ; on the contrary, we are likely to hold the 
smallest stock on the Ist proximo that we have held for many years, 
Much of Common Flour offering is found to be unsound, and Spring 
Wheat Extras are distrusted; this has contributed te the decline. 
Shipping brands of Round Hoop Extra Ohio have been pressed for 
sale, but have been better sustained than good Western Spring 
Wheat brands ; at the close, the low and medium grades advanced 
1Cc. per bbl. Canadian Flour has rapidly declined, Shipping brands 
particularly ; these have been pressed for sale, the fear of their 
souring has given buyersthe advantage, and we reduce our qjuota- 
tions 30c. per bbl. Trade brands have been better sustained, 
have sold readily, and are not plenty. Southern Flour has been 
in limited request, and to effect sales of the low grades, a further 
decline of 25c. per bbl. has been submitted to ; but this has failed 
to stimulate the inquiry, and the market closes heavy for the 
lew grades, and quiet for other kinds. Rye Flour has hbeenoffered 
with more freedom, and is lower—at the concession, the demand 
has improved, Corn Meal has ruled quiet, and Southern is low. 
The receipts of Wheat Flour for the week are 76,315 bbls., and the 
sales of same, 68,160 bbls. 


Freigants.—The improvement in the rates of freight notice- 
able this day week, has since been very marked, Few vessels 
up ; these have obtained comparatively good rates, at which the 
market closes firm. To direct ports and ports of call very little 
has been done, and we continue to quote 9}¢@10 d. per 60 Ib. 
To Liverpool we quote, hams, 2/ ; wheat, 6% @7d. ; corn, 6@ 
6% d., and heavy goods 22/6@25/. To London, flour, 2/; wheat, 
6% @7d., and heavy goods 22/6@25/. 


Lata—Have been in good demand anil are firmer at the close ; 
sales of 100,000 ft. at $1 06%, cash; 600,000 do, at $1 124, 
part cash and 3 mos. ; and 750,000 do, at $1 15, 3 and 4 mos. 


Luauper.—Eastern Spruce and Pine timber has been in good 
demand at $12@$13, and Pickets at $5 50, 3 mos. 


MOoLASsES.—There has been a very fair demand, and prices are 
tending upward. Sales of 575 hhds. amd 550 bbls. Cuba Musco- 
vado at 22(@36c., the outside rate for very choice; 150 hhds 
Barbadoes at 26@27c.; 500 hhds. Porto Rico at 36-@38c. ; 30 hhds, 
Nuevitas at 30@37e. ; and 355 hhds. Cuba Clayed at 23c. 


Provistons.—We have had avery quiet market for Mess and 
Prime Pork the past week, and we have to note an absence of any 
speculative inquiry for future delivery, and only a limited lecal 
trade. The export demand in the West Indies and the British 
Provinces has proved fair, and this has contributed to sustain 
prices, and more steadiness is noticeable at the close, Prime Mess 
has ruled firm, with a fair demand for export, and we notice some 
inquiry for the Government, but the business has not been large. 
The absence of a good supply of Westerm, and the advance in 
freights, have prevented the execution of many orders. 

Tierce Beef has ruled quiet. The assortment is so poor that bus- 
imess has been greatly restricted. Small sales of Prime Mess have 
been made—$20@%20 50; and of India Mess—®22 50@#23 25; 
mainly taken for packing inte bbls, Choice qualities are scarce 
and wanted, India is scarce, and in limited request—$28@ $29. 

Cut Meats are in fair supply, and are held at the close with 
much firmness under a fair local and shipping demand, in part 
for the Continent, but chiefly for Great Britain. 

Bacon has fluctuated considerably, and under the less favorable 
news from Europe and material advance in freights, is lower and 
closes heavy ; and but for the moderate assortment offering, the 
decline would have been more marked, The sales for the week are 
3,871 boxes. 

Lard has been freely offered, and under a rapid advance in 
freights and unfavorable news from Europe, prices have declined 
34s, and are steady at the decline, although quiet. 

New Butter is offered with more freedom, but the supply is 
hardly equal tothe domestic inquiry, and prices are firmer. Very 
little has been done for export. 

Cheese has again improved under a good home and Mir export 
demand, and with light arrivals the stock offers a poor selection, 
and business is consequently light, 


Rick.— The demand has been good for Carolina ; 350 tes. Caro- 
lina at 6% @7%c. Of East India we hear of only 1,060 bags at 
$4 @5%c. 


SuGars.—The inquiry for Raw has been quite moderate, and 
prices are rather heavier, but not quotably lower, The sales foot 
up some 20,006 hhds. , at 644 @8c, for Cuba, and 8c. for Clarified ; 
7@8 c. for Porto Rico ; and 506 boxes Havana at 7x @8c. Re- 
fined are quoted at 10@10%c. for Powdered, Granulated, and 
Crushed. 


Topacco.—Prices for Lugs are about \c, lower, otherwise the 
market is unchanged ; sales of 225 hhas. Kentucky at 10@20c. ; 
67 bales Havana at 45@50c. ; 87 cases Seed-Leaf at V@15e. ; 37 
bales Yara at 45c. ; and 100 bales Cuba on private terms. 


Wueat.—The inquiry for Wheat the past week has been rather 
mére active, but at a great reduction in prices. The unfatorable 
news from Europe, the decline in exchange, and the rapid ad- 
vance in freights, coupled with the reduced limits to all foreign 
orders, have produced quite a panic in the market, The liberal 
offerings for early May delivery, via railway, and the low rates 
accepted for early June delivery, have completely unsettled the 
market, the rapid decline in Flour contributing to the depression. 
Prices of Wheat since New Year’s have ruled 10@15 per cent. 
above Flour, hence millers generally have béen idle, not using 
one-third of our daily receipts—hence our exports have been 
larger than we had expected? The sales of Prime Milwaukee 
Club for the first week in June, at $1 10 per bushel, have taken 
many by surprise, but, under existing circumstances, we regard 
this as a full price, as the future will doubtless demonstrate. At 





the close most kinds ave nominal, and the inquiry lights Th, 


/ 





tales of the week are 116,900 bushels, and the receipts 1€,970 


bushels. 

Wuisxy—Has fluctuated slightly during the week, advancing 
to 24% @25c. for State and Western, and closinz rather quietly 
at 22% @23c. for the former, and 233gc. for the latter ; the sales 
of the week are 3,326 bbls, 


PRICES CURRENT. 














$ Russia, outshot.— — 4—-— 
ManS-Den: OD ES 8 We 8 
Pot, Ist srt 100% 5 62%a—- — (J bisa cepouee oils © 
Pearl, Ist sort... 5 50 a— — Amer. dew-r. 110 00 a o0 08 
LES—Dorr: 4c. # B. Do.do. ° 
a eDb....—— 3, ES—Durr: 10 @ ct. ad 
Do.pt.LPolh’s&Co. — a— 40 
Do. do. d&M’y— — a— 40 |R.G.& B. Ayres 
Adam’tine, City.— 16 a— 18 bPd..— 25 a— 25% 
‘Adam’tine, Star.— 15 a—16 (De, do. gr. s. 0.— 10%a— 12 
COAL—Dortr : @%1 @ tun. Prinoco ........ —23 a—23 
Liv. Orr’ @ch’a— — a 5 50 Juan.....- — 20 21 
idn coco = r= Sa ete..— 15 a— 16 
Pictou .....---- —— a—— /Maracaibo,s&kd.— 16 «— 21% 
Anth’e $2,000 375 a4 75 |Maranh. ox, etc.— 16%a— 17 
CocoA—Durr: 3c. @ B. Matamoras ....— 22%a— 23 
Marac’o in bd. B— 28 a— 30 |P. Cab. (direct).— 21 e— 21% 
Guayaquil inbd.— 13 a— 13% VeraCras.....—21 @— 21% 
Para, in bond...— —_ @— — | Dry South —_-— ~— 
St, Dom’o, in bd.— 10%a— 10% Cale @... a— 14 
COFFEE—Durr: 5c. @ b. |Do. Kips, ® pee. 1 70 @ 1 96 
Java, white, @b— 26 a— — \Do. dry-salted.. 1 10 a1 2% 
Babia.........--- none. |Black, dry..... 100 412 
Brasil......... —18 a—21% ot" eaiaananl 24 B® ct. ad 
uayra....- — 20%e— 22 | val. 
reactive e-..-— 21 a— 23 \Cuba, @ gal....— 77 a— 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 18 a— 19% Cuba (in bond)— — 4@— 70 
COPPER— (Kuprez)—Dury : HOPS—Duryr: 10c. PB gal. 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 @ ct.! 1859 ........ — 2 ae 3 
Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2%, 1860 ........ _ 8 — 18 
Sheath’g, new, (sults) HORNS—Dorr; 10 ® ch ad 
Diccvetsnss _ ae — 
sieatiig, old...— 20 a— 24 
Sheath’g, yellow— — a— 25 500 «e-— 
Pig, Chile...... -_-— a— : FREE. 
DM. coven vans —— a— 32 150 «6 200 
DOMESTIC GOODS— . 100 42120 
Sht’s bn. % Byd— — a—-— .— 530 4120 
Shirt’gs, bld....— — 4—— - 100 a@120 
¥" 8.1Ldo—— a—— ‘? $' th 
8 br. 4-4..— 12a— 15 ; ° ; 
shoves br. 5-5..— — a-— Boiler Plate, Band, Hoop, and 
W bl.4-4..— — a—— | Slit, $20; Pig, $6,@ tun; 
© pbl54..—— a—— Sheet, 2c. @ bb. 
Calicoes, blue...— nom Pig, English and 
Calicoes, fancy..— 4 a— 15 Scotch @ tun.22 00 423 50 
Br. Drills....... — 12%a— 15 |Bar,Am.rolled.— — a— — 
Kent. Jeans....— — a—— |Bar, Eng. refi’d62 50 a65 00 
Satinets........ —— a—— |Bar, Eng.com..52 50 455 00 
Checks, 4-4..... nom, Sheet, Russia, Ist \ 
Cot. Os.So. No. 1 nom. qual. @bB....— a— } 
Oot. Os.So. No. 2 nom, heet,En.& Am.— 3%a— 5 
Cot. Batts...... nom, EAD—Dury: Pig, $150 @ 100 
Cot.¥n. 5al29@% © nom. bs. ; Pipe and Sheet, $2 25 
Cot. Yn. 14a20.. nom, # 100 bs. 
Cot. Yn. 20& up __. nom, | er 6 6230 6 75 
DRUGS AND DYES— Spanish........ 6 37a 6 50 
Alchohol @ gal..— 48 a— 54 /Bar............ —-— «e 
Aloes @B,..... — 9 a— 16 |Sheetand Pipe.—— a— 8 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Dury 30% 
Alum... ......: —— a— 2%) ot.adval 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— 14 a— 15 |Oak (S) Lt. @B— 27 a— 29 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 34 |Qak, middle....— 28 a— 30 
Arsenic, powr..— 3 a— 3%/Oak, heavy ....— 26 a— 27 
Assefatida...... — 30 a— 40 jOak, dry hide..—— a— — 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 50 /[Oak, Ohio...... — 26 a— 28 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— 70 |Oak, Sou. Light—-— a— — 


Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 36 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 
Berries Turk....— — a— — 
Bi-Carb, Soda,..— _ 4¥a-- — 
Borax, refined..— 16% a— 17 


Oak, all weights— 32 a— 34 
Hemlock, light.— 20 a— 21 
Hemlock, mid..— 204a— 23% 
Hemlock, heavy— 20 a— 23 
Hemlock,dam..— 11 a— 18% 


Brimstone rl....— 3 a— 3%|LIME—Dury: 10 ®ct. ad val 
Brimstone flor..— 34a— 4 j|Rockland com..— 60 a— — 
Brimstone # tun42 50 «4500 jLump......... — 8&2%a— — 
Camphor cr ® b— 57%a— 60 |LUMBER—Dery: 20 ® ob 
Camphor ref....— 75 a— — ad val. Product of N. Amer. 
Cantharides....— 75 a— 85 Colonies ¥FReEK, Wholesale 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 153%} Prices. 

Cardamons....—]1 65 @ 170 |Timber, W.P.28 

Castor Oil in bls cub. f&........17 75 «20 00 


@ gal...... 1 50 
Castor Oil, E.I—1 50 a1 55 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— 35 
Chlorate Pota,.— 30 a— 37% 


Timber, oak @c.f— 35 e— 40 

‘Timber, Geo. YP. 

(by car) ®c.ft— 40 a— 50 
Yard Selling Prices 


Cochineal Hs...— 85 a— 95 |Eastern Spruce 
Copperas Am...— — a@ 125 & Pine byc’go 14 00 al6 00 
Crem Tar @ B..— 36 a— 36/Shingles. @ bch—_ — e— — 
Cubebs E.I.....— 51 a— 53 |Do.Shaved,®@bdl, 
Se —- a— — >) 4 275 2300 
Epsom Salts....—— a— 2/Do.Sawed @M. 100 «1 50 
’ Gamboge....... —— a— 2% |Do. Ced. 2ft. Ist 
G’m Arabicsorts— 12 a— 14 qu. @M...... 28 00 «35 00 
@’m Arabic pk’d— 17 a— 26 |Do. Cypress,3ft.12 00 a25 00 
Gum Benzoin...— — ae— 50% Laths, E. @M..—— @115 
Gum Myrh, E.1.— 10 a— 25 ,Staves,W.Opipe.55 00 2115 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 " WoOhhd. .40 00 @95 00 
Gum Trag, st. ..— ¥ a— 37 " —-S 00 a70 00 
Gum Trag, fi....— a— 80 |Heading, WO...75 00 a— — 
Hyd. Pota. En MOLASSES—Dorr: 24 @ ct. ad 
Wess se04> 225 a2 50 “ss » 
Ipecacuanha Br, 225 a— — |N.Orleans, ®@gal.— 40 a— 45 
POs a 250 |Porto Rico...... —30 a— 38 
LacDye........ — 10 a—55 |Cuba Muscov...— 22 a— 34 


Trinidad, Cuba.— — a— — 
Card, etc. sweet.— 20 a— 23 


Licorice Paste...— 18 a— 33 
Madder Dutch..— 13 a— — 





Madder Fr......— 12 a— 12%|NAILS—Dury: Cut 1, Wrought 
Manna 8 2, Horse Shoe 33gc. @ Bb. 
BBs 5 +.04080% —18 a—— = _— S b.— a _— 
lar MCD ....--+..—™ o-— 
“—— Mito a 115 a@140 |NAVAL STORES—Dorr: Spts. 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 26 a— — Turpentipe, 10c. @ gal. Other 
Oil Bergamot... 3 00 @ 3 50 kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... 3 37%a 3 50 |Turpentine,SftN 
Oi} Lemon..... . 2 62360 2 75 Co’ty, $2808. — «—-— 
Oil Peppermint. 2 1234 3 00 |Turp.Wilming’n— — a— — 
Oil Orange...... 175 a1 87})Tar, do. @ bbi.. 9 50 al0 50 
Opium Turkey..— — 4 5 00 Psinsens 2000 675 a7 00 
Oxalic Acid @ B— 22 a— 24 |Rosin, com. old. 775 « 8 00 
Phosphorus..... —75 a—— |Do. wh. 8280B.hW 00 al5 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 27 a— — |SpiritsTurp.... 1 32¥e— — 
Quicksilver..... — 45 a— 50 |OILS—Durr: Palm 10; Olive 10; 
Rhubarb Chi....— 77}a— 85 Linseed, pepe mp 
Saleratus cash..— — a— ies), and Whale or other Fish, 
Sal Ammoniac..— 9%a— 9%| (fereign,) 20 @ ct. ad val. 


Sal Soda...... » 163 a@175 jOlive,12b.b.&bx 3 50 4400 ® 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 27 ({Olive,inc. Pgal. 125 @ 1 30 


Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 9 a— — /|Palm, @lb..... — BHa— 8% 
Senna, E.:I — 7 a— 11, |Linseed,em. Bg.— 84 @— 85 
Senna, Alex....— 15 a— 18 |Linseed, Eng...—— a— — 
Shellac......... — 55 a— 65 | Whale ee — 47 a— 50 
Soda Ash 808 ct— 25%a— 2%! " Ref. Winter— 58 a— 60 
Sugar Lead W..— 114%a— 12%| " Ref. Spring— 55 @— 57 
Sulph. Quin.... 230 @ 2 373% Sperm, crude... 138 «1 40 
Tartaric Acid...— 56 a— 57 | " Bleached.... 1 60 @ 1 65 
Verdigris....... — 30 a—— _ Eleph. ref. bl’ch—— e— — 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 9% Lard Oi1,8.&2W.— 65 a— % 
FEATHERS——Dvty: 30 $ ct. Kerosene, Ill’g..—— a— 

" »BD...— 36 a— 38 |PetroleamCrude— 10 o— 12% 
Tennessee ...... — 34 a— 36 " f'd— 18 a— 27 
FISH—Dury: Mackerel, $2 OIL-CAKE—Durr: 20 ®@ ct. ad 


Herrings, $1; Salmon, $3; val 

other Pickled, $1 50 @ bbl. Thin ob. c.Btun 36 60 440 00 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked, P RO VI1S10N &8—Dury 
or Dried, in smaller packages,| Cheese 4c @ b.; Beef and 


50c. @ 100 &. Product of| Pork lc.; Hams, Bacon, and 
British N, A. Colonies. rrzz.! Lard, 2c. @ b. 

Dry Beef, Ms.ep.#@b1.12 25 14 00 
cwt..... e+... 350 2412%) " “ City...—— a—-— 
ry Scale...... 200 a2 125; " Mess,extral4 50 a15 00 
ickled Cod.... 300 @ 31234} " Prime,Ctry 450 «5 75 

Mackerel, No.1. 900 a@912%; “ Prime,City5 25 a 5 75 

Mack. No], Hal.14 00 a15 00 " " Ms. @tce20 00 a21 00 

Mack. No. 2, M. 7 12%a7 25 |Pork, Ms.@ bbl. 12 25 al2 37% 

Mack. No.3,M.1, 6 00 a— — " Prime....10 00 a@10 25 

Mackerel, No.3. 5 00 a@ 5 25 " ™ Mess..12 50 al3 75 

Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 al4 00 " " clear..14 50 al$ 00 

OO |Lard,OPinb.A@b— 75a— 8K 


Hams, Pickled..— 6 @— 7% 
Shoulders, Pkld— 4%a— § 
Beef Hams in 
pickle, ® bbl.16 75 «l7 
Beef,Smokd,@bh— 7 
Butter, Oran.co.— 22 a— 
" St. fairto pr— 16 «— 21 
" Ohio a—! 


8 bf. bbl.....— — a—— 
Shad, Ct.,No.2.— — a— — 
Herring, Pick’d. 225 a 3 5¢ 
Herr’g, Be. @bx.— 20 a— 23 
Herring, No. 1..— 12 a— 14 
FLAX—Durtr: 15 ® ct. ad val. 








American, @..— — a—— | "Ohio....... — 10 6 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Durty:|Cheese......... — b6ha— 9% 

10 ®@ ct. |RICE—Dvurr: lc. ® B., Paddy 
arr 400 4475 50c. 8 100 B. 
Superfine. No.2. 325 @ 425 (Ord.to fr.pcwt. 6 62 a 6 87% 
State Superfine. 4 60 a4 70 |Good to prime.. 7 00 @7 25 
State, ex. br.... 490 @5 00  SALT—Durr: Sacks 18, @ 100 
West, mix’d, do. 460 a47 ., Bulk 12c. ® 100 Bb. 
Mich, & In. st.do 460 @ 470 |Turk’s Is. @bu.— 24 a— 25 
Ohio Superfine. 465 @ 475 |L’pool,Gr.@sack— 95 a— 97% 
Ohio ex. bds.... 515 @ 5 30 " Marghalls. 1 50 «1 60 
Genesee, do..... 59 a6 50 "  Ashton’s } 80 a— — 
Canada, Sup.... 4 60 a 465 |SEEDS—Dury: Linseed, l6c.; 
Canada, ex..... 485 a 6 30 Hemp and Rape, 10c. @ bush, 
Brandywine..... 620 a 6 90 of 52%. Others, rreg, 
Georgetown .... 5 60 a6 60 |Clover, @b....— 7%a— 8% 
Petersburg City— — a—— |Timothy, @bu. 175 @ 2 25 
Rich, County...— — a—— {Flax,Am.rough 200 a 215 
Alexandria..... 550 2650 |SHOT—Dovrr: lc. @ B. 
Balt. Howard st. 5 30 a 675 |Dr’p&Bck(c)Ph— — a— 8% 
Rye Flour...... 06 a 425 |Buck comp. (do)—— a— 9 
Corn Meal...... 275 a285 SOAP—Durr: 30@ ct. ad val 

“ Brandywine 3 00 a 310 |New York, @B— 5 a— 6 

" # Punch.15 25 @—— |Castile.. '..... — 13%a— 14 
FRUIT—Durr: Dried, 5c. ;|SPELTER (Zrxx)—Durr: Is 


Almonds, 4@5c.. shelled and 
net sheWed ; other Nuts, 2c.;} 100 b. ; Sheets, lc. @ DB. 
Dates, 2c. ; Sardines 30,|Plates,Ab,6mos— Sya— 5°% 
Grapes 20, Fruits in Sugar,|SPICES—Dury: 3to 25c, ® B. 
yrup, and Brandy, 30 8 = Cassiain mtsP&®— 33 a— 35 


Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 @ 


Rais. Sn. @ ¥ck— — a4 6 Ginger, Race...— 16 a— 16% 
Rais. bch. &lyrs 315 @ 3 35 |Mace.......... —55 a— 60 
Cur’nts Zte. PR— M9¥a—10 |Nutmegs, No.1.— 65 a— 70 
a — 25 a— 26 j|Pepper, Sumat.— 164h4— 17 
Alm, Mr. sft. sh.— — a—— |Pimento, Ja. (c)— Uxa— 12 

" Ivicass....—— a—— |Cloves(e)...... —20 a— 21 

" Sic. ss..... —— a— 9§ |SUGARS—Dourr: 2iga8e. % B 

" Shelled....— 21 a— 22%)New Orleans. .—— a— — 
FURS AND  SKINS—Furs Cuba Muscova..— 6 a— 8 


dressed or undressed, on Skins,’ Porto Rico...... — 6%a— 3% 
10 @ ct, ad val; Skins un-i|Havana, White.— 9 a— 9% 
éressed, 5 ® ct. Ha 













Beaver,pcht.@B 100 @125 /Manilla ....... — bya— 6% 
" North,@pce.— 75 @ 100 |Loaf........... — 10%e— — 
" Southern...— — @—— iCrushed ....... —— a— 10% 
" Western....— — a—— |A. do.......... —— a— 10% 

Otter, North, pr. 4 0@ @425 |Yeliow ........ —— a 9% 

Southern. 250 a 350 |White......... —— a 9% 

Red Fox, North. 1 25 a 1 374|)TALLOW—Dorr : 1s, 

n, th — 15 a— 25 a 
" West’n, com— 40 a— 50 |Am. prime, BB— 8%e— 9 ' 
ae —75 a100 |TEAS—Dorr: 20 & b, 

Mink, Northern..1 75 a 225 |Gunpowder..... — 53 2112 
" Seuthern..— 75 a1 00 |Hyson..... ..-..— 75 @1960 

Martin, North.. 175 a 200 {|Y.Hyson, mixed— 55 « 1 68 

Goat, w— 40 a— 45 Feo a— 80 
to — 32 a— 38 «— 8 

Deer, Texas,@B.— — a— — a— % 
* Florida....— — a— — e— 48 

GRAIN— : 10@20¢, a— 55 

Wheat,w.G. 135 a1 37 — a— 55 
" °C. new 1 4138 jT N (Ziwn)—Dorr: Pig 
© Ohbfe...... 133 @1 36 lock, : Plates 
" Mich. wh.. 137 2140 and Sheets, 10 ® ct. ad val. 

Rentess 118 4120 cash, eo — 

Mil. club...... «122 @1 24 (Straits, 6 mos...— 29%a— — 

Western... 1 28 @ 130 |English........ _-— «~— 

Amber Iowa.... 124 a 125 |Plates,1-X@bx— — a 9 0 

Rye, N — 79 a—B8Ik 1.C.....650 @ 675 

Corn, r’dyel....— 574a— 88| WOOL—Durr : 3%. B® B. af 
. A or peay | * val Pa 83 

yellow— @— 58%) A. Sax.Fl’ceBB— e 
“ _" mixed— 574e— — |A. F.B.Merino— 48 a— 50 
" West " —58 a—60 |A. %&K Me’no— 44 e— 46 

Barley......... — 8% 210 Pulled Co— 42 a— 44 

Barky Malt.... 100 a—— [No.1 PulledCo— 38 a— 40 

@ats, Canada...— 37 e— 39 |Extra Pulled C— 45 a— 47 
"  Ohio.......— 38 a— 39%|Peruy. Wash..— 27 a— 35 

Nailctin. PREG Boe 

— oe — a— 

oo WDER—Durr: 30 a oe ¢ -_— 

s. lain eo 

Blasting, $25 350 «366 |e. 1. — 2 

Shipping. . ousne ean sa Unw..— 2 -— 

. re. « Uaw..— a 
BAY— E ak 30 Wash— 30 o— 12 
-R.inbis%100ib— a : Pigs, Bats 

HEMP— Sheets, 15 ® ct. ad. val 

Russia, cl. Ptun— — -_--— sheets. ...0..— 4e— TY 















THE. SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 


The NEW YORK SEMI-WEEELY TIMES is published Tues- 
day and Friday mornings, and may be had at the counter, in 
wrappers, ready for mailing. It contains the LATEST INTEL- 
LIGENCE up to the moment of going to press. In addition, will 
be found, graphic letters from our correspondents at Headquar- 
ters, and let#rs from other divisions of the army. 


Contents No. 793. 

A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF FORT PULAS- 
KI AND THE INVESTMENT OF FORT MACON, witb all the 
official documents. 

NEWS PROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC—The 
Advance to the Rappahennock—Virtual Occupation of Freder™ 
icksburg—Retreat of the Rebel General Jackson from the She- 
nandoah Valley—Letters from the Capital and the Lower Camps. 

THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, with a Record of Each Day’s 
Fighting, and Full Particulars—Repulse of the Rebel Sortie on the 
16th inst., with a List of the Killed and Wounded, 

NEWS FROM THE WEST AND SOUTH—Affairs in Missouri, 
Ark and T: The Battle at Apache Pass—The Ad- 
vance of the Union Armies—Preparations for a Southern Waterloo 
near Corinth—The Bombardment of Fort Wright, and a variety 
of other Exciting Irtelligence. 

NEWS FROM THE SOUTHERN COAST—With graphic de- 
scriptive letters and official documents—Copious Extracts from 
Southern papers. 

NEWS FROM EUROPE—Great Excitement in England rela- 
tive to Iron-clad Vessels of War and Fortifications, 

LETTERS FROM LONDON AND PARIS, 

NEWS OF IMPORTANCE FROM MEXICO AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, with Letters from our own Correspondents, 

LEAL '!NG ARTICLES on the current topics of the day, 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL, 

A CAREFULLY-PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS, 
both Rebellion and General. 

ITEMS OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 
—Compiled from sources, many of which are inaccessible to the 
American reader, 

A PAGE OF CAREFULLY-PREPARED COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, containing full reports of the markets and the 
latest quotations, 

This number, either for preservation, as a record of the latest 
great events, or to send distant friends, is of the most varied in- 
terest. 














TrerMs.—Three Dollars a year; two Copies to one address for 
Five Dollars, 


All letters to be addressed to Hl. J. RAYMOND & CO., Propri- 
etors of THE New Y¢ ok TiMEs, New York City. 
THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR SCHOOL- 
READERS PUBLISHED. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL IN STYLE AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


TOWN’S 
NEW REVISED SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 








THIS POPULAR SERIES EMBRACES: 


TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER.........Price 15 cts, 
TOWN’S FIRST READER, half bound............. "Bw * 
TOWN’S SECOND READER, " crccccccceccn © OD ® 
TOWN’STHIRD READER, "__..........-.. » 60 " 
TOWN’S FOURTH READER, cloth................ " 7 " 
TOWN’S FIFTH READER, © cbhsdadetnaschosee * @ 
TOWN’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL READER, cloth..... e 7 * 
TOWN’S ANALYSIS, new and improved edition.... " 38 " 


These books are printed from New Electrotype Plates, on Fine 
White Paper, and durably bound. The First, Second, and Third 
Readers have been newly illustrated, and, together with. the 
Fourth. have been carefully revised and improved. 

Notwithstanding tne heavy cost of these improvements, making 
them equal, if not superior, to any other Series, the newly illus- 
trated Books, except the Second Reader, to which twenty-four 
pages of new matter have been added, will be sold at the same low 
prices heretofore charged, being less than the pricesof correspond- 
ing books in other Series of equal mechanical execution, and em- 
bracing an equal amount of matter. This liberal policy on the 
part of the Publishers will, it is hoped, secure for them a largely 
increased popularity. 





Ten MILLION Cortes 
OF DR, SALEM TOWN’S BOOKS HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


3 TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER.“G& 

The Speller has an immense circulation, and is furnished at a 
very low price. It is a handsome volume, having been compiled 
with great care and judgment, and constitutes, in all respects, a 
MODEL OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 


TOWN’S ANALYSIS OF DERIVATIVE WORDS 


Is an original and eminently practical work, teaching the deriva- 
tion and structure of the words of our language, giving their roots, 
component parts, etc. 

THE HON. FDWARD EVERETT calls DR. TOWN the “ NES- 
TOR OF AWERICAN TEACHERS,” 

THE HON. W. H. SEWARD says: “DR. SALEM TOWN has 
rendered an invaluable service to the best interests of eur country 
and mankind,” 

THE HON. MILLARD FILLMORE, referring to DR. TOWN’S 
Analysis of the English Language, says: ‘*I regard the author ag 
a public benefactor.” 


TOWN’S NEW REVISED SERIES 


Are used in the best schools and by the most intelligent Teachers 
in all parts of the country. Although an able corps of practical 
Teachers assisted in the compilation of the series, 
DR, SALEM TOWN ALONE APPEARS AS THE AUTHOR, 
SPECIMEN COPIES FOR EXAMINATION, with a view to 
their introduction, will be sent by mail, postage paid, for one-half 
the retail price. 
BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
(Late Pumvnzy, BLAKEMAN & Mason,) 
Publishers, No. 2] Murray street. 


Two WORKS. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 


Sent by Mail, 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 

Ist. DR. S. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe- 
male Complaints, etc. On the Mode and Rules for Preserving 
Health. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 50 cents, 

2d DR. S. 8. FITCH’S NEW WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc., with many valuable Medical 
Prescriptions for these Diseases. 168 pages, 6 engravings. Price 
50 cents. [>g Say which Book you will have, giving Name, 
State, County, and Post-Office. Address 

DR. 8S. S. FITCH, No 714 Broadway, New York. 








HE GREAT TRIBULATION .—THE 

Opening of Prophecy! By DOUGLAS FRASER, called of 
God. Read and circulate. Peace in thirty days! Free at 
SCOBELL’S Printing Office, No, 37 Park row, New York, and 
at DODD & BROS., No. 89 Nassau street, under the Sun Building. 
Orders from a distance should be accompanied with a postage 
stamp to prepay postage. 
N EW MUSIC.—PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S 

GRAND MARCH, with the best Vignette of His Excellency 
that has ever been published. Music by Helmsmuller, Leader of 
the Twenty-second Regiment Band. Price 50 cents, mailed free, 
Pianists in attendance to try new wusic. Published by 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 

No. 481 Broadway. 








MPHE GREAT FAMILY NEWS-PAPER. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published every TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY. 


+ ———- 
Conmants oF No. 1,764, [Apnit 22: 


I..LEADING ARTICLES: A Fraud Exposed ; The Slaves 
in North Carolina; Wanted; Union in New York ; 
A Year and its Lessons ; What Should Be ; The Ne- 
groes and the War ; Editorial Paragraphs. 

H..THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN: Fight Near Lee’s 
Mill’s ; Attack on the Enemy’s Rifle-Pits ; Splendid 
Bravery of the Green Mountain Boys ; Union Loss 35 
Killed, 129 Wounded and Missing ; Rebel Loss over 
100 Killed and Wounded, 


Iil..MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN EASTERN VIR- 


IV..MAP OF THE BATTLE-FIELD AT LEE’S MILLS, 
VA. 


V..LIST OF KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING IN 
THE FIGHT OF APRIL 6. 
VI..AFFAIRS AT PITTSBURG LANDING. 


VII..GREAT TRIBULATIONS : Correspondence of The N, 
Y. Tribune. 


Vill..FROM NORTH CAROLINA : Correspondence of The 
N. Y. Tribune. 
IX.. POETRY : ‘*To the Friends of My Boyhood.” 
X.. SURRENDER OF PORT PULASKI: Details of the 
Bombardment; Terrific Effects of Our Fire ; Union 
Loss, 1 Killed and 1 Slightly Wounded ; Rebel Loss, 
3 Wounded and 385 Prisoners. 


XI..MAP OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT PULASKI, 
XII..REBEL ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF FORT PU- 
LASK 


XIII..OFFICIAL DISPATCHES OF COM. DUPONT. 

XIV..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: Gen, 
Rosecrans in Commission ; Lake, and River 
Defenses ; Discharge of State Prisoners. 


XV..EVACUATION OF JACKSONVILLE BY THE 
UNION TROOPS. 


XVI..GENERAL NEWS SUMMARY. 
XVII..WAR NEWS SUMMARY, 


XVIII..THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING: ‘Corre 
spondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


XIX..LATE SOUTHERN ITEMS, 
xXx. —- ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF WINCHES- 


XXI..EMANCIPATIONGN THE DISTRICT. 
XXII..CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? A Story, by Mrs. 8, I 


7. eee PHILLIPS ON SLAVERY AND THE 


XXIV..AMERICAN INSTITUTE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
XXV..HONEY QUOTATIONS, 
XXVI..AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
XXVII.. PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS, 
XXVUI..THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


XXIX..QCCUPATION OF APALACHICOLA: 0: Report 
of Com. Steliwagen. — 


XXX..POLITICAL. © 
XXXI..PERSONAL. 
XXXII..CITY NEWS. 
XXXII. .MISCELLANEOUS. 
YXXIV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
XXXV..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
zeae. = TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862. oo tiie 
ea MA : ; ? pecially 
Reposted for The N. Y¥. Tribune. 


Tzxms—One Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, $5, 
Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20. 
‘For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 
For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


[APR. 24, 1862, 






GPRING CLOTHING. 


CLARK’S 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 398, 400, and 402 Bowery, 

Opposite the Seventh Regiment Drill-Rooms, 
New York. 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 

IN SPRING CLOTHING ! 
IN SPRING CLOTHING! 
IN’ SPRING CLODHING ! 
THREE FIVE-STORY BUILDINGS 
Devoted to the Sale of 
MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
BLACK FROCK COATS, 


UES aadane cccch sapedipeben nantes eee $6, $7, $8, $10, and $12, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, , 
Prices...... PP Pe ONE LOT HERPES $5, $6, $8, and $10, 
CASSIMERE BUSINESS COATS, 
Bes esses sccses crccesecat $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, and $9, 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
BUNGE venicc's cn csevedepesios $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $12, and $15, 


CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER AT PRICES 25 PER CENT, 
BELOW BROADWAY RATES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


LOOK 10 YOUR INTEREST IN THE 
KITCHEN DEPARTMENT. 


Get the BEST of everything that is requi 
PROFIT intheend. Ahidols tinea 
Pyie’s Dietetic SaLeratrs, 

" Genuine Cream TARTAR, 
PurRirigD Sopa, 

“ac “oO, gx.” Soap, 
are pure, wholesome, and useful articles, always of the same 
strength, and sust weight. Implicit confidence may be placed 
in all articles bearing the name of James Pyle, New York, for we 
intend that every article shall be as recommended on the label. 
Give us a trial, tell your grocer whese you want, and don’t be 
persuaded that something else is just as good, simply because 
THEY buy lower, and make larger profits. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
Corner Washington and Franklin streets, New York. 


(GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB, 


of New York, from BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS in the 


Pacific Ocean. Sold Genuine and Pure as Imported byghe ca 
or at retail at “a = 


No. 40 BURLING SLIP, Cor. SOUTH STREET. 


It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent, less than Peru~- 
vian Guano, and should be tried by every consumer. For pamph- 
lets, containing analysis, certificates of farmers, etc., etc., call a& 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 


Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1860: 

“ The Baker's Island Guano contains more Phosphoric Acid 
than any other fertilizer. . - « « The Phosphate of Lime 
in the Baker’s Island Guano is far more easily dissolved than 
that of Bones. ° . ° ° ° ° . . . . 
I think it preferable to Peruvian Guano, which being rich in am- 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 

This Guano cap be obtained at the stores of 
Gzo. W. Scort, Buffalo, N.Y. | Gresnwoop & Lincoiy, Boston, 
G. B. Worturneron & Co., Bata- Mass, 

via, N. Y. Ropyey KEe.ioaa, Hartford, €f. 
T. B. Lyon, Canandaigua, N. Y.| W. 8. Jonnson & Co., New 
S. C. Barker, Syracuse, N Y. | Haven, Ct. 

Dana & Co.. Utica, N. Y. | Taos, Cuurncuer, London, C. 
G. W. Frevp, Geneva, N. Y. } : 


MICHIGAN PINE 





“ 








LANDS. 


THE ST MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL COMPANY WILL 
OFFER AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE Il7tm DAY OF JUNE 
NEXT, at EAST SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, at a minimum price of 
$3 per acre, all the lands which it owns upon the Saginaw River 
and its tributaries, covering nearly 

100,000 ACRES, 
PINE TIMBER LANDS OF THE VERY BE3T 
QUALITY. 


BEING 


Also, AhouT 
24,000 ACRES OF PINE TIMBER LANDS UPON 
MUSKEGON RIVER, 
will be offered at auction in the Town of Muskegon, on Lake Michi- 
gan, on the Ist day of July next. 
SaLES POSITIVE, 

These lands, whether we regard the quality of the Pine, the 
amount per acre, their nearness to good streams, the cheapness of 
logging, the ease and safety with which logs are run and held, 
or the facilities for manufacturing and shipping, are unsurpassed, 
and are worthy of the attention not only ef actual operators, but 
also of capitalists; for it is not expected that they will command 
at auction one-half their real value. 

These lands were selected with the greatest care, and upon 4 
comparison of duplicate reports of experienced parties, who 
made their examinations separately and unknown to each 
other. ‘ 

THERE ARE, BETWEEN Saqrxaw City AND Bay Cirr, (a 
distance of fifteen miles,) ; 

FORTY-TWO SAW-MILLS, 
alongside of which vessels can lie and load, and which cut 
annually about 
NINETY MILLION (90,000,000) FEET OF LUMBER, 
THB PROPORTION OF CLEAR STUPF PROM 
SAGINAW PINE 


THE 


Is VERY LARGE. 
Tue Trapge or SAGInaw IN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
18 LARGE, ESPECRALLY IN Staves, 


THE SALT WORKS 
On the Saginaw are at present exciting great attention. Fourteen 
Factories are now making 500 bbls. of SALT daily, and twenty- 
one new Companies are making active preparations for manufas- 
turing. 

From present indications, it is believed that inno part of the 
Western country will the increase of population and the rise in 
value of real estate be so rapid as in the Valley of the Saginaw 
for the next two years, 

THE PINE LANDS UPON THE MUSKEGON are also of tha 
best quality, and their nearness to Chicago and Milwaukee makes 
them desirable. 

There is more Lumbering Business done upon the Muskegon 
than upon any other river flowing into Lake Michigan, The quan- 
tity cut last year was SIXTY MILLION (60,000,000) FEET, 
There are a dozen steam saw-mills near the mouth of the river, 
alongside of which vessels load, The present and prospective op- 
erations upon the Saginaw and Muskegon Rivers make it obvi- 
ous that atan early day Pine Lands in these localities will become 
indispensable and of great value. P 

TERMS OF SALE. 

One-fourth cash on the day of sale, and the remainder in equal 
annual payments, with interest annually at seven per cent., pay- 
able at the Company’s office in Detroit. Contracts with purchas- 
ers will be made in accordance with the forms already adopted 
and in use by the Company. 

Catalogues and descriptions of the groups of land, with full par- 
ticulars with regard to the sale, can be had on application to 

Cyrus Woopman, Esy., Detroit, Mich, 

Joun W. Brooks, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

C. & G. Woopman, No, 33 Pine st., New York. 
G. H, Tuatcurr, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Epwin Noyes, Esq., Waterville, Me, 

Ex-Gov. Fairpanks, St, Johnsbury, Vt. 

E. Nosiz, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FAIRBANKS & GREENLEAY, Chicago, IN, 

Aus & McGrecor, Milwankee Wis, 

W.L. P. Lirtie & Co , East Saginaw, Mich. 





And the subscriber, at Detroit, Mich. 
GEORGE S. FROST, 
Agent of the Company at Detroit. 
TAMFORD BOARDING-SCHOOL—THE 
Thirty-sixth Term of the Stamford English and Classical 
Boarding-School for Boys will commence May 1. Circulars con- 


taining particulars and references may be obtained at the office of 
Tue N. Y, EVANGELIST, No. 5 Beekman street, or by applica- 
tion to the Principal, JAMES BETTS, Stamford, Ct. 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND WINDOW-SHADES 
AT WILSON & DEWEY’S, : 

No. 308 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, ' 

Having purchased the stock of one of the largest houses in 

Broadway at one-third the cost of importation, and added largely 


to it in 

NEW GoOODs, 
are prepared to offer inducements to buyers that CANNOT BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE in the city, both Wholesale and Retail. 
CALL AND SEE. 


OHNSON’S HARMONY, PRESENTING 
Practical Instructions in Harmony upon the Pestalozzian or 
Inductive System, and imparting a thorough and scientific knowl- 
edge of Musical Compositions and the Art of Extemporizing Inter- 
ludes and Voluntaries. by A. N. Jounson. Price$l. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. DITSON & CO., No. 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


LADY OF CHEERFUL TEMPERAMENT 
and cultivated mind, who speaks, reads, and writes English, 
French, and German, wishes a re-engagement as Teacher, Com- 
panion to a lady, or Amanuensis. No objectien to travel. 
Address Z., Box 235, Detroit, Mich. 


2,500 8-8. LIBRARY BOOKS. 


The most extensive and complete assortment of Sunday-School 
books in the City, and at the lowest prices. Catalogues sent by 
mail when requested. 

Sunday-Schools can send us a Catalogue of the books in their 
library, and we will select and forward any number of new books, 
from which selections can be made, and those not wanted can be 
returned at our expense. 

American TSunday-School Union Depository, 
No, 589 Broadway, N. Y. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 

















NOTHER WORK BY 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 
Just Published by C, SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Grand street, N. Y. 
THE BAY PATH; 
A Tale of New England Colonial Life. 1 vol., 420 pages, $1 25. 


- Asmall edition of this work, pubtished in 1857, having heen for 

some time entirely out of print. a constant and increasing demand 

for it has led to its republication. The very oe popularity of 
aggre 


the author’s subsequent works, which have, int gate, nearly 
reached the sale of 

100,000 VOLUMES, 
would of itself give unusual int@rest to the volume ; but it is with 


special reliance on its own merit# that it is now offered to the publie. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S WORKS. 


I, LESSONS IN LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 11th ed..81 
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THE ORDEAL 
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Ar the narrowest par 
separates the waters of J 
the York, two great arr 
hardly less than Three 
batants, now closely confi 
line of field-works and mc 
covers the Rebel position 
vance of the National fo: 
deadly conflict under cir: 
great advantage to the ix 
army. The ground is hi 
Washington and Rocham 
dlow to British dominatio 
capture of Cornwallis a: 
eighty years ago. A con 
volving consequences sti 
tween forces more equa 
more numerous, and at le: 
efficiency, is now plain 
have taken place befor 
passed through the pres 
of the ablest officers, train 
ciplined on the former ba 
of the American Republ 
Samuel Cooper, with Jef 
direct the traitor host 
That the struggle will 
can doubt; let us humbi 
be auspicious to the spe 
the universal prevalenc 
Liberty. 

Far Westward of th 
near the north line of th 
more than a hundred mil 
two other great armies f 
that any hour may see 
strife. Here Beaurega: 
Van Dorn, Hardee, and 
have collected a rapid] 
less than One Hundred a 
resist the National fore: 
Halleck, Grant, and Bue 
await attack in a posi 
made far more so by ar 
can again precipitate th 
surprised and unsuppc 
ponents; as they were 
meéurntul Sunday morni 
This, however, is not 
must ensue between n 
the advantage of positi 
of the Rebels, while in 
particulars there is a co 
on the part of the Natior 
to indulge in sanguine 
Gen. Halleck is an un 
be sheer affectation 1 
generally felt by the | 
impending struggle. 

Yet it must be borne 
to be fought in the v 
where ite spirit has | 
domination more comp 
tion. Alabama, Mississ 
nessee, and Arkansas, 
Union lamented, much 
were swept into the | 
slaveholding treason. 
men, have nearly all 
strained to enter the mi 
ism which now rules 
Tennessee, now half r 
thirty or forty thousand 
of Beauregard’s army. 
both Union States, ha’ 
the same service ; whil 
and the other Cotton St 
self hostile to the Reb: 
ting his life in instant p 
tion of every citizen of 
the ages of 18 and 35, is 
of disposable force in 
gard and his subordina 
delay addssome thousan 
of the host which Hal! 
terrible conflict now a 
anxiety. 

Count Mercier, the F 
ington, whose recent vi 
has naturally excited a 
to gratify, is personally 
Rebel leaders, and is rt 
a well-wisher to thei: 
visited them in any of 
ble; but that he bore 
from his Imperial mast 
leon’s desire to interp 
them and destruction, 
That the Emperor be! 
arrived in which his in 
prodigal effusion of blo 
distracted country by s 
between the combatant 
cates. The pretense tl 
great Power passed thr 
hostile armies to the « 
purely mercantile err 
reign’s interest in a lot 
one. Any of the Fre) 
States could have done 
aid of a steam frigate 
Richmond was of far 
more consistent with th 

No matter—his mi 
found the master-spirit 
his representations, anc 
the war to the last ext 
refused to be reconcilet 
even of their own dic 
they assured him of th 
make peace until We 
and perhaps Kentucky 
also, were surrendere 
ported. Atall events, t 
There is to be no peace 
complete triumph of t 
vanquished and scatte 
which they invite us. 

Should the pending bt 
favor, it is hard to se 
much longer protracte¢ 
paralyze the Rebellio 
material resources s0 
Orleans is a staggerit 
all equal to this in wet 
remains to them. If 
victories over our tv 
thereupon make new 
their dupes, and perhe 
force for the recovery 
beaten now in the fic 
armies await attack, 
recover. It is possib! 
the West may be coun 
Fast, or vice versa ; it 
next to be fought may 
near Pittsburg Landi 
is probable. The obv 
next battles will be de 
either of its great arm 
to the Rebellion. 

A fearful r sibi 
who have een calle, 
Union in these battle: 
lance to guard agains 
untiring activity in pr 
thing that may be e 
aod ant ipating the b 

antic) 6 
ate Rebel chiefs, wil 
astuteness in procuriZ 





